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TlluOl  (inol  r  I.,iitin  Aiiu'iica  most  (‘onspicuous  ilhistratiotis 
ol‘  tli(“  lov(*  )Uh1  loyalty  of  tlu*  people  are  found  in  the  eount- 
less  statiK's  and  inonnments  ei(*eted  to  the  ineinory  of  fallen 
heroes.  No  villatje  of  any  eonse([uenee  is  without  its 
alanieda  or  eentral  plaza,  and  very  often  this  public  place  hears  the 
figure  of  some  oue  famous  in  local  or  national  history.  The  love  of 
music  is  another  eharacteristie,  and  the  park  is  the  general  rendezvous 
for  old  and  young:  the  former  perchama'  extol  the  deeds  and  virtues 
of  the  hero  who  is  syml)oliz('d  m>ar  by,  and  the  youth,  stirred  by 
patriotic  airs,  grow  in  kmtwledge  and  in  loyalty  to  their  forefathers 
who  fought  and  died  for  just  causes. 

The  life  story  «)f  tlu^  famous  lilauator,  Simon  liolivar,  who  aided  not 
oidy  one  nation  to  throw  off  the  yoke*  of  oppression,  but  whose 
triumphs  aia  reeorded  by  monuments  in  various  lands,  reads  like  a 
romance,  (len.  Holivar  aehieved  the  indepcmdeiice  of  three  coun¬ 
tries — feats  that  an*  rendered  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
nMuemlx'r  tlu'  lack  of  trarsportation  faciliti('s  of  those  early  days. 

(’aracas,  th(>  native  home  of  Bolivar,  honors  him  with  a  magnificent 
monuimmt.  Likewise  other  countric's  have  paid  tribute  to  his 
memory  by  the  erection  of  monuments,  while  tlu'  North  American 
metropolis  placed  in  (’entral  Bark  a  sph'i’did  tribute  to  this  beloved 
South  American  hero. 

Far  to  the  southwaril  the  p(‘o))h‘  also  eontinue  to  erect  mmiuments 
to  their  heroes,  ('ommemorating  th<>  passage  of  the  Andes  from 
Argentina  to  ('hih*,  a  wonderful  military  triumj)h  accomplished 
years  ago  by  San  Martin,  the  Argertine  hero,  a  monument  was 
recejitly  placed  in  Mendoza,  from  which  plac<‘  the  |)erilous  march 
over  the  Amh's  was  begun.  This  monument  represents  (Jen.  San 
Martin  astride  his  favoritt*  horse  |)ressing  forward,  closely  followed  by 
his  faithbd  me.n.  A  bugler  is  depicted  as  straining  every  nerve  of  self 
and  steed  in  onh'r  to  echo  the  commands  of  his  lea<ler,  while  above 
the  whol(>  group  a  white  angtd  of  victoi  v  typifies  a  worthy  cause. 
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IMioto^raph  by  Han-is-Kwiny. 

lIKUOKa  OF  lNJ)KFENi)KN('K— <;Uori’  OF  NOTAiM^K  niAlOVFTKKS  IN  AMKJOrAN  UISTOUV. 

Hronzc  friezt*  iniorninn  om*  of  th<‘  halls  of  the  DajiKhters  of  th.*  Anierican  l{i'V(>lution  Huihiing  at  Wiisliiiigloii.  D.  ('.  The  relief  is  the  work  of  the  French 
sculptor,  David  d’Angers,  an<l  is  a  roi)lica  of  a  part  of  the  statue  to  tJutenberg  in  France.  One  of  the  foiirsides  of  the  j)edestal  of  his  statue  was 
reserved  for  America  bv  the  sculptor  and  on  it  he  dejacted  the  benefitsof  printing  to  America.  Di'iijainin  Franklin,  th»'  central  tigiire,  i.v  hoMing  the 
of  In<lppcTidonc*o.  Jin«i  urotind  him  tin*  flgiiros  wolJ  known  In  Ainerietiii  liistory.  In  Hu*  foregroiimi  lo  the  rluht  Is  t  lie  tlgnro  of  ‘icn.  Siiiiou 


<'nili-ti*sy  nf  llilstrui‘i<'li  Art i.-;i  <*!'  Itarrrlitim. 

I'KtirDSKI)  MODKl.  MIU  MoNTMK.NT  AT  MoM'KVI  DKO,  I  lUTilAY,  To 
<;KNKUAI.  AUTUiAS. 

One  of  the  jirize-wiiiiii!!);  (fesittiis  siitnnilled  in  tlie  loinpelilion  for  the  inonnnient  lotieneral  Arlitias. 
Tills  fanions  hero  won  the  iinlejien'lem e  of  rrnjtnay  and  is  lionored  in  every  home.  Tlie  Irihnte  to  his 
memory  will  eost  more  than  SKKl.ntin  and  will  1h'  one  of  the  most  la'anlifnl  monnmenisof  the  .Vmerieas 


rnuit«‘'V  ot  lai-uo 

l’l{()r<)SKIi  MoXI  MKNT  to  HAKOX  1)0  UIO  UKANCO  AT  UlO  DK  JANKIUO.  UUAZIL. 

An  inlornalional  coiniKMiiion  in  which  no  less  Ilian  17  scnljilors  snhniitled  ino'lels  resnileil  in  the  choice 
of  the  above  ilesiKii  hy  F.  Charpenlier.  of  I’aris.  Ainonn  the  coiniielin);  sculptors  were  5  Mrazillans,  2 
Italians,  2  (ierinans.  Frenchinen,  anil  2  I’oitiit'iiese.  It  is  jilanncil  to  expenil  nearly  ?l ,()t«l.ll<)()  in  the 
erection  of  this  inoninneni .  and  the  site  has  been  chosen  in  the  bartto  lia  Carioea,  near  the  .Vvenida 
Central.  The  (treater  part  of  this  siiin  has  already  been  raised  by  poimltir  subscription.  The  inomi- 
tneni  is  niiijestic  and  dicnified  in  outline,  while  the  abundant  use  of  allegorical  croniis  littin(tly  express 
the  noble  iileals  whu  h  inspired  this  statesman  of  Mrazil  and  of  all  Sotiih  .Vnierica. 


r<)  oi'  1^1  Ar^e  tt  na  «  n  I  iiropa.  liun'clttna 

iJKONZK  STATCE  OK  (iKX.  Jl'STO  JOSE  DK  rUoKIZA. 

This  iiia>:iiifK'i‘nl  work  of  arl  roprc^onts  Ihc  first  jirosidcnt  of  llir  Arci’iilinc  Coiifoilcralioii,  ami  tin 
statue  will  sooti  he  jilaeed  on  tlie  I'r<|iii7.a  Driveway,  at  I’araiia,  the  eapitol  of  the  I’roviiiee  of  Kiiln 
l!ios,  .\ ryetit ina .  It  is  the  work  of  tlie  Spanish  seiil]itor.  Iteiilliiiie. 
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HONOKIXG  H?;K0ES. 

AuotluM-  sootioii  of  Ar<;eiitinii  lias  rocontly  lionorod  (ion.  riciuiza 
by  erectin';  a  statue  in  the  city  of  Parana.  This  hero  won  the  Battle 
of  Caceros  in  lSo2  and  thereby  ended  the  rule  of  the  Hosas.  This 
heautifid  sculpture  was  done  in  Spain;  it  is  colossal  in  size  and 
i(“presents  the  hero  astride  a  splendid  steed,  (len.  l’r(|uiza,  it  will 
h(‘  remeinheied,  was  the  lirst  jiiesident  of  the  Ar<;ontine  Confederation 
( IS;)3-1S()())  and  did  a  wonderful  work  in  luoldinj;  the  history  of  the 
country  which  has  since  <;rown  into  lueinhership  of  the  <;reat  nations 
of  the  world. 

Several  years  a<;o  the  (iovernment  of  Uru<;uay  instituted  a  com¬ 
petition  for  desi<;ns  for  a  projiosed  monument  to  (len.  Artij'as,  the 
victor  of  the  Battle  of  Jais  Piedras  and  the  j;reat  hero  of  the  war  for 
Uru<;uayan  independence.  This  comjietition  was  ojien  to  native  and 
foreisrn  sculjitors,  and  the  many  desi<;ns  submitted  showed  the  activity 
of  comjietitors.  The  committee  found  two  statues  of  ecpial  excel¬ 
lence,  one  desif;ned  by  an  Italian  and  the  other  by  a  rru<;uayan 
sculjitor,  and  has  ordered  another  competition  between  the  two 
artists.  The  work  of  one  of  the  Xorth  American  sculptors  received 
favorable  mention. 

'Phis  memorial  is  to  be  jilaced  in  Independence  Scpiare  in  Monte¬ 
video,  the  total  cost  of  which  will  be  more  than  SI 00,000.  When 
completed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  South  America.  Of 
colossal  size,  it  dejncts  the  mounted  commander  overlookin';  a  field 
of  victory.  Ilis  soldiers  near  him  are  ])roclaimin<;  their  joy,  while  two 
female  fi<;ures  forminj;  the  top  of  the  monument  are  symbolical  of 
democracy  ajid  the  Bepublic. 

Mercedes,  a  city  in  the  western  part  of  Uruguay,  is  to  have  a 
monument  to  commemorate  the  dawn  of  independence.  This 
tribute  will  adorn  one  of  the  princi])al  s(juares  of  that  city,  and  a 
prize  of  S‘20,()()0  was  offered  for  the  best  desi<;n  submitted  to  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  work.  Competition  was  active  and  the 
actual  monument  will  doubtless  be  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  in  its 
alle';oiical  desi<;n  rival  anythin*;  of  like  nature  in  the  country. 

Another  uni(|ue  memorial  is  to  be  found  adornin*;  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  beautiful  buildin*;  erected  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  city  of  Washin*;ton.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  bronze  tablet  and  shows  Cleor*;e  Washington,  'Phomas 
.lelferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  La  Fayette,  and  other  leading  ligures 
in  the  great  battle  for  independence,  and  included  in  the  grou])  is 
seen  the  figure  of  Bolivar,  re])resenting  the  heroes  of  South  America. 

'Phe  tablet  was  the  gift  of  Madame  Leferme,  a  French  lady,  who 
through  the  medium  of  his  excellency  M.  .1.  d.  flusserand,  the  French 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  ])resented  this  work  of  art  to  the  ])atriotic 
women  of  the  United  States  wlu)  are  working  tirelessly  to  ])erpetuate 
the  memories  of  their  heroic  forefathers. 


COCA  — THE  WONDER- 
PLANT  OF  THE  ANDES' 

riinv  K‘;ivi“s  supply  fur  six  ilays'  man  li  allord, 

Tlu‘  (^iiiloila  with  this  jtrovision  stor'd 
<  ati  pass  t  ho  vast  atid  oloudy  AikIos  o’er.  Cowley. 

Maw  years  a^o  when  Inca  civilization  r('i*;ne»l  ovim'  a  vast 
section  of  tlie  western  part  of  Sontli  America  yoiinj;  num 
enfrajicd  in  athh'tie  contests,  as  tliey  do  to-day,  ami 
iunoiif;  tlie  most  eovi'ted  rewards  tin*  victors  eonld  ex¬ 
pect  were  little  pouches  filled  with  dry  h*aves.  Each  pouch  piu'- 
ehanet*  hori*  the  handiwork  of  soimt  dusky  maiden,  marvelously 
wroufiht  in  aeeordanee  with  tin*  ti'aehinjis  of  Mamma  Oello,  tin* 
famous  eharaettu'  who  tradition  says  came  forth  from  mysti'rious 
Lake  Titicaca  to  tetudi  tlu'  world  tlu'  art  of  spinninj;  and  wtaivino. 
Aeeompanyin*!  tin*  pouch  of  halves,  or  ehus|)a,  as  it  was  ealhal,  was 
a  small  tiourd  known  as  the  jiopdra,  eontainin<i  lime;  the  leaves  had 
heim  carefully  plucked  from  the  “diviiu'  plant,”  coca,  while  tlu' 
liiiK'  served  to  make  them  mori'  iileasintj  to  the  taste.  'Pin'  two 
suhstanei's,  eomhini'd,  fornual  a  strimj^th-produeinj;  (‘liuuent  of 
wondiM'ful  power.  Suhjeets  of  the  Inca  who  thus  fortifiial  tlumi- 
si'lves  hy  chewing  coca  liaivi's  helievial  tludr  hodii's  possessed  sujkm'- 
human  enduranei':  and  tin*  happy  victor  of  an  Andean  “Marathon” 
douhtless  gavi'  du('  eri'dit  to  thi'  sustaining  |)ower  of  coca. 

WluMi  Pizarro  landed  in  Ihuu  and  his  cavalcade  journi'ved  u|)  tlu* 
mountains  toward  ('ajamarea,  native  nu'ssengers  who  hon*  to  the 
Inca  chieftain  the*  ni'ws  of  the  arrival  of  strange  faeis  are  said  to 
hav(*  bi'cn  huoyi'd  onward  hy  tlu'  ever-sustaining  force  of  coca  leaves. 
To-day  tin*  Inea  diseimdant  includes  tin*  sacred  leaf  as  a  part  of  his 
cepiipment  whim  starting  forth  on  a  journey,  and  he  prohahly  prizes 
it  as  highly  as  did  his  forefathers  in  the  ohhm  days  when  this  won¬ 
derful  plant  was  “presented  to  tin*  waiting  worhl.” 

'Phe  leaves  wiu'e  usi'd  at  oflerings  to  the  sun;  to  maki'  smoke  at 
sacrifices;  tii'd  up  in  ermh*  packages  tlu'V  were  thrown  into  streams 
and  the  faithful  hidii'vers  followial  them  for  days  as  a  demonstration 
of  faith  and  fidelity;  and  at  death  a  supply  of  huivis  was  always 
placed  with  tin*  body  of  tin*  di'ciuised. 

Through  till'  ag(s  the  sacred  coca  iilant  has  passed  its  strange' 
|)e)We'r  freun  ge'iie'iatiem  tee  ge'ne'iatiem ;  se'ie'Utists  have  stuelieel  ami 
inve'stigate'el  its  preepe'i  tie's;  physie  ians  all  eive'i'  the  weulel  have'  praiseel 

>  Uy  William  I{<‘iil,  I’aii  .Viiierican  Union  stall. 
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INl’AS  (;aTI1K1{IN(!  coca, 


lu'sc  imoiont  (lni\viiis!s  were  iiiiulo  by  I)f  liry  in  liKKt. ami,  iioiii!;  iiiorc  or  less  typical  of 
early  eivilizal  ion,  are  here  |)reseiile(l  as  showing  a  phase  of  eo<‘a  industry  as  well  as 
t  he  peculiar  ornaments  of  t  he  t  inie. 
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and  condiMiiiu'd  it;  and  (inite  m'cntly  the  ('onfjress  of  tlie  United 
States  saw  proper  to  discuss  this  mysterious  jdant,  while  oui-  jjreatest 
city  has  a])pointe<l  a  woman  wliose  sol<‘  duty  is  to  look  out  for  cocaine- 
law  violators.  Imh'ed,  enlijilitemal  man  to-day  has  adopted  the  coca 
plant  of  the  ahorijiines;  and  thc!  j)hysician  linds  cocaine,  a  product  of 
coca  leaves,  a  most  im|)ortant  medium  for  alleviatin<i  pain  and  foi’ 
countless  uses  in  the  medical  profession. 

Wh  at  is  coca?  In  the  first  jdace,  the  plant  should  not  he  con- 
foundt'd  with  the  cocoa  or  chocolati'  hean  from  which  is  made  the 
delicious  hevera*re  and  the  food  so  popular  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  C'ocoa  is  produced  from  the  secals  of  the  palm,  Theohroma 
cacao,  a  tr<*e  found  in  tropical  America,  whose  ])roduct  was  first  taken 
hy  the  S])aniards  to  hhirojiean  countries.  Chocolate  as  fienerally 
known  and  used  is  prepared  from  cocoa,  and  the  former  word  is 
h(4ieved  to  he  of  Mexican  oripn,  viz,  choco  =  cacao;  latl  =  water. 

Koufildy  speakinj;,  the  home,  possibly  the  orijjinal  home,  of  tin* 
coca  ])lant  may  he  defined  as  coverin*;  seetions  of  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  B(»livia,  and  Brazil  ;  while  it  is  also  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies, 
Ceylon,  India,  Java,  etc.  The  ])lant,  ervthioxylon  coca,  somewhat 
resembles  the  blackthorn  bush  of  the  Unit(‘d  States,  and  "rows  to 
the  h(‘i"ht  of  6  or  S  feet,  accordiu"  to  altitude  and  climatic  conditions. 
For  example,  in  the  region  of  southern  Colombia,  at  about  3,000  feel 
altitude,  and  in  other  sections  of  the  Andes,  the  plant  often  measures 
12  fe(‘t  in  hei"hl ;  but  as  the  mountains  are  ascended  the  bush  degen¬ 
erates  into  a  small  shrub. 

The  j)lant’s  branches  are  straight;  the  leaves  are  green,  thin, 
o])a(pie,  oval,  and  tapering  at  the  ends.  A  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  leaf  is  an  areolated  section  bounded  by  two  curved  lines, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  main  rib.  The  ])retty  little  flowers  of  the 
coca  form  in  clusters  on  short  stems;  the  corolla  is  com])osed  of  five 
])etals  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  and  the  ]>istils  have  three  car])els. 
The  flowering  season  is  hdlowed  by  a  production  of  red  berries.  In 
growing  coca  the  seeds  are  usually  sown  in  December  and  January 
on  small  plots  of  land  sheltered  from  the  sun.  By  the  time  they  are 
I  V  or  2  feet  high  they  are  trans])lanted  to  the  larger  ])lots  or  “co¬ 
calcs,”  as  the  ])lantations  are  called,  and  after  growing  for  a  year  or 
two  the  ])lants  become  ])roductive,  and  es])ecially  so  when  in  dam]) 
and  warm  localities;  but  the  best  leaves  are  obtained  from  plants 
growing  in  dryer  sections,  such  as  on  the  hillsides.  A  ])lant  may  be 
j)roductive  for  40  years  or  longer. 

Let  us  briefly  view  a  modern  coca  plantation.  Uould  one  be 
trans])orted  suddenh'  and  ])laced  within  view  of  a  cucal  of  the  eastern 
Andes  it  might  at  first  glance  be  dillicult  to  decide  whether  the 
scene  was  in  Ja])an  or  in  South  America,  so  much  do  the  cocals 
resemble  the  intensively  cidtivaled  tea  ])lantations  in  the  Orient. 


I'K’KIXC  COCA  IX  HOl.lVl A 


This  jiicliire  illusiralt's  a  harvest  scene  on  a  small  cocal.  Here  the  laborers  use  both  hands  and  niaki 
rapid  i)rof!ross,  hilt  when  hisher-grade  leaves  are  gathered  only  one  hand  is  used  and  the  leaves  an 
selected  one  hy  one.  The  plants  seen  in  the  picture  have  not  reached  their  full  height. 


A  CtlCA  CAUAVAX  XlCAUIXt;  CC/.CO,  I’ICUl'. 


t)f  the  many  tuetjiods  of  transporting  products  from  interior  sections  few,  if  any.  are  more  picturesuue 
than  that  Of  the  stalely  llama.  I  he  liurden  hearer  of  the  high  .\ tides.  The  juclure  shows  a  drove  fol¬ 
lowing  their  leaders,  each  hurdened  with  a  full  load  of  ciH’a  leaves,  which  may  have  come  over  a  route 
that  horse  and  wagon  could  never  scale. 


A  (;ANii  l)F  COCA  (JATUKKKUS  IN  IfOl.lVIA. 

l  ilt'  A'iiii);iis  ii'i’liiii  of  Molivia  has  loii);  hfi'ii  thiIi'iI  for  its  ctK'a  iilaiilalions.  Thf  iH'^’iiiiiiu^  of  a  ftK'al  may  ho  sfon  on  the  left  of  llif  |iii'liiif  wliilf  Ihf 
iialivfs  in  iho  foit'Krouiul  art'  rt'sliii}:  from  Ihi'ir  lahors,  ami  facli  out'  douhlless  is  ohowim;  Ihf  Ifavfs.  The  Hal  siirfacf  in  Ihf  ffiilfr  of  thf  |)ifliirf 
is  list'll  for  (iryiiit:  thf  Ifavt's  ami  thf  thatfhfd-rooffd  fottaiif  proviiles  shfitfr  ftir  tlif  wtirkfrs. 
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The  cocals  are  scattered  along  the  Andes,  generally  on  the  eastern 
slo])es,  from  Colombia  to  llolivia.  Beginning  in  the  low  forest  where 
vegetation  is  almost  impenetrable,  they  are  to  be  seen  here  and 
there  in  mountain  clearings  up  to  about  (1,000  feet  altitude.  Small 
plots  of  land  from  half  an  acre  u))  appear  to  satisfy  the  average 
coca  ])roducer.  On  this  small  area  the  young  plants  are  set  a  few 
feet  a])art,  so  as  to  make  about  7,000  ])lants  per  acre,  or  1,S00  plants 
])er  cato,  to  use  the  local  term.  An  average  jneld  of  4  ounces  per 
plant  amounts  to  450  ])ounds  ])er  cato  at  each  harvest,  and  there 
are  three  harvests  a  year,  about  March,  June,  and  November,  respec¬ 
tively,  the  lirst  one  being  considered  the  best  or  most  fruitful.  This 
yield  would  make  over  a  thousand  pounds  of  fresh,  or  something 
over  500  jxnmds  of  dried  leaves  for  shi])ment. 

The  coca  jdant  when  found  wild  is  usually  larger  than  the  cultivated 
shrub,  because  the  jdantc'r  kee])s  it  pruned  to  a  convenient  height  for 
harvesting  the  leave's.  'Phe  ))luckers  are  skilled  in  their  work,  and 
usually  sepiat  in  front  of  a  bush  and  by  a  long-practiced  knack  or 
dexterity  soon  strij)  the  leaves,  using  both  hands  in  the  ojeeration. 
At  other  time's  more  care  is  exercise'el,  and  the  jeicker  sede'cts  eeidy  the 
best  leaves,  gathering  them  one  by  one.  In  either  case  they  pass 
freun  the  hands  into  an  ajerem  eer  jxmeho;  and  femr  or  five  ex])erts  by 
the  former  metheeel  can  gather  a  “ce'sta,”  or  abenit  25  pounels,  in  a 
day.  The  jireeeluct  is  the'ii  carrie'el  to  sheels  and  spread  u])e)n  rough 
stone  heels  or  upon  harel  grounel  tee  elrv,  a  stage  requiring  the  cle)sost 
watching  in  eu  eler  that  no  rain  may  fall  upon  the  eliying  leave's.  This 
elrying  piocess  may  be  ceunpleted  in  from  S  to  10  hours  if  weather 
conelitions  are  favorable,  anel  then  tlie  leaves  are  ready  to  pack  and 
begin  their  long  jouriu'v  overlanel  to  the  neare'st  market. 

UsuaUy  the  ceecaLs  are  weerked  by  native's,  women  anel  chilelren  pre'- 
dominating  in  the  weerk.  If  outside  helj)  is  empleeyeel,  tlu'se  laborers 
are  j)juel  from  25  te)  30  ce'iits  for  eeich  30  pounds  e)f  leave's  jeickeel.  In 
eether  worels,  if  ceuulitions  are  ge>oel,  the  ce^ca  costs  the  jdanter  less  than 
3  cents  jeer  pounel  at  his  oeecal.  Put  up  in  peeunel  packages  the  best 
grade  e>f  leave's  is  worth  at  seapeert  abeuit  35  to  45  cents  ])er  pounel. 

The  greatest  coca  section  eef  Bolivia  lie's  in  the  Dejeartment  of 
Yungexs,  anel  some  of  the  chie'f  towns  whose  inelustry  is  ceempexsed 
largely  eef  coca  trallic  are  Chulumani,  Iriqxexna,  Chujee,  Chirca,  etc. 
.\t  one  time  the  Yungeis  region  sent  to  the  La  Paz  market  more  than 
half  a  million  baskets  eef  ceeca  leave's  annually,  and  each  bexsket  we'ighed 
abemt  70  pounels.  Such  a  traffic  threnigh  a  laml  where  meeelern  trans- 
])ortation  is  just  beginning  to  penc'trate,  ek'maneleel,  e)f  course,  hunelre'els 
e)f  men  and  animals,  anel  even  te)-elay  the  coca  caravans,  if  such  they 
may  be  te'rme'el,  are  a  meest  interesting  sight  and  one  that  the  moving- 
picture  man  ajepjirently  has  failed  to  secure. 

38714— Hull,  o  14 - •> 


The  picture  shows  the  appeanuico  of  coca  leaves  after  they  have  been  prepared  for  market .  They  are  of  a  bi(»wnish-j;reeii  <‘olor  aitd  from  inch  to  Inche 
modern  leaf  shows  imicli  similarity  to  ilie  f<»rni  and  size  of  the  leaves  found  with  I’eruvian  iminiinies  that  iiiusl  have  iK-en  buried  centuries  a 
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'riu'  triiiisjMtitatioii  of  coca  loiives  from  the*  j)liint!iti(m  to  tlu*  miirkot 
is  slow  and  (‘.\|)('nsiv(‘,  for  usually  long  and  rugged  distances  must 
1)(“  covi'ied,  and  the  product  carried  on  the  hacks  of  natives,  mules, 
or  llamas.  The  leaves  are  ])aeked  in  various  ways;  .sometimes  in 
large  sacks  trodden  tight  by  the  feet  of  ])aekers,  and  again  they  are 
nnule  into  hales  and  wra])])ed  with  banana  leaves,  with  an  outer  cov¬ 
ering  of  eoar.se  cloth.  C'harcoal  is  soimdimes  added  to  keep  the  leaves 
inoist. 

In  st)me  sections  of  the  Andes  the  tiaveler  often  notices  the  coca 
packages  wra])])ed  in  materials  of  bright  and  varied  colors,  wdiich  lend 
a  touch  of  the  ])icturesque  as  a  coca  cavalcade  wends  its  way  wearily 
along  mountain  cliff  or  ravine,  wIkmc  a  false  stc*])  would  ])reci])itate 
animal  or  mast<>r  to  instant  dj'ath.  Many  mules  carry  si.\  ‘'tam- 
hoies”  or  packages  stra])])ed  together,  making  a  load  of  300  ])ounds. 
If  traiis])oited  by  llama  the  ])ackag('s  ar<‘  considerably  smaller,  as  this 
l)(>ast  of  .burden  quickly  resents  an  overload. 

'rw(t  varieties  of  leaves  are  coming  to  the  markets  in  the  rnited 
.State.s — the  large  leaf  or  liolivian  coca,  and  the  small  leaf  called 
'rru.xillo  or  Peruvian  coca.  Leaves  for  chewing  purposes  are  selected 
by  the  odor,  sweetness,  or  bitterness. 

'I'he  odor  a])pears  to  follow  the  l(‘aves  wlnMcver  they  are  taken, 
and  upon  o])(‘ning  a  hah*  there  is  an  aromatic  ochtr  somewhat  like 
that  of  Chinese  tea  or  the  vanilla  bean,  hut  the  practieed  pharmacist 
usually  selects  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  or  low-grade  leaves  with 
litth'  dilliculty. 

In  liH2  Bolivia  e.\])orted  385  metric  tons  of  coca  leaves,  the  value 
of  which  was  73t),21)()  bolivianos,  or  nearly  !?30l),()0().  In  1010  Peru 
shi])])ed  to  foreign  lands  more  than  S345,755  worth  of  cocaine  made 
in  her  factories.  I'he  following  year  the  best  leaves  wer('  worth  S2'2 
per  (pnntal  of  100  pounds  at  Salaverrv,  a  port  from  whieh  large 
(pnintities  are  shippcMl.  This  price  was  regarded  as  e.xtremely  high. 

A  vi'iir  or  so  ago  when  traveling  in  tin*  home  land  of  the  coca  plant 
the  writer  frcMpiently  ijupured  the  distance  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  many  ai\swers  of  the  humble  native's  were  given  in  the  measure 
of  coca  leaves;  that  is,  so  many  handfuls  of  leaves  marked  the  dis¬ 
tance.  'Phis  meant  that  the  native  could  cover  the  distance  by 
havijig  tlu'  r(‘<piired  (piajititv  of  h'aves  to  juturish  and  sustaiji  him 
0)1  the  journey. 

'I'he  beautifully  workeel  chuspa  or  poueh  reh'rred  to  at  the  hegin- 
inng  of  this  article  has  iji  many  cases  degc'iierated  into  a  common 
h'ather  hag.  This  is  usually  seeji  datigling  about  the  waist  of  the 
lahori'i’  or  it  may  he  tucked  away  beneath  his  home-woven  head 
c*>verijig.  At  ajiy  rate  he  has  the  all-im|)ortai\t  leaf  about  his  person 
and  tluT'c  or  four  times  a  dav  labor  must  he  suspc'iuled  for  ‘‘chacehar" 
or  “  acullicar,”  as  the  chewing  of  coca  is  locally  termed.  'I'he  actual 


VIEW  OK  CUZCO,  KEKU. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  I'uzco  was  the  chief  center  of  Inca  civilization.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Urubamba  Kiver  and  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  12,000  feet: 
northward  and  eastward  the  country  slopes  rapidly  to  the  region  where  the  coca  plant  is  found  in  abundance  and  from  whence  comes  a  large  coca  trade.  The  llama 
and  donkey  caravans  that  pour  their  strange  commerce  into  Cuzco  are  most  interesting  studies,  which  the  moving-picture  man  will  present  to  visitors  at  the 
I’anama- Pacific  Exposition  next  year.  The  city  has  a  population  to-<lay  of  about  15, (KX)  persons. 


Panama- Pacinc  Exposition  next  year. 


Tlie  inercasiii);  demand  for  cocaine  and  its  products  have  caused  the  estalilishment  of  no  fewer  than  2o 
factories  in  Peru,  so  that  at  present  the  Itcpublic  not  only  ships  coca  leaves  hut  larpe  quantities  of 
cocaine  to  foreign  lands.  The  establishment  pictured  above  is  located  in  the  Monzon  Valley.  The 
ancient  city  of  Trujillo  is  another  section  which  has  several  cocaine  factories. 


A  BUSINESS  STREET  IN’  COCHABAMBA,  BOEIVIA. 


Cochabamba,  with  its  :iO,{KK)  population,  is  a  city  of  great  commercial  importance  in  the  far  interior  of 
Bolivia.  The  modern  railway  has  just  reached  its  gates,  and  new  life  is  apparent  on  all  sides.  Piled 
high  along  the  side  of  the  street  may  lie  seen  large  bales  of  coca  leaves  destined  for  foreign  markets. 
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inelliotl  of  the  native  is  about  as  follows;  The  hranehes  or  stoek  of 
the  leaves  are  removed  bv  rublnnj;  in  the  ])alms  of  the  liaiuls,  the  line 
leaves  are  then  put  into  the  mouth  and  chewed  into  a  ball;  then  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  or  ashes  is  added  to  jdve  the  desired  relish. 
Durinj;  the  course  of  a  day  2  or  3  ounces  of  coca  may  be  consumetl, 
the  amount  of  course  de])endinjt  upon  many  thinfjs,  such  as  the  de¬ 
cree  of  exertion,  the  distance  traveled,  etc. 

The  habitual  coca  user  is  often  disj^usting  to  the  forei<;ner,  for  the 
former  bears  about  his  mouth  si^ns  of  his  habit;  but  to  the  writer's 
mind  the  counterpart  is  easily  found  in  tlie  tobacco  chewer,  whose 
a])])earance  frequently  is  not  al)ove  that  of  the  coca  devotee.  The 
latter  has  another  characteristic,  and  that  is  the  puffed  or  enlar<;ed 
cheek,  very  noticeable  to  the  stranjter;  this  is  caused  by  Ion"  and 
continued  use  of  the  coca  (juid  within  the  jaw,  and  is  known  as 
‘‘  jnccho.” 

It  is  estimated  that  somethin"  like  S. 000, 000  of  the  world’s  people 
use  coca  in  its  natural  form,  the  majority  of  them  beinjr  in  the 
Andean  repon  of  South  Ameiica,  while  millions  more  partake  of  its 
properties  in  various  forms  (»f  nu'dicine  or  bevera"es.  When  first 
taken  into  the  mouth  theleavescauseatinftlin"  sensation  of  the  ton"ue 
ami  membranes  of  the  throat,  and  as  the  so-called  relish  of  unslacked 
lime  or  any  of  the  several  varieties  of  ashes  are  introduced  the  sensa¬ 
tion  is  still  more  pronouncc'd.  The  leaves  have  a  definite  action  upon 
the  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  therefore  affect  the  or"ans  of 
hun"er.  By  the  use  of  the  stimulation  of  coca  it  is  said  that  a  peison 
may  jto  as  lonj;;  as  three  days  with  little  or  no  inconvenience,  ('oca, 
however,  is  not  a  food,  as  is  ch'arly  shown  by  the  loss  of  weijtht  when 
existing;  solely  on  its  stinudation.  In  small  (juantities  it  stimulates 
the  intestinal  or"ans,  but  when  consumed  in  vast  quantities  it  aj)j)eai-s 
to  have  a  somewhat  paralyziii"  effect;  jud"in"  by  many  extremely 
a};(*d  p(‘ivons  whom  one  meets  when  sojourniuf'  in  lands  where  coca 
is  "enerally  used,  it  woidd  a])])ear  there  arc*  other  aj;(*ncies  counter¬ 
act  in"  such  effect. 

Travelers  unfamiliar  with  coca,  on  visiting  sections  where  it  is 
consumed,  find  their  ])hysical  ])owei‘s  gnuitly  increased  by  partaking 
of  the  leaves.  Shortly  thereafter  an  exhilarating  effect  is  felt  and 
one’s  hunger  seems  to  have  departed,  and  he  is  ready  for  any  physical 
exertion. 

Dr.  Nicolas  Monardes,  a  jihy.sician,  of  Seville,  by  his  writings  in 
1565  first  acquainted  European  jieoples  with  a  knowledge  of  coca; 
but  it  remained  for  a  Frenchman  to  jiopularize  the  ])lant  bj'  produc¬ 
ing  from  its  leaves  a  beverage  which  has  had  an  extensive  sale. 

The  effects  of  coca  and  its  various  products  upon  the  human  sys¬ 
tem  have  long  been  the  subject  of  study  and  investigation,  and 
diversity  of  opinion  still  exists.  Dr.  Valdez  in  1S44,  writing  about 
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riie  commproi;il  jiossiliilitii's  of  flip  lioni  Rivor  spplion  of  lioliviii  arp  attraptiiiE  itiveslors.  lull  iinlil  the 
modern  railway  is  introdiiped  ils  jirodiiPIs  must  be  transported  on  the  haeks  of  natives,  or  on  muie- 
bapk.  As  a  iiarl  of  theirnepessarv  snpiiiies  the  Rolivian  laborers  require popa  ieaves  to  stimulate  their 
energies  on  Ioiie  and  arduous  journeys. 


Ifere  is  tieiiieted  a  forest  primeval,  Init  advaneins  Pivilization  is  sending  engineers  and  railway  Imilders 
far  from  heatea  paths.  The  laborers  and  paekers  employed  on  this  work  were  freely  supplied  with 
popa  leaves. 


A  PACKAGE  OK  COCA  LEAVES  BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  COCAL. 


The  leaves  are  packed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  sometimes  heini;  press'd  into  ba?s,  and  agiin 
being  put  up  in  neat  packages  as  shown  in  thi  c  it.  In  tli  >  latter  case  bmina  li'aves  are 
first  used,  with  an  outer  wrapping  of  coarsi  cloth:  the  latter  is  freq  lently  of  various 
colors  and,  when  upon  the  backs  of  a  long  lint  of  llamas  or  donkeys,  mikes  a  pi  'turesque 
moving  spectacle,  winding  in  and  out  of  mountain  fastne.s.ses. 


THE  POPORO  OR  GOURD  AND  ITS  THREE  STAGES. 


The  figure  on  the  left  shows  the  gourd  wlion  first  made  and  ready  for  use;  in  the  next 
iiiustration  the  incrustation  formed  about  the  op'iiing  may  be  noticed,  while  the 
third  cut  shows  the  incrustation  considerably  enlarged  by  long  usage.  The  stick,  seen 
in  the  picture,  is  used  for  extracting  the  llipta  (lime  or  ashes)  from  the  popdro.  The 
llipta,  for  adding  a  “relish”  to  the  coca  leaves,  varies  with  different  localities,  but 
very  often  it  is  made  from  ashes  of  the  qiiinoa  plant  mixed  with  lime.  The  foreigner 
frequently  tests  the  leaves,  but  hesitates  to  add  the  relish  from  the  popdro. 
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coca,  said:  “The  native  is  very  vt)raeious  and  loses  his  strenjjth  when 
ahstaininj;  from  the  leaves.  With  a  handful  of  roasted  corn  and  oidy 
coca  he  will  travel  a  hundred  miles  afoot,  keepin*;  ])ace  with  a  horse 
or  mule.’’  An  English  botanist.  Dr.  1{.  S])ruce,  who  went  to  South 
America  in  1(S49  and  s])ent  10  years  in  scientilic  study  of  the  Amazon 
flora,  said  that  a  native  could  travel  two  or  three  days  without  sleej) 
and  with  no  more  food  than  tapioca,  ashes  of  imhamha,  and  coca 
leaves. 

In  science,  art,  or  politics  the  o])inions  of  the  deepest  thinkers  and 
investigators  widely  differ.  Seventeen  years  ago  a  prominent  medical 
writer  began  a  series  of  coca  investigations.  In  three  years  10, ()()() 
letters  were  sent  to  as  many  practicing  physicians  and  medical  pro¬ 
fessors  throughout  the  United  States.  The  object  was  to  obtain  the 
opinions  of  these  physicians  as  to  the  effects  of  coca  and  its  products 
upon  the  human  system  as  observed  in  their  practice. 

Of  the  total  number  of  ])hvsicians  addressed  only  1,20()  responded. 
Of  the  latter  number  44  had  failed  to  observe  any  noticeable  effects, 
while  many  others  had  never  used  any  product  of  coca  in  their 
practice;  1(57  had  not  noticed  any  tendency  to  the  formation  of  a 
"habit”  from  tbe  use  of  coca,  while  21  had  observed  such  tendency; 

reported  that  it  improved  sleep,  while  80  observed  that  its  use 
prevented  sleep;  58  reported  stimulated  nerves,  and  21  saw  the  oppo¬ 
site  effect;  27  noted  that  it  diminished,  while  113  reported  that  its 
use  increased,  the  appetite;  109  said  it  stimulated  the  mind,  while  3 
claimed  it  caused  de])ression;  276  observers  specified  tbe  form  of  coca 
used  and  gave  many  other  details  which  added  considerably  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  coca  in  its  various  forms. 

Like  many  other  plants  and  drugs,  coca  may  be  a  blessing  or  a 
curse.  Several  years  ago  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  "Habit-Forming  Agents,”  in  which  the 
products  of  coca  leaves,  among  those  of  other  ])lants,  are  condemned. 
The  ])amphlet,  however,  refers  more  particularly  to  the  indiscriminate 
use  and  sale  of  coca  and  other  extracts  which  it  is  claimed  is  a  menace 
to  |)ublic  welfare. 

Whatever  favor  or  disfavor  with  which  the  scientific  world  looks 
upon  coca,  the  fact  remains  that  some  of  its  ])roducts  have  become 
a  practical  necessity  for  the  human  family.  What  a  blessing,  thinks 
the  sufferer  who  goes  to  the  surgeon,  and  his  a])plications  of  cocaine 
reduce  the  agonies  of  knife  or  instrument  to  a  minimum.  Indeed, 
the  uses  of  cocaine  in  countless  minor  and  even  major  operations 
have  made  its  service  invaluable  both  to  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
and  the  skilled  hand  of  the  specialist.  Possibly  other  agencies  might 
be  employed,  but  the  ])roduct  of  the  little  coca  leaf  has  its  own 
peculiar  place  in  relieving  humanity  of  a  vast  amount  of  suffering. 
Intem])erance  in  anything  may  cause  ruin,  but  rightly  directed  a 
most  dangerous  substance  becomes  a  powerful  agency  for  doing  good. 


SrKCIMKN.S  OF  TIIK  UKM  TIKI  L  HANDIWORK  OK  TllK  INCAS. 

The  flftfen  illustrations  shown  iibove  are  typical  of  the  various  prizes  for  which  in  ancient  times  there 
were  spirited  contests.  The  nonch  represented  in  the  ujjper  left-hand  corner  is  believed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  stvles;  the  large  one  in  the  center  and  also  .several  of  the  smaller  ones  rejtre- 
sent  tireless  patience  and  fine  neetllework.  Within  such  pouches  the  Inca  carried  the  sacred  coca  leaf. 
The  originals  from  which  the  picture  was  maile  are  most  brilliantly  coloreii. 


TlietMilargcd  cheek  o  (the  woman  on  the  right  is  called  “piccho.”  This  is  caused  by  the  long  use  of  coca 
leaves,  which  arc  carried  within  the  jaw  and  replactvl  from  time  to  time -a  characteristic  of  a  vast 
number  of  people  of  humble  life  of  the  Andean  countries. 
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WHiiit  has  been  the  result  of  the  long  use  of  coca  hy  the  Andean 
natives  ?  We  have  seen  how  general  is  the  use  of  leaves  by  the 
lower  classes,  but  can  anyone  say  whether  their  station  or  condition 
wouhl  to-day  be  altered  or  improved  had  the  coca  plant  never  been 
grown  ? 

Dr.  W.  (hdden  Mortimer,  who  s])ent  four  years  in  investigating 
coca  and  its  iidluence,  and  whose  voluminous  work  recortling  his 
observations  was  ])uhlished  in  1S91,  says: 

Ah  to  the  value  of  coca,  there  eaii  not  be  the  slightest  doubt.  *  «  *  The  evils 
from  coc-aine  have  arisen  from  its  pernicious  use,  in  unguarded  do-ses,  where  used 
hypodermically  or  locally  for  aua*sthesia,  when  an  excessive  dose  has  often  been 
administered,  without  estimating  the  amount  of  alkaloid  that  would  be  absorbed, 
and  which  might  result  in  systemic  sym])toms. 

*■»***«» 

Indeed,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  if  the  ])resent  writing  will 
but  excite  others  to  continue  these  investigations  and  exjjeriments,  coca  will  achieve 
the  position  it  should  maintain  as  an  aid  and  support  to  humanity  worthy  the 
greatest  popularity  and  the  highest  respect. 

Within  comptirativcly  recent  years  the  tincicnt  homeland  of  the 
Incas  has  ht'cn  invaded  by  a  more  advanced  civilization:  the  former 
capital  of  Inca  glory,  ('uzco,  has  been  united  by  rail  with  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  the  journey  btdiind  the  power  of  steam  has  never  been 
made  as  quickly  as  by  the  fleet-footed  native  who  apparently  had 
little  other  than  coca  leaves  to  sustain  him.  The  historian,  Prescott, 
tells  us  that  native  runners  in  relays  in  olden  times  carried  fish  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  imperial  tables  at  (\izco  in  a  single 
day,  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  commerce,  and  up  and  down  the  Andes 
the  man  of  business  is  seeking  treasures  that  lie  more  easily  within 
his  reach  since  modern  means  of  communication  are  penetrating  in 
many  directions.  The  tourist  also  has  reaclu'd  the  most  inland  cen¬ 
ters  and  marv'els  at  th<*  wonders  presentcal  in  nature  and  in  the  ruins 
of  primitive  man.  Of  the  flora  of  tlie  land  perhaps  none  will  be  of 
more  inten'st  than  the  famous  coca  plant  and  a  study  of  its  peculiar 
properties.  The  qiu'stion  of  the  little  American  girl,  who,  on  reaching 
the  Lake  Titicaca  n'gion,  asked  Ikt  mother,  “Why  do  the  men  in  the 
mountains  have  such  big  jaws  V’  is  typical  of  others  that  will  be  only 
a  prelude  to  a  further  study  of  the  plant  called  “divine,”  and  from 
which  even  greater  marvids  may  he  produc('d. 
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Buenos  Aikes. 

Dear  Mu.  Editor:  All  the  way  Id  Mendoza,  from  which  I  wrote 
my  last  letter,  and  from  Mendoza  to  Buenos  Aires,  I  was  studying 
some  recently  issued  reports  of  foreign  commerce  of  three  of  the  west 
coast  Kepuhlics.  1  worked  at  it  a  little  differently  from  what  may 
he  your  own  system,  hut  you  see  I  am  on  the  inside  down  here,  and 
you  up  there  must  necessarily  treat  the  matter  in  the  Bulletin  in  an 
impartial  and  neutral  way.  1  gain  considerable  jiractical  information 
hy  studying  such  figures  at  first  hand,  as  1  can  apply  what  1  find  out 
(or  think  1  have  found  out  )  in  my  daily  routine,  and  if  there  is  an 
error  in  my  estimates  it  soon  shows  itself.  Let  me  illustrate  hy 
examples  what  I  mean: 

Supposing  I  am  selling  pianos — which  1  am  not,  hut  1  met  a  man 
who  has  been  figuring  on  the  projiosition — I  take  uj)  the  annual  report 
of  one  country  and  discover  that  in  the  article  of  piano  playem  77 
came  into  the  country  at  one  port  and  only  1  at  another.  Of  these  77, 
1  came  from  (Jreatj  Britain,  54  from  (Jermany,  and  23  from  the 
United  States.  Klvidently  a  good  market  for  the  instrument,  hut 
manufacturei’s  in  the  Ihiited  States  must  be  more  active  if  they  wish 
to  increase  their  foreign  sales.  Or,  take  the  article  labeled  relojes, 
which  in  this  case  means  clocks;  of  practically  70,000  imported,  Oer- 
many  sold  a  few  over  56,000;  France,  1,625;  Oreat  Britain,  1,140; 
Belgium,  1,120;  Switzerland  only  lOS;  and  the  United  States  about 
9,660.  A  pretty  good  showing,  for  probably  most  of  them  were 
alarm  clocks,  and  I  know  that  the  alarm  clock  from  North  America 
is  one  of  the  treasured  possessions  of  a  house  in  (Vntral  America,  but 
I  should  think  that,  seeing  what  (lermany  does,  there  is  a  chance  to 
sell  many  more  in  this  country.  Then,  in  relojes,  meaning  watches, 
about  30,000  (gold,  silver,  and  metal)  were  imported  during  one  year. 
Franco  leads  here,  with  almost  S,700;  (lermany  follows,  with  over 
5,600;  Switzerland,  with  nearly  5,500;  (4reat  Britain,  not  quite  1,300; 
Belgium,  1,650;  while  the  United  States  sold  over  3,300,  about  two- 
thirds  being  of  metal.  Whether  there  is  a  larger  maiket  for  watches 
1  do  not  know.  I  use  this  illustration  to  indicate  one  way  of  studying 
the  purchasing  jiower  of  a  country,  and  the  source  of  supply  of  any 
class  of  goods,  and  draw  conclusions  from  such  figures. 

I  The  fifth  of  a  series  of  10  articles  cnrirencirg  in  the  January  ntiinber  of  the  lU’I.I.ETIN. 
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In  pikssing  across  Argentina  the  traveler  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  very  evident,  fact  that  its 
great  activities  are  those  of  the  farm  and  the  field;  ami,  moreover,  that  the  cultivation  of  grains 
and  cattle  is  conducted  on  miKlern  lines  wliich  are  quite  familiar  to  one  who  knows  the  country 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  I’erhaps  good  fortune  brings  the  traveler  to  a  towii 
where  (1)  a  fair  is  being  held,  or  an  exhibit  of  farm  machinery,  and  he  can  judge  from  what  he 
jees  the  character  of  the  demand  that  is  likely  to  he  heaviest  in  that  community.  Or  he  may- 
catch  (2)  a  glimpse  from  the  car  window  of  a  meadow  land  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  through 
which  runs  a  lirook  in  which  cattle  are  enjoying  themselves.  .\  rich  agricult  oral  country  always 
develops  an  attractive  purchasing  power. 
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One  tliino;  must  nut  lie  deduced  from  these  tables,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  that  is  that  because  the  ])urchases  of  any  one  article  in  any 
"iven  year  are  small  it  must  necessaiily  follow  that  the  purchasing 
power  is  coriespondingly  limited.  Only  careful  experience  on  the 
ground  can  ])ossibly  warrant  that  discouraging  conclusion.  I  would 
not  dare  to  be  so  emjihatic  were  it  not  that  I  have  just  met  a  com¬ 
mercial  traveler  who  has  made  a  success  in  selling  a  certain  article 
in  a  ceitain  country.  When  he  went  there  first,  he  was  told  that  it 
was  folly  to  try  to  sell  his  ])roduct;  that  there  was  no  demand  for  it, 
the  peo])le  didn’t  need  it,  and  nobody  would  buy  it.  Me  felt  pretty 
blue,  and  actually  told  the  clientes  (customers)  he  e.xpi'cted  to  find, 
to  take  ])lenty  of  sam])les  ami  give  them  away,  d'he  result  was  aston¬ 
ishing.  Where  before  there  had  not  been  any,  he  made  a  market. 
Tliese  beneficiaries  of  his  discouragement  learned  to  know  his  goods 
and  to  lik('  them;  they  came  liack  for  more;  and  now,  so  he  tells  me, 
he  has  a  steady  sale  in  that  i-egion,  and  he  visits  the  merchants  chiefly 
to  take  fresh  orders  and  to  see  that  the  purchasers  are  pleased  with 
what  they  get. 

I  do  not  deny  that  this  may  be  an  exce])tional  case,  but  I  can  vouch 
for  its  truth.  If  it  has  been  the  result  iu  one  instance,  it  may  happen 
again,  and  if  the  manufar-turer  can  stand  the  cost  of  such  an  experi¬ 
ment,  I  rather  think  that  in  other  cases,  even  where  there  is  already 
a  market  for  goods  of  a  similar  nature,  a  similar  temjitation  could 
not  be  totally  resisted.  Certainly  it  is  done  time  and  time  again  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  know  that  it  would  cost  more  to  do  it  here 
in  Soutli  America,  but  human  nature  is  human  nature  quite  as  much 
among  the  Aymaras  of  Bolivia  as  among  the  sturdy  German  stock 
of  mid- Wisconsin.  Mind  you,  1  am  not  advocating  the  plan  as  a 
rule  of  trade,  but  1  see  no  harm  in  suggesting  it  for  the  other  fellow 
wlio  will  know  liow  to  work  it  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  my  illustrations  in  the  foreign  commerce. 
Here  is  an  article  that  interested  me  greatly.  Hats,  sombreros,  of 
two  classes.  1  find  that  one  country  imported  about  500, 000  som¬ 
breros,  of  wool  (for  men  and  boys)  during  the  year.  Great  Britain 
sold  around  53,000:  German}',  145,000;  France,  43,000;  Italy, 
243,000;  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  even  Japan  furnished  some,  while 
the  United  States  supplied  only  575  out  of  the  total.  Surely  a  good 
article  of  felt  hat  is  made  in  tlie  United  States,  but  the  manufacturer 
either  can  not  or  will  not  comiiete  with  European  styles,  I  don’t 
know  which.  Again,  take  straw  hats  (sombreros  de  paja).  (if  tJiis 
kind,  the  importation  amounted  to  about  275,000,  of  which  (ireat 
Britain  sold  over  01,000;  France,  96,000;  Italy,  77,000;  Germany, 
31,000,  and  tlie  United  States  onh'  4S.  The  hat  man  ought  io  be 
able  to  adil  three  ciphei’s  to  the  right  of  this  4S,  if  he  wishes  to  work 
for  it,  but  if  no  personal  effort  is  made  in  this  dirc'ction  there  is  no 


THK  riLAU  MAKKKT,  Bl'ENOS  AIKKS. 

All  cities  of  Liilin  America  have  ninnicipal  market  places,  the  best  of  them,  like  those  of  Hitenos  .\ires, 
heiti)!  well-constructed  and  httsy  tradinR  centers.  It  always  stimulates  profitable  ideas  to  study 
the.se  markets  carefully,  for  by  seeliiE  what  is  sold  there  the  traveler  learns  the  character  of  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  peojile,  and  hi-  can  often  get  a  suggestion  of  their  tastes  and  habits  which  may  lead 
to  successful  results  in  carrying  on  his  own  business  negotiations. 
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good  of  our  talking  al)out  foreign  trade.  Take — in  another  country 
this  time — ordinary  steel  knives.  During  one  year  there  were 
imported  about  34,000  dozen,  of  wliich  almost  10,500  came  from 
(treat  Dritain,  IS, 000  from  Genhany,  wliile  iielgium,  France,  and 
the  United  States  eacli  supplied  sometliing  less  than  2,000  of  the 
total.  How  they  got  there  I  do  not  know,  yet  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  market  is  so  exhausted  but  that  a  personal  study 
of  the  situation  by  a  man  on  tlie  spot  would  yield  better  results. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  must  always  be  remembered, 
and  which  I  have  already  noted.  South  Ameiica  is  not  an  entity, 
but  an  aggregate  of  10  Republics.  The  continent  is  big,  most  of 
the  countiies  are  big,  and  to  give  satisfaction  business  must  be  done 
on  a  large  scale.  It  may  never  jiay  the  little  man  to  extend  his 
trade  to  the  west  coast,  even  taking  intdTonsideration  the  changes 
to  be  etfected  by  the  canal.  Then  he  should  keep  away,  being,  how¬ 
ever,  his  own  best  judge  of  whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  called  big  or 
little.  Even  the  man  or  com])any  manufacturing  his  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  articles  a  year  may  find  but  insignificant  sales  the  fimt  time  his 
representative  tackles  the  market,  but  if  there  is  courage  enough  to 
plant  the  seed  and  to  keej)  on  cultivating  it  year  after  year,  a  reward 
will  come  to  him,  directly  or  indirectly.  Ask  anyone  who  knows 
this  field  well,  Mr.  Editor;  if  my  advice  is  misleading  according 
to  his  exjieriences,  please  cut  out  this  jiaragrajih,  and  ascribe  my 
optimism  rather  to  my  imagination  than  to  my  judgment.  Of  course 
I  can  not  pretend  to  work  out  the  details  of  the  problem,  such  as 
special  reciuirements  in  style,  finish,  or  adaptability  to  local  use, 
freight  charges,  and  credits.  These  may  dilfer  with  each  article  to 
be  sold.  I  dare  to  say,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  matter  of  customs 
tarilT  no  one  need  worry  about  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  paid. 
These  west-coast  Rejiublics  have  no  tariffs  that  discriminate  against 
or  in  favor  of  importations  from  foreign  countries,  so  that  goods 
manufactured  in  France,  or  Germany,  or  England,  or  the  I’nited 
States  all  ])ay  the  same  duties  on  passing  through  their  custom¬ 
houses.  Therefore  one  great  (piestion  only  is  to  be  considered. 
Gan  the  manufacturer  sell — taking  into  account  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  from  the  I'nited  States  ])ort  of  exit  to  the  local  South  American 
|)ort  of  entry-  his  product,  once  it  has  been  favt)rably  noticed  by  the 
intending  customer,  at  a  price  to  be  compared  favorably  to  that  of  his 
competitor  ?  Everything  else  must  be  subordinate  to  this  essential 
factor.  'Phis  cost  of  transportation  is  a  delicate  matter  to  discuss, 
but  if  I  think  I  have  any  statements  to  make  on  that  score,  I  shall 
take  it  uj)  jis  I  get  further  along  and  accpiire  more  experience. 

I  said  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  that  1  got  a  lot  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  studying  these  reports  in  the  original,  and  later  on  1 
:tH714-  Hull.  .5—14 - 3 
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In  thccciilcr  <if  the  city  ninst  of  the  bnililiUKs  arc  of  two  or  more  stories,  with  ollices  above,  ami  con¬ 
struction  not  unlike  that  familiar  to  the  north  Kiiropean.  On  the  ttroutid  floor  may  be  a  larye  retail 
store,  an  aKeiicy  for  the  sale  of  foreiyti  I’mMls.or  a  shop  of  specialties  iti  which  tiiitive  or  imported 
wares  are  exposed.  Outside  of  this  center  the  bnildinys  are  many  of  them  lower  than  hi  the  center, 
followini;  in  this  regard  the  ohler  Spanish  const  rtiction.  It  is  here  that  the  retail  business  Is  ehielly 
conducted:  (1)  Mmlern  m.)tor  vehicles  arc  quite  commoti  on  the  streets, and  even  heavy  motor  trucks 
are  generally  employed  by  big  coticerns  as  labor-saving  devices.  The  Hat,  well-paved  streets  of  the 
city  greatly  eticourage  their  use:  and  (2)  in  the  windows  are  displayed  everything  the  shopkeeper 
hofies  ami  guesses  that  the  jM'ople  of  the  neighUirhood  iiet'd  orilesire  to  have.  A  study  of  these  windows, 
as  well  as  of  the  inside  of  the  .store,  is  always  of  value.  When  it  comes  to  transportat  ion  of  merchandise 
about  the  city,  Iluenos  .yire-^  is  (piite  up  to  liate. 
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tried  to  explain  wliat  1  learned  in  rejjard  to  character  and  amount 
of  goods  imported.  I  mentioned  specifically  that  pianos  came  into 
one  country  through  only  one  port.  This  told  me  that  the  port 
indieated  practically  monopolized  the  piano  business,  and  I  can 
understand  that  such  a  seeming  luxury  is  best  handled  at  one  place. 
Now,  the  case  is  dilVenMit  in  the  matter  of  the  hats  and  the  cutlery, 
’riiese  im])ortations  are  credited  to  all  the  [)orts  along  the  coast. 
Naturally  the  larger  cities  purchase  the  most,  but  even  small  j)laces 
absorb  (piite  a  quantity.  'Phe  plain  lesson,  therefore,  is  that  the  retail 
tratle  is  brisk  at  all  places  on  the  maj).  'Phe  only  way  to  follow  it 
up  must  be  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  hat  dealer  or  importer 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  article  he  ]>refers  as  a  regular  seller.  'Phis 
rule  will  hold  good  in  almost  everything  specified  in  these  reports  of 
annual  commerce  issued  b}’  tbe  various  countries,  and  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  tliem,  liv('ning  the  apparently  dead  ligures  with  an  interpre¬ 
tation  ad  hominem,  will  often  result  in  benefit  and  perhaps  turn 
discouragement,  based  upon  tbe  statements  of  those  not  vitally 
informed,  into  a  gratifying  victoiy. 

Of  eourse,  being  down  here,  1  have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  make  use  of  these  commerce  tables  as  soon  as  they  came  out. 
'Pliis  is  not  possible  for  the  manufacturer  or  selling  agent  up  home, 
but  he  can  find  an  admirable  substitute  in  the  publications  of  your 
own  Bulletin  of  tbe  Pan  American  Union,  which  present  a  resume  of 
the  official  reports  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  each  country.  If 
you  will  let  me  say  so,  Mr.  Editoi',  they  are  the  best  analyses  in  Eng- 
lisb  of  these  important  subjects.  1  always  compare  them  with  the 
original,  and  never  fail  to  find  additional  items  of  interest  in  them. 
For  the  exporter  they  throw  a  deal  of  light  upon  the  details  of  his 
business,  and  I  have  suggested  to  many  of  my  friends  that  they  bo 
kept  on  permanent  file. 

'Phere  may  be  one  disappointing  feature  in  the  commercial  tables, 
however,  which  leaves  them  far  from  complete.  In  not  a  few  coun¬ 
tries  the  grou|)s  and  classifications  are  altogether  too  diffuse,  specific 
articles  being  lost  in  generalitii's.  For  itistance,  I  happened  to  be 
int(“rested  in  the  amount  of  firearms  imported  into  a  certain  country, 
where  then*  would  s(>(*m  to  be  an  opening  for  the  sale  of  the  better 
(piality  of  ijislrunu'nt.  The  amount  of  firearms  was  given,  as  well  as 
the  ports  through  which  the  importations  were  made,  but  wheti  I 
tried  to  distinguish  betwei'n  rifles,  shot  guns,  and  revolvers  I  was 
stumped.  All  were  under  the  same  head.  There  was  jio  oflicial 
printed  tabh*  that  would  help  me,  so  I  was  conqielled  to  go  to  the 
customhouse  and  make  personal  impiirv,  and  then  to  a  large  imjiorter 
who  keeps  careful  note  of  such  matters,  before  I  could  reach  an 
approximate  conclusion  on  the  point.  Year  by  year,  so  the  statis¬ 
tical  authorities  told  me,  complaint  on  tins  score  is  less  pertinent. 
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hocause  tho  details  of  commerce  are  becoming;  better  systematized, 
rntil  perfection  is  nearly  reached,  nevertheless,  the  exporter  from  the 
United  State.s  must  occasionally  run  across  these  vexing  problems, 
and  he  must  then  solve  them,  if  he  can,  a|)art  from  the  reports  of 
foreign  commerce.  Private  houses  frequently  make  out  tables  on 
this  order,  but  they  usually  keep  them  exclusively  for  their  own  use. 

It’s  hard  to  break  away  from  these  experiences,  for  they  rejiresent 
so  much  to  me,  and  they  agree  in  the  main  so  closely  to  what  my 
friends  I  meet  on  the  road  tell  me  are  their  experiences  also,  but  I 
think  it  time  to  get  back  to  the  the  personal  narrative  again. 

From  Santiago,  after  I  had  returned  to  that  ])lace  from  the  south,  I 
came  across  the  Andes  by  the  tunnel  into  Argentina.  I  mention  this 
as  in  taking  the  railway  1  learned  a  good  reason  for  leaving  home 
toward  the  end  of  August  for  this  tour  of  South  America.  It  allowed 
me  to  end  in  C’hile  about  (’hristmas,  the  midsummer  season  of  these 
latitudes,  when  the  tunnel  through  the  Andes  and  the  railway  on 
either  slope  was  almost  certain  to  be  free  from  snow.  At  present 
there  is  no  other  commercially  available  pass  over  the  mountains, 
those  farther  to  the  south,  across  the  lakes  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
letter,  being  as  yet  used  only  by  pack  animals,  although  it  wiU  not  be 
long  now,  so  I  am  told  on  good  authority,  before  a  railway  will  be 
opened,  (’onditions  being  as  they  are,  however,  there  is  always  a 
danger  that  during  the  winter  season  (May  to  October,  at  least)  the 
snow  will  delay  if  it  does  not  actually  block  trailic.  In  that  case  the 
traveler  will  be  obliged  to  take  the  longer  route  between  Chile  and 
.Vrgentina,  by  the  steamer  from  Valparaiso  through  the  Strait  of 
Magellan  to  Buenos  Aires,  a  matter  of  about  10  days.  This  is  a 
beautiful  trip,  the  guidebooks  say,  and  enjoyed  by  tourists,  but  a 
commercial  traveler  can  put  in  his  time  to  more  profitable  advantage 
by  taking  the  railway.  To  be  sure  Punta  Arenas  is  on  the  steamer 
itinerary,  and  I  have  heard  that  it  is  a  brisk  commercial  town,  but  I 
can  not  speak  from  experience,  and  must  therefore  leave  that  point 
for  others  to  decide. 

I  had  scarcely  gotten  well  started  toward  the  east  coast  when  1 
heard  my  first  bit  of  gossip  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  living  was 
somewhat  higher  on  the  Atlantic  than  that  on  the  Pacific  shle  of 
South  America.  My  own  short  time  here  in  Buenos  Aires  goes  to 
prove  that  statement,  but  I  think  that  before  I  attempt  details  in 
that  regard  I  shoidd  give  an  epitome  of  my  expenses  from  Panama 
up  to  the  moment  I  reached  Mendoza,  which  may  be  called  the 
threshold  of  Argentina.  After  careful  inquiry  1  decided  to  purchase 
a  round-trip  ticket  from  New  York  to  New  York,  across  the  Isthmus, 
down  the  west  coast  to  Valparaiso,  over  the  Andes  to  Buenos  Aires, 
and  thence  northward  via  liio  de  Janeiro  to  the  starting  point.  This 
cost  me  $.50.5  gold,  was  good  for  two  years,  gave  me  the  option  of  the 


rhoto|jrrnp}i  by  KetriiiaWl  (•orliaiii. 


A  SKY  SCKAPEK  IN  HUENOS  AIKES. 


It  is  said  that  this  building  is  tho  first  sky  scraiXT  in  South  Amorica.  It  is  on  thJ  I’asoo  Colon,  not  far 
from  the  Plaza  Victoria  and  the  (!overnment  Palace,  near  the  customhouse  and  the  largo  docks.  In 
this  neighborhood  are  the  warehouses  of  big  business,  and  stepping  across  the  Paseo  one  may  see  in 
all  its  activity  the  tremendous  commerce,  both  local  and  foreign,  passing  in  and  out  of  Buenos  Aires. 
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Trans-AndiiK'  KiiiJw'iiy  or  tlu'  Strait  of  Majiollan,  and  llio  privilc'ijo 
of  roturnin^  via  Kuropt',  if  1  mijiht  so  dosirc  at  tho  (Mid.  Xow.  this 
is  paid  and  done  for.  1  take  no  account  of  it  in  niv  daily 
expense's.  It  coven'd  my  din'ct  transportation  and  nothin*;  more, 
hut  it  brought  me  to  many  of  the  phuH's  1  wislu'd  to  visit,  and  the 
company  was  liberal  enou*;h  to  arrange'  for  such  stops  as  we're'  nece's- 
sary  to  my  purposi'.  so  that  1  could  make'  all  the  side  trijis  nece'.ssary 
and  take  uj)  my  route'  whe're've'r  I  jilease'd.  Tips,  smoking-room 
inehdge'nce's,  landing  fe'e's  (which  amount  to  epiite'  a  sum  in  the  e'nd, 
1  assure'  you,  se'ldoin  h'ss  than  S'J.oO  by  the'  time'  1  had  re'ache'd  the 
dock  and  was  free'  from  the'  //e h/ew  (boatme'n)),  and  all  similar  extras 
1  re'ckon  as  daily  e'xpe'iise's. 

Fiemi  the  day  I  h'ft  New  York  to  tlie  ehiy  1  leached  Mendoza  it 
was  just  ].")  weeks,  and  I  had  spent  a  trifle'  over  .SStil,  counting  a  sov- 
('re'ign  as  and  making  no  allowance'  for  the  moeh'iate'  cost  of  the 
purchase  of  the*  travelers'  checks,  (l^leasi'  re'iue'mber  that  the  lound- 
tri])  ticket  is  additional  to  this  sum.)  This  mak('>  my  daily  average' 
almost  exactly  SS.’il.  1  had  liad  lailway  fare's  in  Ecuador  and  in 
Peru;  1  had  gone' up  to  La  Paz  in  liolivia  and  down  to  the'  coa-it  again, 
which  expe'iise'^  are*  inclueh'd  in  my  daily  accounts.  I  held  tidvcn  a 
geiod  room  at  the*  be'st  hote'l  in  every  ])lac('  visite'd,  and  had  oieh're'd 
wine'  or  bee'i'  or  mine'ral  wate'r  at  my  nu'als  with  moderation  but 
with  regularity.  1  had  hire'd  cairiage's  or  taxicabs  whe'iiever  it  wa- 
indicated  by  the'  etiepie'tte'  of  the'  occiision  or  when  time  woidd  lie 
savi'd  by  so  doing,  and  1  have'  alieeidy  found  that  here'  in  .South  .Vme'i- 
ica  tlie  citie's  are'  notice'ably  larger  than  in  ('e'litral  America,  and  that 
the'ie'foie'  carriage'  hiie'  plays  ji  more  imjiortant  item  in  the  expense 
account.  1  liad  been  many  iin  ('veiling  to  the'  tlieate'r  or  cine'iiiato- 
grajili.  (CiiK'iiias,  tlu'v  are'  calk'd,  and  aie  so  po|)ular  that  I  did  not 
stay  a  niglit  in  any  town,  however  simdl,  without  linding  at  least  one 
public  place'  given  to  a  cinema,  and  in  some  towns  of  not  more'  than 
1.5,000  there  would  be'  even  two.  Tlie'y  jire'sent  good  liliiis,  as  a  rule', 
chiefly  from  Europe'an  jiroducers,  the  jiopular  e'xhibits  from  the' 
Lnite'd  .State's  be'ing  Wild  We'st  sce'iK's  with  adventure.)  1  had  e'liter- 
tained  in  a  small  way,  inviting  Imsine'ss  or  oflicial  acepiaintance's. 
sometime's  with  membe'rs  of  their  familie's,  to  dinner,  or  to  a  tlie'ate'i 
ill  the'  evening.  I  had  purchased  a  trinket  or  so  for  the'  home'  folks. 
All  this  implies  that  1  had  lived  as  a  ge'iitle'nian  should,  with  proper 
comforts  and  atte'iition  to  the  niceties  of  life,  but  without  inelulgene'e' 
in  any  luxuries  that  would  unduly  swell  my  e'X|)e'nse  account. 

No  one'  who  uneh'rstands  conditions  he're'  can  logically  call  this  daily 
ave'i'age',  e'xtravagance.  1  know  a  man  who  covers  this  territory  and 
whose'  house'  allows  him,  outside'  of  his  ste'anie'r  fare's,  a  lum|)  sum  of 
SI;.*  a  day,  and  he'  is  liy  no  me'ems  a  spe'iieh'r.  lie'  carrie'S  a  larger 
e'epiipment  of  sample's  than  1  do.  and  this  in  itself  inere'ases  his  lixe'd 


This  hotel  is  one  of  llie  lartte  and  new  linildincs  in  the  eapiliil  of  the  .Vr(;entinc  Hepnblie.  From  its  fine 
riMif  gariien  a  eomprehensive  view  of  the  city  and  harbor  may  be  obtained,  and  a  ttoixi  stretch  np  the 
La  I’lata  Kiver  is  visible.  The  I’laza  is  on  the  I’laza  tian  .Martin  and  practically  at  the  terminus  o. 
the  ('alle  Florida,  the  fashionable  sho))pinK  street.  Cabs  and  tax  Is  can  be  found  at  the  door,  and  street - 
ear  service  is  within  a  few  yards,  but  other  hotels  are  closer  to  the  center  of  the  city,  and  each  traveling 
man  must  1m'  his  own  best  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  to  his  aiivantage  to  go  to  one  or  the  other. 


TllK  MUSEUM  IN  THE  CITY  OK  EA  I’l.ATA 


The  University  of  Ea  Plata  is  in  the  city  of  the  same  name,  ami  is  one  of  the  great  teaching  institutions  of  the  Ueimblie  of  Argentina.  Partieiilar  attention  is  here  given  to 
the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  ami  there  are  also  schools  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  geography,  as  well  as  an  academy  of  design.  I,a  I’lata  is  the  capital  of  the 
I’rovineia  of  lluenos  .Aires,  and  has  Is'en  a  residential  city  with  fine  (iovernment  buildings,  but  it  is  now  advancing  as  a  port,  ami  has  important  commercial  interests, 
standing  fourtli  in  the  volume  of  its  trade. 
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charges,  hut  apart  from^that  he  simply  lives  up  to  the  re|)utation 
he  has  established  for  his  firm,  which  occupies  a  dignified  position  in 
the  United  States. 

If  it  should  he  a  question  of  nu're  living,  decently  of  course,  in  a 
tour  of  South  America,  this  average  is  too  high.  If  anyone  wants  to 
het  with  me,  T’ll  agree  to  s])end  as  much  time  as  the  wagc'r  calls  for 
si'eing  South  America,  evc'rv  it(Mn  of  ex])ens('  (^xce]>ting  steamer 
tickets,  included,  at  a  maximum  cost  of  S-f  gold  a  day,  and  at  that 
I’d  stay  at  respectahh*  hotels,  engage  a  carriage  once  in  a  while,  live 
in  a  healthy  manner,  and  in  a  mere  personal  sense  ('iijoy  myself. 
But  I  could  not  represent  a  first-class  houst'  on  that  allowanct*  nor 
attempt  to  carry  that  inlhumce  which  should  he  the  main  pur})ose  in 
sending  a  commercial  traveler  into  South  America.  Simple  traveding 
ahroail  is  one  thing,  hut  carrying  tin*  weight  which  should  reprc'sent 
the  forces  behind  a  traveler  is  (juitc*  another.  Thendore  to  try  to 
travel  at  a  less  average  than  what  I  have  given  above*  may  save 
money  on  occasions,  hut  it  is  dangerously  liable  to  defeat  its  own 
ends,  and  as  the  principal  reason  a  eomim'rcial  traveler  (*xists  is  to 
sell  gooels  for  the  house  he  reprc'sents,  if  his  mind  is  harassed  by  the 
shadow  of  an  exjjcnse  account  he  is  losing  costly  time  for  his 
employer. 

What  I  have  said  in  the  above  paragraphs  refers  altogether  to  my 
experiences  on  the  west  coast.  1  have  now  h('en  three  weeks  in 
Buenos  Airi's,  long  enough  at  least  to  confirm  the  gossip  that  living 
was  higher  here  than  on  the  west  coast.  But  data  on  the  problem 
as  I  work  it  out  \vhile  I  travel  northward  up  the  east  coast  will 
he  given  in  a  later  letter.  So  far,  lu)wever,  I  find  that  many  items  of 
the  day  range  rather  high  lu're,  and  1  will  let  it  go  at  that. 

Buenos  Aires  was  my  first  business  stoj)  in  Argentina,  as  I  followed 
my  rule,  in  passing  through  Mendoza,  to  make  for  the  commercial 
center  or,  rather,  the  capital  of  a  country  before  beginning  a  serious 
campaign  into  the  general  possibilities  there.  If  I  decide  to  go  hack 
to  the  northwest  region,  I  shall  do  so  with  a  much  greater  and  more 
substantial  knowledge  of  the  details  of  trade  than  if  I  had  tried  to 
save  time  by  experimenting  with  a  town  just  because  I  ha])])ened 
U)  he  there.  So  here  I  am  in  the  biggest  city  in  South  America,  con¬ 
fused  and  almost  overwhelmed  by  its  immensity,  its  energy,  its  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  activity,  or  what  in  rather  collofiuial  language 
ma\'  he  called  the  stride  of  the  place. 

Argentine  money  is  easy.  My  first  draft  at  the  hank  read  £10. 
("4Sf,  =112.7.^,  which  means  that  for  1  sovereign  I  ohtaiiied 
(d.Sj  pesos  gold)  1 1.27.7  pm).s  paper,  or  m/n,  as  it  reads  in  commercial 
quotations.  There  are  two  kinds  of  money  in  Argentina,  (iold,  by 
which  financial  transactions  are  as  a  rule  reported  and  recorded,  and 
paper,  which  hears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  gold  values.  A  gold  peso 
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is  not  coiiuMl,  tlio  lowest  <;ol(l  ])i(*c('  In'iiii;  un  argentuKt  of  five  <;ol(l 
pesos,  the  exaet  wei<;lit  of  the  Freneli  o-fniiic  fjohl  ])ieee,  and  tlierefore 
equal  to  •S4.S28().  1  have  never  heard  the  <;old  values  of  anythin'' 

quoted,  all  coinmereial  priees  heinj;  in  terms  of  the  j)aper  (silver' 
(Hso,  which  hears  a  relation  to  j^old  at  the  ratio  of  44  ceolnvos,  or  in 
other  words  a  <;old  peso  etpials  2.27  +  silver  pesos.  A  j'old  peso 
therefore  etpials  SO.h<)47  of  our  United  States  money,  while  a  silver 
(])a])er)  pe.so  equals  SO. 424(5  of  our  money.  By  the  time  all  cost  of 
exehansxe  has  been  estimatc'd,  a  rouj'h  and  ready  value  to  fjive  to 
tlie  ])a]>(M-  money,  pa))er  peso  (m  n,  moneda  nacional,  as  it  is  dis- 
tiniiuished  here)  is  elos(‘  to  44  eemts  Unit(‘d  States  money.  There 
is  seldom  any  fhiet nation,  the  rate*  rnnni?iii:  alon<'  about  as  does  that 
of  the  soverei<xn  at  honu',  siip]»ly  and  demand  furnishin<;  the  oidy 
e.xeuse  for  tem))orarv  variations. 

To  attempt  to  jziive  an  idea  of  liuenos  Air(*s  for  the  tourist,  Mr.  Kdi- 
tor,  would  he  a  us'dc'ss  and  nnneeessarv  task  for  me.  The  city  has 
been  deserilx'd  in  hooks  of  travel,  in  fjiiiih's,  in  folders  of  trans])orta- 
tion  eom))ani(‘s,  and  in  innumerable  maijazine  articles.  1  wouhl 
reh'r  to  any  of  these  for  c'xaet  information  on  tlie  city  as  well  as  on 
the  country  as  a  whole,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  library  of  the  Ban 
American  Union  has  shelvesful  on  file,  and  can  ijive  references  in 
))lenty  to  all  who  wish  to  read  about  the  Uej)uhlie  and  its  ea])ital. 
Its  eommereial  and  industrial  n'sourees  also  are  well  known,  and  its 
iuereasini;  ]>roduction  of  the  as'i’icultural  staples  of  life  has  of  lal(' 
attracted  such  attention  that  no  one  can  remain  iiinorant  of  Ars'eu- 
tina’s  place  in  the  world’s  ju-ojiress. 

Much  of  the  spirit  of  this  Rejnihlie  1  thouj'ht  1  had  understood 
before  1  reached  here,  hut  one  has  to  hairn  it  all  over  a<iain,  wlnm 
actually  on  tlie  s]>ot. 

If  1  may  venture  a  eomparison,  Buenos  Aires  strikes  me  as  ('hica<;o. 
JAUidon,  and  Paris  molten  into  one.  The  nervous  (piickness  of  the 
North  American  city  is  there;  the  steady  ener'ty  with  assurance  of 
])ow('r.  so  characteristic  of  the  Fn<;lish  metropolis,  is  there;  while  the 
siirifilitliness,  the  vivacity  of  the  center  of  the  Latin  world,  is  ever 
])resent  in  f'ood  measure.  Sometimes  one  hears  the  exjiression 
‘Adttle  Paris”  applied  to  Buenos  Aires,  hut  1  jirefer  to  consider  it  as 
more  sturdily  American,  and  with  no  real  imitation  of  the  Kurojiean. 
In  many  material  conditions,  such  as  straij^ht,  broad  streets,  clean 
road  beds,  symmetrical  huildin"  line,  or  pojmlar  jiarks,  it  has  adopted 
the  best  methods  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  deserves 
much  praise  therefor,  because  Buenos  Aires  shames  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  city  in  its  civic  housekeepin*;.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  nation’s  capital,  and  as  such  has  a  jiolitical  and  diplomatic  sitfinh- 
cance,  it  makes  on  the  eye  and  mind  of  a  commercial  traveler  like 
myself  the  unalterable  imjiression  of  a  fireat,  powerful,  even  masterful 
conmuM’cial  center,  where  forces  are  constantly  cnaitive. 


A  DOCK  SCENE  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  wool  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Republic.  There  are  estimated  to  b«i  upward  of  80,U(I0,(HIU  sheep  in  the  country,  and  the 
industry  is  spreading  all  through  the  Patagonian  region  down  to  Magellan  Strait.  The  best  of  blood  is  introduced  and  continuous  etiort  is 
made  to  increase  the  quality  or  the  meat  and  the  wool. 
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I  was  just  on  tlu*  point  of  j;oin<;  soiiuuvhat  into  dotail  on  their 
eommercial  li<j:ures,  when  I  ran  aentss  your  Bui.i.etin  for  duly,  191.3, 
in  which  is  <riven  a  very  elaborate  resume,  in  English,  of  the  forei<;n 
trade  of  the  Aijientine  Republic  for  1912.  1  f(“el  scarcely  justilied, 

therefoie,  in  atleinptin<;  any  amateur  analysis  {»f  my  own,  but  I  do 
most  emphatically  advise  others  to  consult  that  Bui.i.etin  (1  find  that 
the  annual  trade  reports  of  the  other  Latin  American  Ke|)ublics  are 
following,  in  later  Bulletins)  to  ^et  a  C(*mprehensive  id(*a  of  tlu' 
comple.N  commerce  of  this  rejjion. 

Xearly  everything  imajjinalile  is  bought  by  Argentina,  ('onse- 
([uently  nearly  everythin';  can  be  sold  here.  The  method  and  the 
amount  are  the  chief  (piestions.  Let  me  tell  as  an  anecdote  a  case 
that  came  under  my  j)ersonal  knowledge,  to  illustrate  my  meaniu';. 
A  man  from  ‘‘The  States’’  had  a  specialty  which  was  sold  more  by 
house  to  house  s(*licitation  than  in  any  other  way.  Ife  canu'  to 
“B.  -V.”  (the  ])opular  En<;lish  term  for  the  city)  on  a  venture,  and 
was  at  once  discoura'ied  by  old  timers  here.  ‘‘You  can’t  sell  that 
article,”  many  of  them  said,  ‘‘nor  in  that  way.  You  must  have 
an  a‘;ent,  and  advertise  it,  or  have  a  wholesaler  handle  it,”  etc.^ 
as  so  much  advice  usually  runs.  lie  was  in  des])air.  Fortunately 
he  had  funds,  so  that  he  had  not  committed  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  wandenn<;  so  far  from  home  on  the  uncertain  chances  of  making; 
"ood  on  the  <;amble,  but  he  di<l  not  wish  to  f;o  back  a  failure,  nor  to 
<nve  away  his  stock  in  trade.  lie  therefore  went  pensistently  to 
work  to  learn  a  little  Spanish.  When  he  could  talk  the  rudiments 
of  the  laii'iuai'e  and  had  learned  the  simple  phrases  necessary  to 
explain  the  attractions  of  his  article,  he  set  out  into  this  unknown  terri  - 
tory  to  solicit  the  dollars  from  a  people  who  had  seldom  liefore  been 
approached  in  this  direct  fashion,  lie  went  literally  from  house  to 
house  like  a  peddler  or  a  hook  a<;ent.  And  he  succeeded.  The  very 
fact  of  the  novel  method  of  sellini;,  the  actual  worth  of  the  article  he 
olTere*!  for  sale,  and  which  had  never  been  e\|)lained  to  tlu*  simple 
householder  in  this  jiart  of  the  world,  found  him  a  profitable  market 
where  others  had  not  eviui  thought  to  look  for  it.  When  1  saw  him 
last,  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  factory  to  order  a  fresh  supjily, 
modified  and  improved  by  his  hard  ^jiined  knowledge  of  local  con¬ 
ditions,  and  he  was  enthusiastic  about  the  j)urchasin<;  power  of 
.Vr^entina. 

Do  not  let  the  success  of  this  venturesome  individual  mislead  othei’s 
into  blindly  believin';  that  any  old  thin<;  can  be  sold  in  Buenos  .Vires. 
That  is  the  ';reatest  mistake  a  commercial  traveler  can  possibly  fall 
into.  .Vr^entinos — and  this  applies  to  all  South  Americans  in  prin- 
cijde — want  the  best.  They  are  not  secondhanders.  \  cheap  arti¬ 
cle.  if  it  is  <;ood,  of  course  meets  their  approval,  but  while  an  article 
may  be  chea])  it  must  be  "ood,  or  it  will  soon  be  detected  for  its  lower 
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value,  and  tlien'al'tei’  its  cliances  for  steady  sellin<r  Ix'come  |)oorer 
with  every  fresh  display  of  it.  This  man  had  a  j^ood  articde,  he  had 
faith  in  it,  he  knew  how  to  present  it,  and  he  scdd  it  heeause  he  j;ave 
value  for  the  nionev.  That's  the  only  rule  hy  whieh  to  he  jjuided. 
If  any  inanufaeturer  purposes  to  send  his  ajrent  to  Buenos  Aires  or  the 
Argentine,  he  must  have  no  other  thou<rht  in  mind  hut  the  exeellenee 
of  his  product,  the  (piantity  he  must  sell  in  order  to  make  money  hy 
estahlishinj;  a  market  so  far  from  his  base,  and  then  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  stick  to  it  if  in  his  a"ent's  jud<rinent  the  field  is  promisin*;. 
Whether  then*  <‘.\ists  a  market  only  the  floods  and  experience  will 
decide.  But  and  this  also  is  an  important  point — the  afjent  must 
he  sup])lied  with  funds  sullicient  to  take  him  home  ajjain,  even  if  not 
one  cent’s  worth  of  sah^s  can  he  |)laced  on  his  order  hook. 

Blent V  of  men  fail  in  Buenos  Aires,  too,  after  the  initial  step  toward 
succi^s  has  been  taken,  because  they  do  not  give  their  business  })er- 
sonal  attention.  They  think  that  when  once  it  is  started  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  of  its  own  momentum.  They  therefore  leave  an  agency  here, 
continue  their  own  prosecution  of  the  business  hy  correspondence  and 
catalogues  at  the  home  end,  and  think  that  everything  necessary  has 
been  done.  Surely  no  business  in  the  Ihiited  States  is  kept  alive  in 
that  manner.  Why  should  it  he  different  (),()()()  miles  away,  and  in  a 
country  when*  competition  is  as  k(H*n  as  it  is  anywhere  tm  earth  (  To 
hang  on  to  customers  once  secured,  it  is  imperative  to  keej)  in  close 
touch  with  them,  so  my  owni  observation  teaches  me  and  so  my 
acquaintances  here  repeatedly  tell  me,  and  .so  1  will  report  to  my  tirm 
when  1  get  hack.  But,  I  wonder,  shall  1  he  any  better  than  the 
majority  of  my  fellow  travelei's,  when  (uice  I  am  hack?  Central 
America  lu'ver  seemed  far  away  to  me,  however  isolated  1  might  he 
from  the  railway  or  steamer,  hut  in  this  big,  progressive,  hustling, 
hustling  city,  where  the  whole  world  has  its  commercial  representa¬ 
tives,  and  wlu're  the  Yankee  feels  oidy  one  among  very  many,  I  some¬ 
how  los<*  my  identity.  Probably  a  coid'ession  of  the  same  experience 
will  come  from  others,  if  they  have  a  chance  to  h(*tray  themselves  as 
1  am  doing. 

.\(*w  1  must  get  d(»wn  to  mon*  jiractical  affairs  if  1  am  to  ke(*j)  in 
your  good  graces,  Air.  Kditor.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  an  almost  hopeless 
task  to  try  to  describe  the  eosmopolitanis!n  of  Buenos  Aires  or  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  conduct  Ix'st  suited  to  produce  the  results  imagineil 
and  desired  hy  the  commercial  traveler.  In  the  first  jilace,  it  is  tlie 
center  of  financial  and  commercial  lib*  of  tin*  Kepuhlic,  and  almost 
the  otdy  railway  j)ort  of  exit  for  the  immense  foreign  commerce  of 
the  country.  AI(*ans  of  orientating  one’s  self  are  here  comj)arahle  to 
what  is  customary  in  our  own  large  cities.  Then*  are  fine  hanks,  a 
commercial  agency  (Dun's),  dirt'ctories  of  nuim*rous  kinds,  modern 
newspajx'rs,  liberal  advertising,  and  similar  means  of  finding  about 


AKKIVAI,  AM)  DKI’AKTl'KK  IN  AKCKNTINA. 

The  traveler  who  comes  from  the  I'tiileil  Stales  down  the  west  coivst  of  South  America,  if  he  plans 
to  leave  Chile  diirini;  the  summer  in  that  region  (November  to  .\prill.  finds  his  best  route  of 
entrance  into  .Vr^enlina  lhrou);h  the  Irans-Andine  tunnel.  Heavy  snows  fall  at  other  seasons  of 
the  .vear,  and  (1)  some  sections  of  the  line  must  be  j)rolecled  against  the  snow  by  sheds,  or  even 
against  landslides  that  may  be  caused  by  rain  in  the  lower  stretches  of  the  railway,  tireat  elfort 
is  made  to  overcome  this  dilliciilly,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  trallic  may  soon  continue  un¬ 
impede  1  throughout  the  entire  year.  Ordinarily  the  traveler  leaves  iiuenos  .\ires  by  water,  and 
thereby  catches  (2)  a  glimpse  of  the  docks  and  the  heavy  river  trallic  of  the  wonderful  port. 
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iill  that  may  l)o  iuhmIihI  to  plan  a  lino  of  campaign.  All  advice 
rofpiirotl  can  ho  ohtainod  l)y  tho  inoro  askin<ij  for  it,  or  by  pnrchaso, 
if  details  appear  to  ho  so  coinplicatod  that  jirofossional  service  is 
thought  host.  In  other  words,  Buenos  Aires  is  New  York  or  London, 
Baris  or  Madrid,  accordin*;  to  the  way  it  is  approached.  And  there 
you  are,  as  Mr.  Dooley  says.  1  can’t  do  any  hotter,  by  ])a>ies  more 
of  writinjj,  unless  I  should  jjo  into  details  which  would  bore  the 
majority  of  your  readers,  althoufih  in  a  few  minor  points  1  mijiht  hit 
upon  an  item  or  so  that  would  deeply  interest  an  individual  here  and 
there.  The  average  commercial  traveler  must  |)lunge  in,  unafraid. 
He  will  get  out  of  his  depth,  as  1  did,  at  first,  and  may  he  tempted  to 
swim  for  the  shore,  to  go  home.  But  just  about  when  that  time 
comes,  he  should  begin  to  touch  bottom.  He  will  begin  to  realize 
either  that  his  business  is  not  big  enough  to  carry  on  a  successful 
campaign  here,  or  that  with  sullicient  capital,  persistent  representa¬ 
tion  and  unfaltering  coididence  restricted  only  by  the  size  of  his  hank 
account,  he  will  finally  hiTid,  and  have  a  foreign  trade  established. 

In  my  confessedly  short  term  of  observation  lu're,  I  do  not  find 
that  there  is  any  well-marked  or  influential  prejudice  in  favor  of  goods 
from  one  country  or  another.  France  seems  to  control  the  styles  in 
many  things,  for  the  people  an*,  after  all,  Latin  and  follow  French 
fashions,  hut  I  can  not  see  that  this  goes  Ix'yond  a  habit,  (liven  a 
superior  article  from  outside  of  France*,  and  Buenos  Aires  will  pur¬ 
chase  it  so  long  as  it  remains  superior.  England,  with  its  hillion- 
dollar  investmc'nts  here,  naturally  e.xercises  a  tremendous  ])ower,  hut 
a  Yankee  product  will  sell  if  it  will  better  accomjdish  the  work  for 
which  it  is  sold. 

But,  while  1  may  have  said  too  litth*  to  satisfy  him  who  projioses 
to  have  a  try  at  the  Argentina  market  hut  who  so  eagerly  seeks  every 
scrap  of  information  with  which  to  prepare  himself,  yet  there  is  a 
gn'ater  dang('r  that  I  may  say  too  much  in  generalization,  and  then'hy 
mislead  the  very  individual  I  hope  to  help.  Then*  is  no  royal  road 
to  success  in  the  Bu(*nos  Aires  mark(*t,  of  that  1  am  convinced. 
(’ourag(*,  confidence*,  and  caution  is  the  allit(*rativ(*  and  the  best  rule. 
Ignorance,  with  the  d(*termination  to  find  «)ut  for  oneself,  is  j)rohahly 
l)ett(*r  than  secondhand  knowledge*  that  can  not  in  all  cases  he  per¬ 
sonally  applied.  Kememl)(*r  that  Buenos  Ain*s  is  a  mod(*rn,  |)ro- 
gressive,  commercial  city.  There  an*  few  traditions  e.\ist(*nt.  Trade 
is  open  to  all  the  world.  The  p(*ople  want  only  the  h(*st,  and  in  the 
long  run  will  he  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  It  is  a  comp(*titive 
struggle  to  get  in,  and  a  still  fiercer  struggle  to  hang  on,  hut  its 
worth  the  game,  so  I  believe,  to  the  manufacturer  with  ambition 
for  it.  Therefon*,  say  1,  come  and  have  a  try  at  it. 
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Later  Buenos  Aires  again. 

I  have  just  retuniod  from  us  comjirolKMisive  a  tri])  as  I  dared  to 
make  throujih  the  interior  and  to  the  other  eities  of  the  Jlepublie.  I 
once  more  convinced  mysidf  of  the  common  sense  of  the  course 
I  have  always  hitherto  adojited,  of  visiting  tlie  interior  only  after  1 
knew  the  cajiital,  and  in  Argentina  this  advice  is  doubl}'  valuable. 
The  traveler  must  know  Buenos  Aires  ladore  he  is  (lualified  to  cover 
the  other  cities.  Let  me  name  those  I  have  found  of  most  im¬ 
portance  for  myself,  merely  as  a  hint  to  otliers  who  may  luive  con- 
iidence  in  my  ojnnion.  La  Plata  is  only  a  few  miles  (.5.3  mUes, 
.52.6  kilometers)  south  and  can  be  made  by  going  back  and  forth 
from  Buenos  Aires  without  considering  it  as  ajnirt  from  that  city, 
it  is  the  cajiital  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  has  line  public 
buildings,  a  university,  and  is  of  commercial  imjiortance  as  a  coming 
])ort  to  relieve  the  congested  tralPic  of  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  worth  a 
visit  by  the  representative  of  certain  lines.  By  all  means  go  to 
Bahia  Blanca.  This  is  the  liusiest  port  south  of  Buenos  Aires,  has 
about  50,000  inhabitants,  is  growing  rajiidlj',  and  is  in  close  touch 
with  a  rich  agricultural  area  which  seems  to  have  no  limit  as  far  as 
productivity  is  concerned.  To  Jhxhia  Blanca  there  is  direct  train 
service  of  15  hours  (610  kilometers),  -100  miles,  with  excellent  sleeping 
cars,  a  diner,  and  all  such  luxuries.  It  will  astonish  the  northern 
traveler  to  note  the  activity  of  the  jdace. 

When  I  stated  that  Buenos  Aires  was  the  g<a‘at  port  of  foreign 
commerce  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  1  purposely  left  for  this  part 
of  the  program,  proper  mention  of  Bahia  Blanca  above,  which  is 
developing  in  the  south  a  commerce  of  its  own;  ami  in  the  north; 
on  the  Parana  River  -tin*  upper  stream  of  the  Jiiver  Plate- of  Ro¬ 
sario,  which  has  a  history  running  back  to  1725.  It  is  the  city 
next  in  size  to  Buenos  *Vires,  having  a  population  of  200,000,  and 
may  be  compared  to  Chicago,  in  its  importance  on  the  gi'ain  market 
of  the  country.  Rosario  may  be  reached  by  direct  train  from  Bahia 
Blanca,  but  it  would  be  better  t(*  come  back  to  Buenos  Aires,  where 
a  fast  train  can  be  taken,  making  the  distance  of  ISS  miles  (303  kilo¬ 
meters)  in  practically  fiv(‘  hours.  These  two  cities  must  be  Ausited 
if  justice  is  to  be  done  tt)  Argentina,  but  1  do  not  like  to  omit  mention 
of  others,  although  the  advantage  in  calling  on  them  depends  upon 
the  class  of  goods  the  particular  traveler  has  to  sell.  In  the  distant 
interior  are  Mendoza,  Avntli  40,000  or  more,  a  gi’eat  wine  district; 
Cordoba,  100,000,  and  Tucuman,  about  70,000,  both  northwest  and 
consequently  in  rich  agricultural  districts;  while  up  the  river  ar<‘ 
Santa  Fe  with  50,000  and  Corrientes  with  about  25,000  iidiabitants. 
All  these,  and  even  many  more  cities,  are  worth  visiting,  if  indica¬ 
tions  given  at  Buenos  Aires  are  strong  enough. 

38714--Bull.  .')  -14 - 4 
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Now,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  time  for  me  to  call  a  halt  on  Argentina. 
1  know  that  .some  will  say  '’lie  hasn't  told  us  much  of  that  country. 
He  doesn't  quote  statistics,  nor  give  a  list  of  principal  articles  which  we 
may  hope  to  sell  there.”  Really,  the  task  is  impossible.  To  attem])t 
to  describe  the  commercial  possibilities  in  Argentina  would  lie  foolish. 
This  great  consuming  maw  for  manufactured  goods  is  apparently 
unlimited  in  capacity.  The  means  of  traveling  about;  the  facts  that 
the  industrial  cla.sses  are  of  European  origin  and  full  of  energy, 
trying  to  make  a  home  for  themselves  in  Argentina  just  as  the  same 
immigrants  are  (h>ing  in  the  United  States,  produce  an  impression 
that  the  ways  of  life  in  Argentina  are  not  essentiidly  dissimilar  from 
those  back  north.  Desenptions  can  not  therefore  be  written.  You 
must  come  and  see  for  yourselves. 

VlA.IERO. 


JONAS  LIE’S  PAINTINGS  OF 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

LABOli  nuulo  (hniiiiitic  in  tcMius  of  iirt  is  a  fittinji  jJiraso  in 
which  to  describe  the  ])aintin>js  of  the  Panama  Canal  hy 
.lonas  Lie,  on  exhibition  at  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
Monday,  A])ril  (1,  until  Saturday,  Aj)ril  25,  inclusive.  Many 
accurate  photojxrajdis  of  the  canal  in  all  its  aspects  have  been  made 
odicially  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission;  many  more  ])hoto- 
<rra])hs  by  real  artists  with  the  camera  have  heem  taken  for  ])rivat(' 
collections  or  for  jnihlications.  Sketches  have  been  drawn  in  water 
colors  and  ])en  and  ink,  while  some  laniutiful  etchinjis  have  been 
recently  published  in  some  of  the  art  majjazines.  But  donas  Lie 
is  the  lirst  to  attem])t  to  reveal  on  the  true  canvas  with  oil  the  titanic 
character  of  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

Ex])ressions  of  the  critics  are  unanimous  on  the  artistic  ins])iration 
witli  which  Mr.  Lie  has  carried  out  his  work.  Realistic  such  work 
must  be.  says  oiu*  critic,  in  order  to  ex])ress  tlie  immense  forces  to 
1)(‘  seen  on  tlie  canal,  but  the  artist  reveals  his  s])iritual  nature  in 
all  that  he  attem]>ts.  None  but  a  real  artist  could  have  evolved 
such  a  vision  as  that  of  ‘‘The  Ileavcudy  Host,”  a  scene  in  which, 
ajiainst  a  powerfully  ])ainted  sky  (»f  lleecv  chmds,  the  jireat  iron 
buckets  dance  in  mid-air,  with  nothinjr  visible  but  their  cables.  As 
a  contrast  to  this  ai'rial  labor  is  seen  ludow  the  enormous  (loor  of  the 
canal  itself,  still  occu])ied  b\-  the  ('n<;ines  of  toil,  but  almost  ready 
to  receive  the  wateis  they  are  ultimat('ly  to  let  into  it.  A  real  ])ainter, 
another  critic  de<dar(‘s.  has  returned  from  the  Isthmus  with  ])ictur(‘s 
that  convc'V  a  <;enuine  sensi*  of  tin*  vastiu'ss  and  the  splendor  of  tin* 
undertakinfj  then*.  Afjain,  it  is  worth  remarkiiif;,  many  ])ictures  of 
human  toil  have  <;lorified  the  man  rather  than  the  work,  but  in  these 
]>aintin<?<  the  fiij^antic  effects  of  the  result  unavoidably  throw  man 
into  shadow,  for  it  is  the  work  that  counts.  Two  (|ualities  stand 
out-  the  artist’s  dramatic  inter])rctation  of  industrial  activity,  and 
his  fine  sense  of  color,  which  have  led  him  to  ex])ress  beauty  where 
many  another  miijht  have  ex])ress<>d  oidy  stren*;th.  So  much  for 
the  ])urely  artistic  side  of  these  i)aintin>;s  b\'  Lie.  There  is  an 
added  value  to  them,  howevt'r,  in  that  the^■  have  jueserved  in  color, 
such  vi('ws  as  that  of  the  uidinished  (’ulebra  (’ut,  the  unfinished 
(latun  Locks  from  flu*  de])ths  of  the  canal,  and  the  miiihty  enj^ines 
at  work,  which  can  m'ver  be  seen  aj^ahi.  It  is  j^ratifyin^  to  note 


TIIK  IIKAVKNI.Y  HOST. 


This  whimsical  lit  !<■  is  ituciuicd  to  siunify  the  jiowcrs  in  the  air  as  seen  from  earl  h.loukiiiK  into  the 
sky  from  the  sii'e  of  the  canal  itself.  The  array  ofliURe  iron  scoops  and  hucketsls  iniiiealive  of 
that  jxjwer,  as  they  apfs’ar  to  l>e  almost  in  fliKht ,  thi'  at laehments  of  the  <'aliles  beinR  invisible 
in  the  pictun'.  (illustrations  by  courtesy  The  International  Studio.) 


Crr.EBRA  CUT. 

The  Culobra  Cut  is  t!ie  key  to  the  oaiial.  To  finil  a  pitssage 
tlirough  Culebra  Hill  is  to  make  the  canal  practicable. 
Therefore  the  ))oint  of  view  taken  in  the  picture  well  illus- 
trate.s  the  immensity  of  the  task  and  the  completeness  of 
the  work.  The  deep  gap  made  by  the  cut  tnrotigh  the 
hill  shows  how  thorotighly  the  work  was  accomplished. 
When  once  the  waters  cover  the  Itottom  of  the  cut,  the 
view  will  chatige.  and  the  active  impression  of  power  will 
berepliiced  by  one  of  itermanent  dominance.  Mr.  hie  has 
here  ])reserved  for  us  in  its  true  coloring  a  condition  that 
may  never  be  seen  again. 


CH.VNES  AT  MlKAKl.OKKS. 

Much  of  the  fitseination  of  the  work  of  building  the  canal  must  disapiH-ar  when  the  cstnal  itself 
is  in  u|ieration.  So  mttch  more  reason,  therefore,  for  welcoming  such  a  jiiidtire  which  shows 
the  great  waterway  iti  the  making.  These  cranes  are  the  acme  of  mechanical  power,  and 
without  them  the  work  would  havts  berm  halting  and  even  ertide. 


liATKS  AT  I’KUliO  MKil  Kl.. 

Seen  from  l)elo\v,  these  Innte  t;;ites  personify  the  power  under  control  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  (~,inal,  and  the  ])icture  leaves  man  iiractically  unn()tiee<l,  althoutth  he 
e;in  not  lie  fortrottoti  as  the  ceidus  that  moves  the  locks.  This  picture  may  never 
be  made  auain.  iK'cause  once  the  water  is  let  iti  the  canal  is  ojien  and  the  jii-riod  of 
construction  is  at  an  end. 


TIIK  (■KNt^t.  KItOltS  ((T  l.KItltA  (  I  T). 

The  conquerors  are  of  course  the  things  of  steel  and  steam  which  are,  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal  as  it  passes  throutth  the  Culebra  Cut,  btit 
which,  after  they  have  conquereil  (he  dlMiculties  eonfrontiut;  Ihem.will  be 
withdrawn  to  let  the  water  jieacefully  fill  up  the  excavation.  Man  with  his 
engines  has  conquered  nature 


Panama’s  nkw  haii.way. 
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tliiit  this  (‘xhihitioM  has  Ixa'ii  attiMuh'd  hy  crowds  of  art  loviMS,  of 
those  interested  in  all  features  of  tlu'  l^anaina  (’anal,  and  of  all,  in 
fact,  who  follow  the  ell'orts  of  the  Pan  American  T'nion  to  call  attem- 
tion  to  the  hio  tliin*^  on  the  Westcun  Hemisphere.  The  Hall  of  the 
Americas  seimis  a  most  fittinj;  phua*  for  such  an  exhihition.  Mr. 
Lie  is  an  American,  and  although  of  Xorweoian  and  American 
])arenta<ie,  he  is  pro])erly  claimed  hy  the  United  States  as  its  own. 
cs])ecially  since  the  ])resentation  of  these  pictures.  He  is  an  asso¬ 
ciate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Dc'sijMi.  J/ike  a  i .  a.  .ollun-  art¬ 
ist,  Lie  received  his  fiist  ins])iration  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridiji'  and 
the  monster  l)uildin<;s  in  our  cities. 


PANAMA’S  NEW  RAILWAY 


IX  th(‘  Bulletin  for  October,  mention  was  madeof  the  agri¬ 
cultural  development  in  the  K(*pul)lic  of  Panama,  and  the  en- 
courajiement  >;iven  by  the  (lovernnuMit  toward  that  end.  Tin' 
projects  for  railway  ('xpansion  wi'ic*  there  exainineil,  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  tin*  western  areas  of  tin*  country  was  given.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying,  tlien'fore.  to  supplement  that  article  by  more  delinite  news  of 
progress,  which  will  Ix'  of  decide<l  value  to  all  the  Pepublic,  l)ecause 
what  is  accomplished  c'ven  in  the  W('st  is  hound  to  iidluence  the  entire 
inti'rior,  and  thus  bring  it  into  closer  touch  with  tin'  main  line  of 
commerc('  and  travel  across  the  Isthmus. 

On  April  4  tin'  President  and  a  party  of  (iO  ollicials  and  other  citi- 
/.('iis  of  tin'  Republic  of  I’anama,  who  had  left  the  capital  a  few 
days  Ix'forc',  W('r('  pr('S('nt  at  tin'  formal  beginning  of  constiuction 
on  the  railway  to  connect  tin'  uppt'r  (northeriP  part  of  tin'  IToviinx' 
of  ('hiriepn  with  tin'  ]X)rt  of  Pcdrcgal,  on  tin*  Ihicific.  This  means 
tin'  inauguration  in  Panama  of  a  jxdicy  which  will  be  of  permanent 
inlhu'iici'  for  material  g(xxl.  Wln'ii  the  ])roductive  activity  of  this 
rc'gion  becomes  recognized,  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  other 
portions  of  the  c(tuntty  also  must  Ix'  opein'd. 

.V  bric'f  statc'iin'iit  of  this  railway  uinh'r  construction  and  of  some 
of  tin'  (h'tails  of  the  work  will  not  Ix' amiss  at  this  time.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  4  (11(14)  the  secn'taiy  of  public  works  of  tin'  Ri'public  of  Panama 
let  a  contract  for  the  construction  and  »'(piipment  of  a  :f-f(X)t  gauge 
steam  railway  in  the  Province  of  ('hiri(pii.  The  line  is  to  »'Xt«'nd 
from  Pedn'gal,  on  the  Pacific,  to  David,  10  miles  up  tin'  ('stuary; 
lln'iice  to  Ihxpiete,  near  the  ('hiri<pii  Volcano,  one  of  tin'  highest 
jx'aks  in  Panama;  and  from  David  a  bianch  westwanl  to  La  Uoncc'p- 


riioto  t>v  Marin**,  ratlalna 

TIIK  K.M.LS  .\T  (  HOKUKH.S. 

Miu’h  of  tlic  interior  of  ranania  loses  that  elleet  of  a  tropieal  jnnsle  which  one  associates  with  tlie  name.  <  n  the  sontli  coast  especially  tlie  scenery  is  in  places 

?uitc  nigRcd.  There  are  nnmerons  rivers  from  wh Ion  power  can  Ite  obtained,  ami  in  fact  it  has  been  determined  that  from  sncli  beautiful  falls  as  tliis  of 
horrera  sitflicient  power  was  available  to  operate  the  contiguotis  portion  of  the  new  system  of  interior  railways.  I'lidotidtedly  when  thi*  jirojier  time  comes 
this  natural  advantage  will  be  utilized. 


TllK  (iOUdE  SALAMANCA  OF  I’UiUKNI. 

Thr  abntidant  water  supply  of  I’aiiaiiia  is  one  of  the  ({reat  ail  vantages  of  the  country,  fn  fow  areas  wonhl  irrigation  ever  be  neeileil,  ami  wliere  then-  are  regions  of  liryne.ss, 
a  nearby  river  ean  Ix'  tappisl  to  furnisli  whatever  water  may  tie  necessary.  I'liLs  lanilscape  is  ipiile  cliaraelerist  ie  of  what  can  lie  in  I  he  interior  of  I’anania,  and  sliowa 
a  coulra.sl  to  I  lie  prairie  and  meadowjand  in  the  vicinity  of  David. 
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cion  of  lM)  miles.  In  all  the  new  liiu'  will  he  about  o'J  miles  in  lenjith. 
The  liighest  point  to  l)e  reaehed  is  about  4, ()()()  feet  above  sea  1(‘V(>1. 
(’onstruetion  must  be  eompleteci  by  May  1,  191().  Tlie  maximum 
foree  to  be  employed  is  estimated  at  about  2,0(10  men,  of  which  many 
will  be,  it  is  hoped,  from  amon<;  the  laborers  released  ])y  the  ('anal  ('om- 
mission  as  the  canal  draws  to  a  close*.  The  (lovernment  of  l^anama. 
it  may  incidentally  be  noted,  will  attempt  to  colonize  these  men  in  the 
district  throujih  which  the*  railway  is  to  run.  It  is  anticijiated  also 
that  a  "roat  part  of  the  nec(*ssary  mate'iial  and  equipment  can  be 
])urchased  from  the  retired  and  surplus  supplies  on  the  Isthmus,  the 
availability  of  this  relatively  clu'ap  material  beinji  one  of  the  decid- 
injr  factors  in  the*  immediate  undertaking;  of  the  work.  The  cost  of 
tin*  ])roject  is  estimated  at  approximately  81 ,600, 000  (gold).  The 
contract  provides  that  the  contractor  lx*  paid  in  bonds  of  the  (lov- 
(“rnment  of  J^anama,  and  he  will  n'ceive  .'i  ])er  cent  of  the  cost  uj)  to 
81,600,000,  with  a  bonus  of  oO  p(*r  c»‘nt  of  all  the  saving  on  this  esti¬ 
mate,  and  a  penalty  of  paying  .")()  per  cent  of  all  cost  above  the  esti¬ 
mate.  Till*  contractor  is  to  advance  the*  money  for  the  work,  sub¬ 
mitting  each  month  a  rejxut  of  (‘xpenses  for  the  80  days  preceding, 
but  this  amount  on  ajijiroval  will  lx*  rcfund('d  to  the  contractor  in 
bonds  with  the  stijnilatixl  bonus. 

These  bonds  for  the  construction  of  this  railway  have  just  been 
placi'd  with  banks  in  New  York.  'I'hey  ari*  accejited  at  07,  and 
tlirough  the  ollices  of  Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales,  minister  of  Panama  in 
Washington,  the  negotiation  for  their  disposal  has  Ixx'ii  quietly  and 
veiy  successfully  arrangixl.  The  President  has  just  congratulated 
this  r(‘presentativ<‘  on  his  mission,  and,  in  fact,  as  he  adds,  the  K(‘- 
public  is  also  to  be  congratulat<‘d  on  this  continuous  pnxif  of  the 
good  credit  of  its  finances  in  the  American  market. 

To  illustrate  the  alteration  of  the  program  for  railway  d(‘velopment 
in  Panama,  it  is  wise  to  r(“call  the  original  sclx'me,  as  studiixl  for  some, 
time,  by  those  desirous  to  see  the  country  more  fully  ajiiiroachable 
and  sc'ttled.  At  first  the  desire  s(>emed  to  predominate*  to  build  a 
railway  east  ami  west  lx*tw<*(‘n  Panama  city  and  David,  so  as  to  at¬ 
tract  comnx*rc(*  directly  to  the  capital.  This  would  have*  be“e*n  eui 
the*  the‘e»rv  e»f  iin  e*xte*nsie»n  e»f  the  Pan  Ame*rican  llailway,  feer  it  was 
tei  aelel  a  link  teewarel  the*  line  alre*iidy  e*xiste‘nt  in  ('eestii  Rica.  It 
se*e‘me“el,  cm  mature*  ele*libe*ratie)n,  that  lex*al  e*x])ansie»n  wexdel  met 
the*reby  be*  see  pe*rmiine*ntly  stimulate*d,  as  weeulel  be*  the*  case*  we*re* 
shex  t  liiX'S  freun  the*  inte'iieer  te>  the*  se»uthe‘rn  jxerts  eef  the*  Re*publie*  (et 
be*  e)pe*riite*el.  Tins  late*r  plan  wendel  ele*ve*le)p  s<*vend  fex*i  eef  preeelnc- 
tiein,  ele-iiiiind  cenitinueeus  activity  edenig  (he*  Pjicifie*  ceeeist,  aiiel  re- 
eleninel  in  a  high  ele*gre*e‘  te)  the*  natietmil  aelvjintiige*.  The*  first  ste*p  is 
the*re*fe»re*  take*n,  as  is  slieewn  by  the*  ne*ws  give'll  in  the*  .-ibeive*  jiaragraph. 


Gen.  ('AKLOS  F.  morales,  al  onf  tlnu'  Frc^idont  <»f  tlu* 

Doiiiinican  K(‘pul)lic,  dic'd  in  Paris  Maicli  o.  11U4.  Ho  had 
livc'd  ill  Franco  for  a  munlx'r  of  yoars  as  ('iivoy  ('xtraordinary 
and  niinislor  plonipoti'iitiarv  of  his  country.  It  was  duriiiii 
llio  oarh’  jiart  of  President  ^foralos's  administration  in  1()()4  tliat 
the  aoroomont  was  reached 
witli  tlie  Eniti'd  States 
(lovernnient  which  made 
possible  the  ])ominican 
customs  treaty  of  11)07. 

This  convention,  it  will  be 
recalled,  provhh'd  for  the 
assistance  of  tlie  I'nited 
States  in  the  collection  and 
ajiplication  of  the  customs 
reveiuK's  of  the  Dominican 
K  e  p  u  b  1  i  c  .  1 1  was  con¬ 

cluded  and  signed  by  the 
respect ivi'  plenipotentiaries 
at  the  (’ity  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  on  Fi'bruarv  S,  11)07, 
was  ratilii'd  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  each  of  thi'  con¬ 
tracting  countries  in  finite, 
and  jiroclaimed  on  .Inly  2'), 

11)07. 

The  deatli  of  Sr.  Lie.  — 

M.vnuf.l  (Wim.VL,  presi.h'i.t  _ cahi.qs  r.  mouai.ks, _ 

of  the  siipri'ine  court  of 

(luati'inala,  I'arly  this  yi'ar,  broiiolit  to  a  siiddi'ii  close  a  lib'  of 
patriotism  and  ran'  nsefnlness.  So  hij;hly  ('sti'i'iiit'd  was  this  jurist, 
statesman,  and  I'diicator,  that  a  pi'iiod  of  ollicial  mournin*;  was 
(h'cn'i'd  by  tlu'  Pri'sidi'iit  of  tin'  nation.  'Pin'  Diario  dt'  (Vntro- 
Anu'iica  of  (Inatc'mala  deA’otc'd  many  columns  of  its  issin'  for  several 
days  in  ('Xtolliiio  the  lib'  of  Sr. (hibral  and  his  public  service'.  In  h'<j- 
ishitivi'  (h'partments  and  in  judicial  circh's  notabh'  I'lilooies  were 
(h'livi'H'd  on  his  Ix'half.  .lustici'  (’abral  was  born  in  (^in'zallt'iianoo. 


CAHI.OS  K.  MOUAI.KS 


TIIK  I’AX  AMEHICAX  UXIOX, 


Sin  tlio  lalt(‘r.  ('ojiiplotiiif; 

liis  le‘>:al  studios,  lie  ao- 
coptod  a  position  as  profos- 
sor  in  the  Xational  Insti- 
tuto  of  tlio  Wost  (Instituto 
do  Oocidonto).  Tlio  inag- 
notic  porsonality  and  storl- 
ing  (jualitios  of  Sr.  Cabral 
attraotod  many  studonts  to 
tlio  school  and  gave  it  a 
ranking  position.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  his  appointment  by 
the  Government  to  assist  in 
organizing  and  supervising 
the  schools  of  the  country, 
and  he  devoted  many  years 
of  arduous  labor  to  this 
work.  Sr.  C’ahral  was  called 
from  educational  activities 

_ by  his  election  to  the  legisla- 

tive  assi'inhly.  From  this 
MAXIM.  cAituAL.  body  he  was  appointed  to 

the  IxMieli.  Imhiu'd  with  a 
high  sense  of  justice,  patriotic  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  anxious  for  the  material  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  ccuintry,  Sr.  Cabral  rose  through 
the  various  gradi's  of  the  judiciary,  until  he 
ri'ached  tin*  elnuished  position  of  justice' in 
the  supreme  court  and  later  became  jiresidi'iit 
of  that  august  body. 

It  is  tlu'  sad  duty  of  the  lirLi.ETlx  to 
record  the  death  of  doiix  Thi’e  Abbott, 
at  one  time  envo3'  extraordinary  and  minis¬ 
ter  ])leni|>otentiarv  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Kejiuhlic  of  Coloinhia.  Mi'.  Abbott 
was  horn  at  Antrim,  Xew  Hamjishire,  April 
■_M»,  ISoO,  and  was  educated  at  Kimball 
Union  Academv  and  at  Bates  Collegi'. 

From  the  latter  institution  he  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1871.  He  then  studied  and 
practiced  law  successfullv  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 


JOHN  T.  AliUOTT. 
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New  Hampshire,  Along  with  his  ])rofessi()nal  career  in  Keene, 
New  Hampshire,  Mr,  Abbott  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  material 
welfare  of  that  city  and  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  ])ul)lic 
men.  He  served  for  nine  years  as  city  solicitor  and  declined 
reappointment  in’order  that  he  might  engage  in  a  business  umler- 
taking  that  carried  him  to  South  America,  He  resided  in  tlie 
Department  of  Antio(iuia,  Colombia,  for  nearly  a  year,  and  formed  a 
strong  attachment  for  the  peo])le  and  the  country.  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison  selected  his  foreign  re])resentativ’es,  ^^l•,  Abbott  was 
named  United  States  min¬ 
ister  to  Colombia.  By 
reason  of  his  experience, 
training,  and  knowledge  of 
the  country,  he  served  in 
this  ca])acity  with  credit 
and  distinction  from  1885) 
to  1893,  and  left  a  host  of 
friends  in  South  America 
upon  retiring  from  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  service.  The  news 
of  his  sudden  demise  has 
caused  much  sorrow  to  his 
numerous  friends  both  hen* 
and  in  South  America. 

The  venerable  Cuban 
patriot,  Salvador  Cisne¬ 
ros  Betancourt,  Martpiis 
of  Santa  Lucia,  passed 
away  at  Habana  February 
27,  at  the  ripe  age  of  90 
years,  and  was  buried  with 
the  highest  honors  the  Ke- 
public  coidd  bestow.  TJie 
career  of  the  deceased  pa¬ 
triot  is  one  of  intense  interest.  He  gave  the  best  years  of  Ids  life  for 
(5uban  liberty  and  lived  to  see  the  culmination  of  his  efforts  and  desires. 
Born  in  Camaguey,  he  was  taught  from  the  cradle  tlie  glory  of  love 
of  country,  and  became  fired  witli  the  idea  of  liberty.  In  early  years 
he  was  a  lea«ler  in  all  movements  for  the  liberation  of  his  count ly. 
In  later  and  more  prosperous  times  he  aided  in  the  upbuiltling  of 
the  nation  and  held  numerous  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  The 
Spanish  (iovernment  granted  the  title  of  Manjuis  of  Santa  Lucia 
to  his  father  because  of  a  donation  of  the  lands  on  which  the  town 
of  .\uevitas  in  Camaguey  Province  was  founded.  Salvador  Cisneros. 
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however,  never  took  tlie  title,  although  lie  has  always  been  called 
the  Manjuis  of  Santa  Lucia  as  a  token  of  respect.  A  touching  inci¬ 
dent  during  the  last  hours  of  the  ohl  patriarch  is  told  in  La  Lucha  of 
Ilahana  and  reveals  the  close  bond  of  affection  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  President  Menocal  and  the  Marquis.  On  learning  that  the 
illness  of  tlie  old  veteran  would  terminate  fatally,  President  Menocal, 
himself  sulfering  from  an  attack  of  the  gri])pe,left  his  betl  and  hastened 
to  the  side  of  the  illustrious  patient.  The  Marquis  lay  peacefully  in 

President  leaned  over  and 
kissed  the  brow  of  the  dying 
patriot,  a  mark  of  sincere 
veneration  which  deeply 
touched  those  around  the 
bedside. 

There  recently  passed 
away  at  Buenos  Aires,  Sr. 
Dr.  Agustin  Alvarez,  vice 
jiresident  of  the  Museo  So¬ 
cial  Argentino.  Dr.  Alvarez 
was  a  publicist  of  note,  a 
man  of  public  spirit,  and  a 
leader  in  civic  betterment. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Mendoza,  July  15,  1N57,  and 
studied  at  the  national  col¬ 
lege  of  his  native  city.  He 
then  entered  the  military 
college,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1S7S  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  Dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself  in  active 
service  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general.  Dr.  Al¬ 
varez  next  directed  his  attention  from  military  to  legal  lields.  He 
matriculated  at  the  Li\iversity  of  Buenos  Aires  and  graduated  from 
the  law  d(‘[)artment  in  1H.S<S.  Ileturning  to  Mendoza  he  occupied 
|)ublic  positions  of  imj)ortance  and  in  bShl  was  elected  representative 
from  the  Province  of  Mendoza  to  the  National  ('ongress.  At  the 
expiration  (»f  his  congressional  t(‘rm  In*  was  appointe»l  counselor  of 
the  supreme  council  of  war  and  navy,  which  position  he  occiqued 
for  10  y(*ars.  At  this  time  Dr.  Alvarez  received  a  call  to  serve  as 
vice  president  (tf  the  University  of  La  Plata.  He  responded,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  he  figured  prominently  in  educational  circles. 
I  le  was  [)rofess«»r  at  the  university  and  at  tlie  military  college,  .\mong 
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"riu>  sad  nows  has  rcacliod 
tho  Pan  Ainoi'ican  Union  of 
tho  (loiniso  on  March  2(>  of 
Felix  Aucaigne,  for  tlic 
past  20  years  consul  ^cMicral 
Paraguay  in  Now  York 
City  and  a  journalist  of  not(‘ 
iiiAinorica  and  Europe.  lie 
died  at  tho  ago  of  82,  and  up 
to  tho  very  last  weeks  of  his 
life  ho  to 

regular  contributions  to  tho 
papers  for  which  ho 

tho  PYaiico 

from  tho 
lie 

tho  Uniti'd  States 
when  ho  was  18  years  old  |"-  — " 

ami  then  returned  to  Paris,  kelix  aucaione. 

whore  ho  was  editor  and 

correspondent  of  various  newspapers  and  reviews.  Political  fortunes 
hr(»uglit  him  hack  to  the  United  States  in  1871,  and  [Mr.  Aucaigne 
establislual  himself  in  New  York  as  correspondent  for  a  number  of 
important  foreign  papers,  including  La  Prensa.of  Buenos  Aires.  As 
(Uie  interested  in  the  development  of  closer  Pan  American  relations, 
the  Bclletin,  in  its  issue  (tf  September,  IIKM),  made  special  reference 
to  Ids  work,  from  which  we  (juote  as  follows: 

Anioiiir  llu‘  I.alin  .Xincricaii  uewsj)aiH>r  oom-spoiuloiils  who  are  Irvin*;  to  l)rini; 
ataaif  a  belter  un(I(*rFitaii(lin,i;  bel\ve(*n  North  aiul  South  .\ineriea  is  Mr.  Kelix  .Vueaisrne, 
eonsul  i;(>ueral  of  l*ara,i;uay  in  New  York,  aiul  an  inlereslini;  writer  for  the  eolmnna  of 
La  Preiisa,  of  Ibieiioa  .Vire.**.  lie  has  been  eai>eeially  kind  in  his  apj)reeialive  n'ferenee 
to  the  Work  of  the  International  Ihireau,  and  tlu're  is  no  doubt  that  his  wrilinps  have 
tended  to  make*  the  bureau  heller  understood  in  South  .\iueriea.  , 
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A  liltiii"  tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  Mr.  Aucaiffiie  is  contained 
in  the  dispatch  of  ‘'La  Prensa/’  of  Arfientina,  whicli  was  sent  throuf?h 
Sr.  Don.  Romeo  K.  Jionconi,  its  representative  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  tlie  message: 


La  Pren.sa  (lirt“<‘ts  ino  to  convey  dee])  rejrret  for  death  M.  Felix  .Vucaigiie,  whose 
long  period  faithful  and  ellieient  work  it  deems  a  telling  loss  to  journalism  in  .\rgen- 
tina.  I  also  couj)le  my  regret  and  offer  my  j)rofound  condolence  to  you  in  your  time 
of  bereavement,  while  I  i)ersonally  am  deej)ly  affected  by  the  loss  of  a  heli)fnl  dean 
in  the,  field  of  foreign  news  service,  wlios<*  congenial  disjujsition  and  ever-willing 

l)atience  to  succor  a  friend  in 
time  of  trouble  in  the  many  in¬ 
tricate  fields  of  J.atin  American 
affairs  will  j)rove  a  great  loss  to 
Com m u nit  y  genera  1 1  y . 

Among  the  active'  coii- 
stdar  ofliccis  of  the  Unitt'd 
States  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  is  Pkrcivai. 
GASSF.TT,coiisid  at  IqtiiqiK', 
Chile'.  Mr.Gasse'tt  is  a  na¬ 
tive'  e)f  Deerche’ste'r,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  whe're'  he  was  hetrn 
in  ISoS.  Family  fetrtune's 
took  him  tet  China  anel 
Knglanel  e luring yeeuth,  anel 
he  ree'e'ive'el  his  e'arly  eelu- 
CJitieen  in  theese'  cetimtrie's. 
Re'turning  tet  the  Tuiite'el 
State's,  he'  stuelie'el  at  the' 
Ge'eerge'  Washingtem  Uni- 
ve'rsity,  tinel  for  the'  ne'xt 
eletze'ii  ye'ars  he'  e'ligage'el  in 
htisine'ss.  In  1  002  Mr, 
Gasse'tt  e'lite'ie'el  the'  etllicia  1 
se'fvice'  e)f  the'  Getve'rnme'iit 
as  cle'ik  iind  transhite)r  in  the'  liure'iiu  eef  Instil, -ir  Alfairs  eef  the'  War  l)e'- 
partme'iit .  lie'  edsee  he-ld  the'  peesitieui  eef  Chie'f  e)f  the'  Jnsurge'iit  Re'Cetrels 
Divisieui.  The'  following  ye'ar  he'  was  I lansfe'rre'el  tet  the'  De'jiartme'iit 
eef  State',  anel  during  the'  ])e'rie»el  e)f  1004-1007  se'ive'el  as  cemlieh'iitial 
ch'ik  te»  the'  Third  Assistant  Se'cre'taiy  of  State'.  Mr.  Gasse'tt  was 
eh'taih'el  in  100.5  to  nnike'  an  inspe'ctieui  iUiel  re'jteirt  e»n  ce'itain  ceinsu- 
lates  in  Fhiglanel  and  fle'rmany.  During  the'  visit  e»f  Se'cre'tary  Re)e»t 
te)  Me'xice)  in  1007,  Mr.  Gasse'tt  acte'el  as  his  ])rivate  se'cre'tary  anel  in- 
te'i'pre'te'r.  .Vfte'r  e'xaminatieui,  he'  was  ii]>pe)inte'el  consul  tit  de'ie'z  de'  la 
Fronte'ia,  Spain,  .June',  lOOS,  at  wlde-h  peist  he'  re'inaine'el  until  Ajuil, 
1012,  whe  n  he*  was  transfe'rre'el  tet  the'  large'r  consulate'  at  I(|uie|tic. 


I'Ik.Io  I.v  Karii-  KulTi;.'. 

I'KHCIV.M,  <iASSKTT,  KS(y, 
t  'liitfil  States  e'onsiil  at  Itini<iiie.  Chile. 
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In  ijoinir  ])ack  to  his  native'  country,  Brazil,  Dr.  Maxeei.  de 
AfoKEiRA  takes  witli  him  an  experience  of  2;)  years’  residence  in  the 
I’nited  States.  lie  is  therefore  a  loyal  American,  or  ratlier  Ban 
American,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for  lu'  comhines  with  his  earlier 
trainin"  at  home  a  well-rounded  experience  here,  which  entitles 
him  to  s})eak  with  authority  on  matters  relating;  to  the  two  Repuhlics. 
Dr.  Moreira  went  to  Kurope  in  early  maidiood.  and  studieil  at  the 
universities  in  both  Fi-ance  and  (iermanv.  receiving  academic 
degrees  for  his  work  tliere.  lie  then  came  to  the  Tnited  States, 
where  he  was  on  the  ])rofessoiial  staff  of  Harvard  rniversity,  and 
later  taught  romance  lan¬ 
guages  at  Boston  College, 
lie  then  sjient  four  years  in 
Brazil,  devoting  himself  to 
s))ccial  studies  in  commer¬ 
cial  ju'ohlems,  hut  returned 
to  the  Cnited  States,  to 
he  active  in  literary  work, 
in  editorshij),  and  ulti¬ 
mately  in  husiness.  lie 
was  an  enthusiastic  mcm- 
hcr  of  the  Ban  American 
Commercial  Conh'rence  in 
Washington  in  1911.  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Fifth  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Cham- 
Ix'rs  of  Commerce  in  1912, 
and  since  the  resignation  of 
the  Hon.  Wii.i.iam  C.  Ked- 
FiEEi)  from  the  ])lace,  has 
been  j)residei\t  of  the 
American  Manufacturers’ 

Kxport  Association,  with 
head([uartcrs  in  N('w  York. 

Acting  in  that  ca|>acity, 
hut  also  with  the  zeal  of  a 
tru('-l)orn  Brazilian,  Dr.  de  .Moreira  gave  a  successful  luncheon  to 
Dr.  Lauro  .Mui.i.er,  tin*  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  .Vfl’airs,  wlicn 
he  made  his  visit  to  tlie  Cnited  States  last  sumim'r.  Dr.  de  Moreira 
now  returns  to  Brazil  to  represent  tlic  interests  of  the  I’nited  States 
Steel  ('orporation  and  all  his  many  friends  in  the  Cnited  State's  wish 
liim  fidl  |)rosp('rity  in  ('ve'rv  se'iise  of  the  word. 

Dr.  Baii.ey  Wii.i.is  is  at  ju'csc'nt  in  Argi'iitina,  continuing  some 
ini])ortant  work  for  which  his  services  wc'ie  aske'd  by  the  (Jovernment 
of  that  l{(>])ul)lic.  H('  is  the'  son  of  one'  of  .Vnu'iica’s  best  known 
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Willis,  and  was  l)orn  at  Idlowild  on  tho 
at  C'oluinhia  Univoi-sity,  from  which  ho 
K.  in  lS7h,  and  in  BoiTm,  from  winch  ho 
_  latoi'  (in  1910)  rocoivod  a 

]Ph.  1).,  ho  dodicatod  him- 
solf  to  s])0cial  work  in 
fioolo^y,  boinj;  on  tho 
Tonth  (’onsiis,  tho  North- 
orn  Transcontinental  Sur- 
voy,  tho  Northern  Pacific 
and]  allied  *com])anios/'and 
joined  tho  United  States 
Goolofiical  Survey  in  1SS4. 
In  1908-4  ho  was  sent  to 
(’hina  to  make  oxj)h»ra- 
tions  there  for  the  ('arne<;ie 
Institution  of  Washin<;ton, 
and  in  1911  the  Arjren tine 
Government  jdaced  him, 
as  consulting  <;eolo<iist  to 
the  minister  of  jmhlic 
works,  in  char<;e  of  studies, 
<;eolo<rical  and  <;eo<;ra])h- 
ical,  in  which  hc!  is  still 
(umajicd.  Dr.  illis  has 


I'Ik.i,.  hy  Hurris-Kwiii^'. 

I>U.  IIAILKV  WIM.IS, 

l’ro.iiin:int  scii'iitist,  who  is  at  pres'nt  oondiictinK  Keologie 
investigations  for  the  Argentine  (ioveniment. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 


TIIK  I’KACK  TRKATV  WITH  VENKZrKLA. 

AmioiiiKTinont  lias  only  |•oc(Mltly  Ih'imi  nnulo  that  tho  |>cace  treaty 
l)(‘t\veen  the  I'nited  States  and  Venezuela  has  been  signed.  This 
makes  the  fourteentli  of  the  list  of  similar  treaties  to  he  signed  under 
the  leadersliip  of  Seeretary  of  State  liryan  and  follows  the  general 
lines  of  the  one  already  signed  with  the  Xetherlands.  In  this  agree¬ 
ment  no  provision  is  made  for  the  maintenanee  of  the  status  cpio  ol 
the  Army  and  Xavy  ilnring  the  investigation  period,  hut,  like  all  the 
peace  treaties,  it  hinds  the  two  nations,  for  the  period  of  one  year, 
not  to  engage  in  hostilities  until  an  investigation  commission  has 
nnule  a  report  and  submits  to  such  an  international  commission  all 
(piestions  not  capable  of  settlement  by  diplomacy. 


AXOTHEH  LINK  l\  THE  PAN  AMEHKAX  IJAII.WAY. 

On  the  1st  day  of  March,  Ihll,  the  President  of  (Guatemala  was 
informed  by  telegraph  that  the  last  rails  had  heim  laid  which  were 
ma'dod  to  complete  the  connection  between  the  main  railway  system 
of  the  Republic  and  the  smaller  and  shorter  line  running  into  the 
interior  from  the  Pacific  terminus  at  Ocos.  This  connection  was 
was  made  at  Vado  Aneho,  where  a  long  bridge  with  its  railway 
c.r(»sses  the  Xaranja  River;  from  Vado  Ancho  to  Ocos  the  present 
railway  is  23  miles  long.  At  11  mih's  from  Vado  Ancho  is  the  station 
of  Ayutla,  from  which  to  the  Suchiatc.  River  is  a  distance  of  only  2 
miles,  and  over  this  short  distance,  to  the  international  railway  bridge 
spanning  the  river  already,  final  connection  will  soon  he  made  to  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  in  Mexico.  Thus 
theni  remains  hut  a  minimum  amount  of  construction  yet  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  rails  will  at  last  be  laid  from  Washington,  the  capital  of 
the  I'nited  States,  to  (Inatemala  ('ity,  the  capital  of  that  Republic. 


THE  (  (U.O.M  niAX  COM-MEIU  IAI.  Cl.l'H. 

'I'hcrc  is  now  (‘slublishcd  in  X’ew  ^  ork.  at  123  West  XTnetv-Jifth 
Street,  a  ('olombian  Commercial  Club,  which  has  for  its  jnirpose  the 
bringing  about  of  cooperation  and  good  feeling  between  the  citizens 
of  ('olombiu  and  the  I'nited  States;  the  promotion  by  free  instruction 
of  a  knowledge  of  tin*  history,  language,  and  cojumercial  possibilities 
of  tlu'se  countries;  atal  the*  maintenance  of  a  library  of  books, 
pi'riodicals,  newspapci-s,  magazim's,  and  otlu'r  publications  relating 
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to  tlu*  soil,  clijiialc,  iiutiiriil  irsourccs  and  commercial  possibilities 
of  both.  The  club  arran"('»l  a  lecture  on  March  29  by  the  Hon. 
James  T.  Du  Bois,  fornu'r  American  minister  to  (’olombia,  who  spoke 
at  the  Berkeley  Theater,  1 9  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  on  the  Reiniblic 
of  Colombia,  basing  his  talk  on  his  own  personal  ('X])('ricnces  there. 


A  NATIONAI.  FOREICN  TRADE  COX VE.NTION. 

On  May  27-2S,  1914,  tlu're  is  to  be  held  at  the  Raleigh  Ilotcd,  in 
Washington,  a  Xational  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Manufacturers'  Kx])ort  Association,  the  American 
Asiatic  Association,  and  the  Ran  American  Society,  assLstetl  by  other 
leading  commercial  organizations  in  tlu'  country  intiuested  in  the 
promotion  and  development  of  foreign  trade.  The  ])urpose  of  the 
convention  is  to  give  exi)rcssion  to  tlu*  vi<‘ws  of  men  rejiresenting  the 
])roductive  activities  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  more  effective 
])romotion  of  the  cojiimcrce  of  the  Fnitc'd  State's  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Among  tlu'se  juarki'ts  will  of  course'  be  inclueleel  all  tee 
be  feuinel  within  the*  area  e)f  Latin  Anu'iicji,  ami  in  fact  esjeecial 
attcntieeii  is  te)  be*  given  tlu'jn.  As  an  evielence'  eef  their  inii)e)rtance, 
the  Pan  Anu'rican  .Society  eef  the*  Fnite'e!  .State's,  as  abeeve  neete'el, 
autheirizeel  by  its  e'xe'cutive'  ceunmittee',  will  take*  an  active  ])art  in 
the  weerk  etf  the  cemventieui.  1  nvitiitieeiis  have*  alre'aely  be'e'ii  sent  tee 
many  jereeminent  business  nu'ii  ami  iminufacture'rs  by  the  general 
ce)mmitte'e,  eef  which  Mr.  Lleeyel  C.  (Irise-emi  is  the*  chairman  ami 
Mr.  F.  V.  Deeuglass  the*  se'cre'tarv,  6(1  Breeaelway,  Xew  Veerk  City. 
An  invitation  is  exte'iieh'el  alsee  te»  tluese*  iiite're'ste'el  in  (his  ce)nventie)n 
by  the  secretary  eef  the*  Pan  Ame'ricaii  Seecie'ty,  thremgh  Mr.  Fireleric 
Brown,  1.7  Breeael  .Stre'e't,  Xe'w  Veerk  (,'ity. 


.SENATOR  Rean  ’s  THANKS  Te )  DR.  MUl.I.ER. 

It  lias  alreaely  be'e'ii  nu'ntieeneel  in  the  Bi  i.i.Ei  ix  that  Mr.  Re)bei  t 
Baceui  went  last  ye'ar  let  Seeuth  Anierie-a  as  the*  e'liveey  e)f  the  Carnegie 
Pe'ae-e  Kmlowme'Ut,  anel  re-turiie'e!  full  e)f  e'lithusiasm  feu-  the  reicejition 
give'll  him  anel  thee  eh'lightful  lieispitality  e'Xte'iieh'el  tei  his  party  em 
e'very  siele.  Se'uateir  Reieit,  with  his  ('ariu'st  ele'sire  lei  sheiw  the  appre'- 
eiatiem  eif  the  pi'eiple  eif  the  Fnite'e!  State's,  eif  the'  Pe'ae-e  Enelowinent, 
anel  eif  himself  feir  thejse  ceiurte'siees,  has  writte'ii  (ei  Dr.  liaurei  Miiller 
a  letter  of  thanks  whie;h  syrnpatlie'tie'ally  e'xplains  its  purpei.see.  In 
it  he  says  that  all  whei  have  thee  geaiel  eif  thee  weirlel  at  heart  are  anxieius 
to  pronuite'  the'  activitiees  eif  (he  Ih'ae-e  i'imleiwim'nt  not  einly  in  the 
Fnite'el  Statees  ami  Fureifie  but  alsei  in  Brazil  anel  either  jiarts  of  Jjatin 
Anu'rica  as  well.  The  inte're'st  sheiwn  in  Brazil,  Ihe'reforee,  in  pro- 
inoting  the  Institute'  eif  Inteernatieinal  Law  in  tliat  e'eiuntry  is  a  matter 
of  priele  anel  congratulatiein. 


I’hotct  liv  IliU-rts-Kw  injf. 

Il()\.  CONK  JOHNSON. 

Soliciliir  for  llio  IH'portiiii'nt  of  State  of  tlio  I’liiU'd  Slulos. 

Mr.  .lohiisoii.  wlio  was  appoiiilol  .Solii  ilor  on  Mareh  'J7,  l'.tl4,  is  a  native  of  Dawsonviile. 
(ieorttia,  wtiere  lu'  was  l)orn  In  tsCill,  tie  attendeil  tlie  pitblieseliools,  Kmory(’olle);e,  ami 
is  a  Kraduateof  ttie  l*eal>oily  Normal  ColleKe  ami  tlio  Universitvof  Nasliville.  Itemov- 
iiiK  to  Tvler.  'I’exas,  in  Issn.  Mr,  Jolinson  tanglit  sehiHd  for  two  years;  later  lie 
was  admitted  to  tlie  liar  and  praeliivd  liis  profession  for  over  :til  years.  He  has  served 
in  lioth  tlie  House  of  Itepre.senlat  ives  and  the  Seiiiiteof  Texas  and  is  one  of  tlie  trnstis's 
of  Hie  Sontliwestern  I'niversily  of  ( li'orKelown.  Texas. 
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A  LIHHAHV  ON  ARGENTINA. 

The  Muse*)  Soeiiil  Ai'ieiitiiio  (Soeijil  Musimiiii  of  .Vrjieiitiiia)  is  to 
))iesent  to  (Ml.  TJieodore  Koosev*'lt  an  e.xelusively  Arjjentiiic  lil)raiy, 
tlie  hooks  and  oilier  matter  to  he  seh'cted  for  the  purpose  u])on  tlie 
r<‘eoniinendation  of  the  hoard  *)f  directors  of  that  institution.  The 
library  is  inttuidi'd  to  oiler  the  recipient  complete  lirst-hand  informa¬ 
tion  concerning;  the  Arjicmtine  Ke])ul)lic  for  use  in  such  articles  as  lu' 
may  prepare  on  tliat  country.  Then'  will  he  more  tlian  vol¬ 

umes,  together  with  numerous  maps  and  jihotographs.  Sr.  Alejandro 
(luastavino  has  been  commissioned  to  go  to  the  rniti'd  Stall's  to 
])r<'S('nt  the  library  to  (  ol.  Roosevelt  in  the  name  of  the  museum. 


THE  .MANl  KACTURKIts'  ASSO*  lATION  OK  ll.l.INOIS  IN  SOITII  AMERICA. 

The  memlx'is  of  this  association  have,  as  is  already  known  to 
r*‘a<lers  of  the  Bri.i.ETiN,  Ix'e.n  making  a  A-isit  to  South  America,  and 
the  Mercuiio  of  Valjiaraiso,  Chih',  on  th*'  date  of  March  17,  11)14, 
givi's  an  ('Ntensive  notic*'  of  their  \'isit  to  that  si'uport.  Tlu'ir  ex- 
pi’i'ssions  of  opinion,  as  detailed  in  several  int(*rvi('Ws  with  memlx'is 
of  tlu'  l>arty,  w*‘r*‘  all  most  appreciative  and  sympatlu'tie.  Tlu'v 
w*'!*'  cordially  *'ntertained  in  the  city  of  Valparaiso,  and  were  *'s)x*- 
cially  grateful  to  the  ITiited  States  ministi'r,  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  in 
.Santiago,  and  to  the  consul,  Alfre<l  A.  Winslow,  in  Valjiaraiso,  for 
the  courtesies  reci'iv*'*!  at  tlu'ir  hands.  Their  exix'iic'Jices  wi're  hut 
a  rep<‘tition  of  their  reci'ption  in  Rio  d*'  daneiro  and  lim'iios  Aires, 
and  in  fact  in  all  places  visited  along  their  route.  Li'tters  have  been 
r«‘C('ived  from  the  andiassador  to  Brazil,  the  *'onsul  geiu'ral  at  Rio, 
th*'  consuls  at  Santos,  Bui'iios  Air*'s,  an*l  *'ls<'\vh*'r*',  ti'lling  of  the 
gratilication  of  the  party  at  th*'  hospitality  *'xtend*'*l  to  tlu'in  by  both 
olTx'ials  an*l  busiiu'ss  m*'n  alik*'.  Xi'Wsjiajx'rs  too  gav*'”a  consid*'r_ 
abb'  sj)a*M  to  th*'  party  as  a  who!*',  an<l  to  th*'  various  nu'iulx'is  *'om- 
posing  it.  It  is  a  ph'asur*'  to  f*'*'l  that  intima<'i*'s  *)f  this  chara*d,('r  an* 
growing  rapidly  y*'ar  by  y*'ar. 


IIARVAIG)  f.NIVERSITY  AND  LATIN  AMERK'A. 

Harvar*!  rniversity  has  re*'*‘ntly  r<'<'*'iv*'d  an  anonymous  I'lnlow- 
nu'ut  f*»r  th*'  *^stablishm*'nt  of  a  proh'ssorship  of  Latin  Anx'ricaii 
history  an*l  *‘conomi<'s.  Th*'  iiwom*'  fr*>m  th*'  *'n*lowm*'nt  will  b*' 
sullici<'.)it  for  paying  sal ari*'s  of  prof*'ss*»iv,  and  if  tlu'i*'  shouhl  b**  any 
surplus  fun*l>  n'lnaining,  books  will  Ix'  |)ur*'has*'*l  a.'ul  s|x'*'ial  hx-l  un'is 
•■ngag*!*!  t*)  talk  *)n  Latin  Ameri«'an  toph's.  'I'h*'  obj*'*'l  of  th*'  donor 
is  to  [iromote  fri*'n*lly  relations  b*'tw'*'eii  th**  I'nited  Stales  an*l  th** 
Latin  Anu'iu'an  Republi<-,s.  Dr.  Olivx'ira  lama,  of  Brazil,  has  b*'**n 
>ehx;te*l  by  Harvard  as  the  first  to  hohl  this  *'hair. 


PAX  AMKHIC'AX  XOTKS. 


(ilM) 


A  TRADK  TOI  H  OF  SOI  Til  AMF.KICA. 

'I'lie  Pan  Ainoiican  I’liion  has  receivoil  an  annonnconn'nt  nf  tlu' 
Aniorican  Trade  Tour  Co.,  of  Xew  York,  whieli  deserves  mention. 
The  purpose  of  the  or<j:anization  is  to  alford  United  States  nianufac- 
tiirers  a  practical  method  of  showinj;  the  merchants  of  I.,atin  America 
the  (pialitv  of  floods  made  in  this  country.  This  plan  is  to  he  accom¬ 
plished  hv  chartcMin^  a  steamer  to  make  a  tour  of  parts  of  Latin 
America,  carrvinjx  on  hoard  a  representative  body  of  manufacturers, 
who  will  thereby  be  j^iven  o]>])ortunity  to  make  exhibits  of  sanpih's. 
even  to  sell  immediately  from  these  exhibits  what  purcha.-iers  may 
wish  to  buy,  and  tii  take  orders  whenever  the  dealers  in  the  places 
visited  may  consider  it  to  their  advanta<;c  to  jiive  them.  The  entire 
accommodation  of  the  steamship  KroonUmd  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  about  I  J, ()()()  tons  capacity,  is  to  be  <>:iven 
over  to  the  use  of  the  passenger  manufacturers,  who  will  live  and 
(umduct  their  business  on  board  fm-  the  entire  cruise.  The  itinerary 
will  cover  four  months,  which  implies  SO  days  suitably  distributed 
amoiif:  the  20  ports  at  which  stops  will  he  made.  The  coui-se  so  far 
outlined  is  to  {jo  lirst  to  llabana  and  Santiago  in  Cuba,  damaica. 
Colon  (Ibinama),  and  Limon  (Costa  liica),  then  alonj;  the  north 
coast  of  South  America,  J’uerto  Colombia,  Jai  (luayra,  and  Trinidad 
to  l^ara,  Brazil;  then  alon>i:  the  east  coast  throu<;h  Pernambuco,  Rio 
de  daneiro,  ami  Montevideo  to  liuenos  Aires,  returnin*;  via  Santos 
(and  Sao  Paulo),  Rio  aijain,  Jiahia,  J’ara,  Jiarbados,  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  l^uerto  Rico,  and  finally  Xew  York.  October  14,  1914,  is 
set  as  the  ilate  of  departure,  the  return  b('in<;  planned  toward  the 
middle  of  February.  Furthei-  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the 
mana^in^  director,  doseph  d.  Keeixan.  lo  Maiden  Lane.  Xew  York 
City. 


TO  COXTJNrK  KXPl.ORATlONS  IN  PKHP. 

The  announci'int'nt  that  the  Xational  (J('o<;ra|)hic  Society  has 
appropriated  .SIO.OOO  for  the  ycitr  1914  and  a  similar  amount  for  the 
year  1915,  the  funds  to  be  u.sed  for  further  arclueoloj;ical  investiixa- 
tions  in  Peru,  has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  those  who  have 
followed  the  interestiiii;  accounts  of  juevious  ex])editions  to  that 
(atuntry.  It  will  be  r<a-idled  that  the  Yale  Peruvian  Kxj)edition  of 
1911  with  Dr.  Hiram  Bin<;ham  at  its  head  di<l  remarkable  work  in 
its  endeavor  to  shed  li<rht  on  that  obscure  |)eriod  of  history  which 
covers  the  time*  l)elw('en  Manco  Iikm’s  unsuccesshd  sie<;e  of  ('uzco 
in  15d()  ami  tlu'  filial  capture  of  his  fxramison,  'Pupae  .Vmaru,  in  1571. 
Anion*;  the  a<‘complishmenls  of  this  expedititm  was  the  location  of 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  last  cajiitai  of  the  Incas  at  \’itc<*s.  'Phe 
followin*;  year,  1912,  Dr.  Bingham,  (‘ontinued  these  inv«*stii;ations 


1-lii.t  .fl-.il.li  I.J  II  11  1  I  Kxiil;.-. 

ShNUK  DU.  DLI.S  CIIL'UIOX, 

Sccrelitry  of  I  he  I.ej'alioii  of  V’eiiezucla  at  \Va.shiiiKlon,  1).  C. 

Dr.  ('fiuri6n  was  horn  al  Caracas,  ainl  rereiveil  his  earl.v  edncal ion  al  the 
.seminary  in  Itial  city,  lie  I  lien  eiitereif  the  national  university,  ('rad- 
uatin^  from  the  law  dejiartinent.  .Vfler  several  .vears  of  iiracliee,  dnrini; 
which  limn  he  held  various  judicial  positions,  he  turned  from  the  law  to 
|«-da(;oKy  and  hecanie  lleKenl  of  Itivas  Collet;e  (Coleuio  Itivas)  in  Ihe  city 
of  La  Victoria.  Secretary  I 'huridn  hasitained  a  noteworthy  reputation,  IkiHi 
as  a  dramatist  and  a  writer,  .tnioni;  Ihc  important  ollicial  positions  held 
by  him  may  lie  mentioneil  Director  of  I'oreii'u  I'uhlie  Law  in  Ihe  .Ministrv 
of  Koreii>n  .\ Hairs,  Secretary  of  Ihe  Kxeculive  Council,  and  Consul  al  llof- 
deaux,  France. 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  Xational  (ieojiraphic  Society,  and  the 
results  have  been  suflicieutly  important  to  warrant  the  extension  of 
Ids  work  by  further  apjiropriations. 


A  LATIN  AMERICAN  NEWS  lU’REAV  IN  PARIS. 

Announcement  has  just  been  made  in  tlie  peiiodical  jiress  of  Spain 
that  there  is  about  to  bo  establislied  in  Paris,  to  sujiply  the  nows- 
pa])ers  of  Madrid,  London,  Berlin,  and  Rome,  a  nows  service  on 
American  affairs  on  somewhat  ditferent  lines  than  has  hitherto  been 
followed.  It  is  aeknowlediied  that  all  papers  ilepend  upon  the  public 
for  their  supjiort,  and  that  this  public  likes  sensational  news.  Xever- 
theless,  the  reading  jiublic  of  the  world  accepts  with  eagerness  what¬ 
ever  is  offered  them,  jirovided  it  has  a  news  value,  reganlless  of  the 
sensationalism  to  which  they  are  unconsciously  accustomed.  There¬ 
fore  this  nows  bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  1).  Enrique  Des- 
champs,  has  arrangeil  to  gather  in  Paiis  as  heailquarters  all  the  news 
from  America  (particularly  Latin  America),  and  so  to  edit  it  that  all 
notes  of  progress,  of  reform,  of  intellectual,  social,  and  material 
accomplishment,  be  distiibuted  as  above  mentioned,  supphTtig  trust- 
woi  thy  information  of  a  substantial  character,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  its  essential  news  value.  Sr.  Deschamps  is  now  making 
arrangements  with  the  various  governments  of  Ameiica  by  which 
they  will  give  him  their  hearty  moral  support,  and  he  already  has  the 
promised  cooperation  of  many  of  the  best  papeis  in  the  territory 
s|)ecilied.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  commendable  stej)  in  the  right 
direction  may  m<M>it  the  support  it  deserves. 


PI.ANETJIOI.IVIANA  IX  THE  HEAVENS. 

.Vn  amioimcement  of  interest  to  astronomers  of  America  has  re¬ 
cently  been  made  by  the  great  French  student  of  the  heavens,  M. 
Flammarion.  The  |)lanet  discovered |  by  the  tlerman  astronomer. 
Wolf,  and  hitherto  known  to  science  as  Planet  No.  71l2,  has  been 
named  by  M.  Flammarion  in  honor  of  the  South  American  hero, 
Bolivar.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  newly  discovered  jilanets 
generally  receive  a  feminine  designation,  this  body  will  be  known 
as  Boliviana.  The  celestial  position  oLPlanet  Boliviana  is  between 
Mars  and  Jupiterjand  has  its  (»rl)it  halfway  between  the  sun  and 
Jupit(*r. 


EDITCATIOV  OITSIDE  OK  THE  «'OLLE(iE  OR  IMVERSITV. 

'Pile  desire  for  edneation  is  ever  present,  but  it  can  iu)t  always  be 
satisfied.  Of  late  yt'ars  the  lU'eds  of  an  edneation  are  growing 
stronger,  and  the  restrictions  upon  the  person  without  a  technical 
('dncation  are  a  handicap  which  in  some  eases  can  not  be  ovc'rcome. 
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Those  wlio  are  fortunate  enou»:li  to  liave  taken  a  coniiilete  course  in  a 
college'  or  university  and  have  therefore  not  only  an  education 
hut  a  diploma — that  is,  a  degree  to  show  for  it — have  cominered  the 
first  obstacle  to  success,  and  the  rest  of  the  road  lies  ojien  before 
them.  But  there  are  unfortunately  many  others  whose  brains  arc* 
as  active,  whose  ambitions  as  keen,  and  whose  energy  as  tireless,  but 
who  can  not  go  to  college  because  of  the  essential  dc'inand  upon  them  i 

to  earn  their  living  from  the  moment  tlu'v  leave  the  lower  grade  .> 

school.  Various  institutions  for  supjilying  the  deficiency  of  educa¬ 
tion  or  of  techni<al  training  have  been  organized.  Some  fail  to 
offer  the  instruction  they  advertise,  others  do  not  carry  it  much 
Ix'vond  the  sti'p  at  which  the  student  left  off.  Vet  young  |)eo])le  | 

at  work  continue  to  demand  some  means  of  increasing  and  strength-  | 

ening  the  knowledge  they  already  have.  Among  the  best  of  the  t 

methods  within  tin*  r(*ach  of  jiractically  (‘very  one  with  a  jiurpose  is  i 

that  of  corn'spondence  schools.  In  such  a  school  instruction  is  given  f 

by  an  exchange  of  letters  between  the  pu])il  and  the  teacher,  who  must  " 

have  had  such  training  as  will  (pialify  him  both  for  understanding  : 

what  the  pupil  wants  and  for  seeing  that  he  gets  it  by  lessons  that 
follow  a  regular  plan  yet  do  not  reipiire  fixed  hours  for  attendance  or  1 

for  studying  them.  Some  schools  have  an  entire  seri(*s  of  text-  | 

books  esp(‘cially  prepanul  for  the  courses  given  on  all  possible  sub-  J 

j(*cts  which  students  wdsh  to  pursue,  and  no  one  can  turn  away  with  | 

the  f(*eling  that  his  partievdar  sid)j(‘ct  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cur-  ! 

ricuhim.  The  student  buys  his  books,  sits  at  hom((  or  at  liis  bench  ^ 

(at  whatever  work  In;  may  be  engaged)  and  solviis  as  best  he  may  ^ 

the  jiroblems  put  to  him  in  the  distant  home,  testing  their  con-  1 

ditions  (if  they  ha|)[)en  to  be  within  the  world  of  natural  phenonu'iia)  ] 

by  his  own  actual  (‘Xperiences.  Notice  is  here  taken  of  the  corre-  | 

spomh'uce  system  of  supplementary  education,  Ixx-ause  of  the  many  ’ 

young  m(*n  going  into  Latin  America  who  jx'rhaps  desire  most  | 

earnestly  to  add  to  tlu'ir  knowledge,  and  also  because  of  those  many  j 

young  jieople,  n'sidents  of  all  the  Republics,  who  can  not  come  abroad  ^ 

for  some  particular  study,  and  who  might  like  to  know  that  prob-  j 

ably  in  some  such  corr(*sjx)ndenc(‘  sclxxd  tlx'ir  lu'i'ds  will  be  satisfied.  •  f 

.Vs  instruction  will  lx;  given  in  other  languag(‘s  Ix'sides  Lnglish  this 
correspond(‘nce  system  ought  to  find  an  ample  field  abroad. 


l.MPKOVEI)  XICARAOUAX  KI.NANPES. 

'I’he  report  for  tlx*  past  y<‘ar  shows  a  noticc^able  im|)rov(un(*nt  in 
the  finances  of  the  li(^public  (»f  Nicaragua.  'I'he  revenues  from  the 
customs  collections  for  IfH.'i  will  lx*  upward  of  SI  ,(>7/), 000,  while 
internal  revenue  and  misc.i'llaneous  if(*ms  will  add  fully  '51,000,000 
mon*.  'Phis  is  gatlu'n'd  from  tlx*  report  made  by  ('olh'cfor  (leix'ral 


Sl'cri'tary  ofllu'  Uiiiloil  Stales  I.t'Kiilion  at  I’aiian.a  City,  raiiaiiia. 

Mr.  Wicker  was  Ixirn  in  Marquette,  Miehit'aii,  Oeloix'r  7,  1S.S2,  ainl  reivived 
his  aeadciiiie  ediieal  ion  at  Yale  I!  niversil  y,  from  which  lie  (;radiialed  in  Itkl.i. 
In  1907  he  received  the  decree  of  Li..  II.  from  New  York  I.aw  School,  and 
Ihenextfew  years  he  siient  as  a  Uhodes  scholar  at  llalliol  Collese,  Oxford. 
Mr.  Wicker  entered  the  di|iloinatie  service  in  1910  as  secretary  of  the  lega¬ 
tion  at  Tangier.  While  in  the  Kmpire  of  Moroix'o,  he  was  made  a  inemlH'r 
of  llie  Hoard  of  rilblie  Works,  which  iKisilion  he  held  until  1912,  when  he 
returned  for  s)K'eial  duty  in  the  DejiarltnenI  of  Stale.  Mr,  Wicker  wits 
at  one  lime  private  secretary  to  the  aniha.ssador  to  (iermany,  and  is  a 
inemlier  of  the  bars  of  the  Stales  of  New  York  and  Ctinneel ieitt . 
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of  ('ustonis  (lili'ord  I).  I  lam,  who  is  in  charge  of  customs  collections 
and  disbursements  of  Nicaragua,  witli  lieadquarters  at  Managua. 
With  such  a  favorable  showing  it  has  been  possible  to  refund  the  old 
bonded  debt,  securing  a  reduction  in  the  interest  rate  from  (>  per  cent 
to  5  per  cent,  on  terms  advantage(»us  to  the  Republic.  All  interest 
and  amortization  cliarges  have  been  met,  and  there  has  been  no  difli- 
culty  in  obtaining  a  further  but  very  necessary  htaii,  so  promising 
are  the  finances  to-day.  The  customhouse  receipts  of  Nicaragua 
have  increas(‘d  mat(‘riallv  under  Mr.  Ham,  and  even  with  the  increase 
(»f  Ihl  J  over  1911  tlie  year  1918  will  exceed  the  t’ear  before  by  about 
.■)()  per  cent.  With  such  added  revenues  the  Government,  through 
Mr.  Ham,  has  purchased  three  new  lighthouses  of  a  modern  type, 
one  to  b(‘  placed  at  ('abo  Gracias,  one  at  Corinto,  and  one  at  San  Juan 
del  Sur.  A  fourth  new  one  is  promised  at  Bluefields  witliin  a  short 
time.  These  lights  will  lx*  visible  at  sea  for  a  distance  of  10  to  1") 
miles. 

THE  Sl’EClAI.  PAMI’IILET  ON  Cl'ATE.MAI.A. 

In  tlie  Diario  de  (’entro-America,  issued  in  Guatemala  Gity,  of 
Thursday.  Marcli  19,  1914,  is  a  pleasant  compliment  to  tlie  Bclletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which,  so  that  daily  newspaper  says, 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  character  of  its  material  and  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  its  work.  The  Diario  tlien  ri'views  the  special  puhlication 
on  Guatemala,  issued  in  August,  191.8,  praising  it  for  tlie  array  of 
facts  on  that  Ki'puhlic  and  ((noting  s(*v(Tal  |)aragra|»hs  in  ivgard 
thereto.  'I'he  Bi  i.i.ETiN  takes  tin'  liberty  of  n'ferring  to  this  notice, 
liecause  it  do(‘s  mak(‘  (‘V(*rv  (lossible  effort  to  s(‘cure  ac(  uracy  of 
statement,  and  commendation  from  any  country  on  the  |)am|)hlet 
referring  (“s|)cciaUy  to  that  country  is  a  (iroof  of  succ(‘ssful  accom 
|tlishnient. 

<  (>l  iriESI  OK  IIAKVAIM)  f  X I V  EIJSITY  rOWAItl)  KOItKICX  STl  KENTS. 

'I'he  United  Stat(*s  may  well  be  considered  as  a  country  in  which 
th(!  youth  from  other  lands  can  obtain  an  (“diicaition,  and  tin*  increas¬ 
ing  |)o[)ularity  of  the  many  institutions  of  learning  here  gives  proof, 
if  such  w(‘r(!  neeihal,  of  this  assertion.  'I'o  increase  this  |)o|)idarity, 
or  rather  to  facilitate*  the  entrance  into  its  coursi's  of  students  who, 
while  ()re|(ared  in  the  stiidif's  that  must  serve;  as  (jualilical ions  for 
entrance,  are  not  able  to  (“X|»ress  themselve's  in  Knglish,  Harvard 
University  has  decided  to  waive,  in  c(;rtain  cases,  the  examination 
in  the  Knglish  language.  It  will  admit  as  candidate's  for  a  eh'gre'e; 
theese  stuelents  who  bring  a  certificate;  stating  that  the  aspirant  has 
comjileted  the  courses  which  woiihl  admit  him  to  a  university  in  his 
(»\\n  country.  Gj)|)ortunitv  will  also  be  given  to  (lass  examinations  in 
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the  mother  tongue  of  tlie  tipiiUcant,  whenever  the  student  may  wish  to 
present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entrance  on  these  conditions.  There 
can  l)e  no  donl)t  hnt  tliat  tliis  "enerosity  will  attract  many  additional 
students  to  Harvard,  and  that  the  example  will  he  followed  by  other 
teaching  institutions  which  have  had  students  from  Latin  America 
and  have  learned  to  appreciate  their  quickness  of  mind  and  their 
ambitions.  Favorable  comment  is  made  on  this  move  by  one  of  the 
best  news))apers  in  lirazil. 

THE  woman’s  CLi  n  OK  PI.AINFIEI.l),  INDIANA. 

With  the  issuance  of  its  ju’ogram  for  the  year  1014.  the  Woman’s 
(’ltd)  of  J^litinlield,  Indiana,  is  deserving  of  congratuhitions  for  the 
choice  of  std)jectsto  be  discussed  during  the  current  year,  and  for  the 
neat  and  artistic  arrangement  of  its  annual  booklet.  Incased  in  a 
well-selected  cover,  a  monogram  on  the  top  of  the  outside  page  spells 
the  name  of  the  organization,  while  the  bottom  of  the  same  ])age 
inft)rms  the  reader  that  the  date  of  fouiuling  was  in  1S0:1,  thus  reveal¬ 
ing  a  continued  existence  of  over  20  years,  d'he  studies  outlined  for 
the  year  divide  themselves  into  three  grou})s,  namely,  Panama, 
Panama  (’anal,  ami  South  America,  with  a  consideration  of  the  his¬ 
toric,  educational,  literary,  and  .social  devcdopment  of  the  countries 
under  discussion.  A  feature  of  a  number  of  the  nu'etings  is  the  play¬ 
ing  of  the  national  hymns  of  the  various  countries.  The  oHicers  of 
the  Woman’s  Club  are  Miss  llornaday.  president :  Mrs.  Kushton.  vict* 
)>resident;  Mrs.  il.  Hanna,  recording  secretary;  Miss  Snipes,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary;  Mrs.  Prewitt,  lechu-ation  secretary;  and  Mrs. 
.lamison,  treasun'r.  'Phe  program  committee  includes  Miss  Hiss,  Mrs. 
d.  Hanna.  Mrs.  Kushton.  Mrs.  .lamison.  and  Mrs.  Charles. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
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Buenos  Aires:  A  fine  modern  capital,  in  the  Outlook  for  March  2S, 
In  the  Argentine,  in  the  A])ril  11  issue,  and  On  the  way  to  the  Andes, 
in  that  of  April  is,  are  the  titles  of  the  three  latest  uistallments  of 
the  South  American  seri(‘<  hein"  contrihuted  hv  (’ol.  Theodore  Koos('- 
velt,  and  which  hav(‘  hcen  noted  seriatim  hi  the  Brni-KTix.  In  these 
articles  tin*  author  deals  more  with  the  social  and  economic  deved- 
opment  of  the  pi'ople  of  Bmmos  Aires  and  Argentina  in  gemual  than 
with  the  specific  descriptions  of  notalile  places  of  intcri'st.  As  have 
been  other  (disi'rvant  Americans,  the  distinguished  visitor  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  the  indomitahle  energy,  the 
high  ideals  in  the  social,  political,  and  educational  life  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  with  its  great  strides  in  commercial  lines.  Ilis  ri'ception 
hy  the  [leoplc  in  gmieral  as  wcdl  as  the  courteous  hospitality  of  the 
high  officials  made'  him  had  veiy  mmdi  at  home.  Of  Buenos  Ain's 
h('  writes: 

Xo  one  can  help  Ixaiij'  iinineiis<Uy  iinpres.sed  hy  Hueiios  Aires.  It  i.s  one  of  the 
ty[)ical  modern  capitals,  sUinding  in  the  list  of  the  great  cities  of  the  modern  world 
in  company  with  Vienna  and  lludapest,  llerliii,  Paris,  London,  New  York,  and 
Chicago.  It  has  a  great  future,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  has  a  great  future. 

Buenos  Aires  is  both  a  charming  and  a  bt'auliful  city.  Sometimes  unwise  admirers 
(.-.ill  it  ‘‘The  Little  I'aris.”  It  is  never,  in  my  judgment,  well  to  call  anything  the 
something  of  somewhere  elst;;  to  do  .so  i.s  usually  the  mark  of  a  provincial  mind 
without  self-reliance;  but  if  this  kind  of  comparison  is  allowable  at  all,  then  Buenos 
.Vires  should  ne  calh;.!,  not  “The  Little  Paris,’’  l)ut  “The  Paris  of  the  New  World,’’ 
for  but  a  few  jdMrs  will  go  by  bc.'fore  it  surpas.s(!s  Paris  in  po|>ulation,  as  it  aln^ady  does 
in  the  extent  of  territory  built  up  within  the  municipality.  I’aris  has  a  charm  all 
its  own,  and  it  is  always  unwise  for  the  citizens  of  any  city,  also  with  a  charm  of  its 
own,  to  sj>eak  as  if  it  were  only  a  copy  of  an  older  city,  especially  so  in  this  ca.se,  as 
in  certain  vital  characteristics  the  citizens  of  the  now  city  can  well  afford  to  assert 
that  it  stands  ahead,  not  only  of  Paris,  but  <if  all  tin;  gnsat  cities  of  both  ICurope  and 
the  Lnited  States.  *  *  * 

Itriving  around  over  the  imm(dis<‘  extent  of  Buenos  .Vin-s  1  was  im|>r<'SH<'d  with  the 
obvious  inen-ase  in  tie-  pleasun-  of  living  which  its  buildings  and.  abov<i  all.  the  innu- 
mer.ible  gardens  represented.  There  are  tnany  public  parks,  most  of  them  still  only 
newly  planted.  'I’lK-re  are  also  many  private  gardens.  Kvtm  th<!  little  houses  hav<^ 
them,  an<l  the  back  yards  are  beautifully  ke|>t  bits  of  greetiery  instciad  of,  as  is  too  ofttui 
the  case  in  our  own  cities,  noisome  abominations.  Tht;  workingmen,  tlm  artisans, 
and  the-  small  shopkeejs-rs  very  frefjuently,  |s'rhaps  usually,  own  their  hotistis.  .\s 
for  the  great  h<ius<‘s.  I  was  much  struck  by  the  wealth  an<l,  on  the  whole,  by  the  taste 
of  their  proprietors.  I  saw  houses  larger  than  any  in  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  atiy  of 
our  own  multimillionaires  <lwell.  and,  although  they  were  in  this  great  city,  they 
were  surrounded  by  gardens  that  were  beautiful  pleasure  grounds. 
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The  climate  is  much  mil(h*r  than  with  us.  and  1  saw  little  ur  no  trace  of  f;ri)i(lin;r 
poverty,  although,  of  cour.s<*,  as  in  any  other  frreat  city,  it  is  easy  enon^h  to  lind  what 
is  vicious,  deyradinf!:.  and  nidovely,  this  ecjnally  amons;  the  idle  poor  and  the  idle 
rich,  especially  when  the  idlen(‘ss  is  by  preference.  The  city  is  excelhnitly  (deaned. 
policed,  paved,  and  lighted. 

The  city  itself  and  th<’  men  whom  1  met  },mv(‘  a  stronj;  impn’ssion  of  power,  of  enerfty, 
of  s(df-confident  strength,  and  of  belief  in  their  future.  I  had  come  down  from  New 
York  with  the  Argentine  rifle  team,  which  had  just  won  the  world’s  cham])ionshii): 
the  army  is  alert,  hardworking,  elficient;  and  the  capital  naval  otficers  whom  1  met 
were  evidently  well  trained,  and  were  easterly  lookiii"  forward  to  the  advent  of  the 
two  ijn'at  battleships,  as  formidabh"  as  any  in  the  worhl,  which  an^  just  bein^  linished 
in  the  Unit<“d  .States  for  the  Argentine  l{e])ublic.  Tin*  men  at  the  head  of  the 
tiovernmei't,  and  the  men  fji-nerally  who  are  int«‘n"st<‘d  in  public  allairs  and  an' 
takinfr  the  lead  in  .«ocial  and  industrial  mov<‘nients,  wen-  all  men  of  note.  In  the 
Argentine  Itepublic  tliere  has  now  be<‘n  for  manv  years  jaditical  stability  and  order 
and  a  tn'inemlous  industrial  dev(‘loi)ment.  The  nation  has  already  achieved  very 
much  and  nevertheless  has  only  just  begun  its  career  of  achievi'inent.  The  Argen¬ 
tines  stand  as  our  full  ecjual;  thev  are  a  fine  and  strong  ])eo])le;  they  have  a  right  to 
challenge  tin*  hearty  resjiect  and  consideration  of  every  other  strong  and  free  jx'ople. 
and  to  lx-  aivepted  by  <*very  such  jteople  on  a  footing  of  full  equality.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Argentim;  jieoph*  have  a  striking  likeiK'ss  to  the  ]HM)])le  of  th«‘  I  nited 
States.  I  was  continually  impn'ssed  by  this  likeness;  it  is  due  j)artly  to  similarity 
in  institutions,  j)artly  to  similarity  in  physical  (“iivironment,  partly  because  in  each 
country  the  }»i“o])le  are  drawn  from  the  mosi  energetic  and  self-reliant  members  of 
various  Kurojx'an  .'states.  *  *  * 

Sordcty  in  the  Argentine  ca])ital  is  chaiining.  T’lu'  women,  b\  the  way,  can  leach 
certain  vital  less<ins  to  their  sisters  in  certain  other  civilized  countries  both  of  the 
ttld  ami  the  New  World.  They  are  high-bred,  they  are  charming,  they  are  beattli- 
fully  dressed,  and  they  are  also  admirable  wives  and  mothers,  l.aige  families  are 
the  nile  and  not  the  exception  among  thc-m.  Time  after  time  1  was  introduced  to 
some  woman  of  the  highest  social  rank  and  standing,  well  gowned,  charming  in  manner, 
attractive,  and  young  hsiking,  and  foitnd  that  she  was  the  mother  of  six  or  eight  chil¬ 
dren  whom  she  had  borne,  whom  she  had  herself  ni.r<ed:  ami  it  had  never  occttrred 
to  her  as  jrossible  to  fail  to  do  her  whole  dtity  by  them.  *  *  *  In  the  vital  point 
of  family  growth  .<ociety  is  (»n  a  mon'  satisfactory  basis  in  most  of  South  America 
than  in  many  Faimpean  countries.  It  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  Itasis  than  in  much 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  The  men  who  are  the  leaders  in  the  govemniental, 
business,  and  .social  life  of  the  .Argentim'  K(*piiblic  are  fathers  of  large  fanulies.  T.argt' 
families  are  the  rule  in  all  cdasses  of  .society.  It  has  been  .said  that  these  large  fam¬ 
ilies  exist  in  .Argentina  merely  becattse  it  is  a  new  country,  with  vast  ttnoccttpied 
spaces  yet  to  till.  The  untnith  of  this  statement  is  made  evident  by  a  moment’s 
consideration  of  the  {-ase  of  .Australia.  .Australia  is  a  ni'wer  cottntry  than  Argentina, 
with  a  smaller  populati(»n,  and  with  vaster  spaces  still  to  till;  but  the  Aiistr.ilian 
birth  rate  has  sunk  to  the  .\ew  England  l(!vel,  which  is  not  much  above  the  h'rench 
level.  It  ought  not  to  be,  btit  eviilently  is,  necessary  to  jtoint  out  that  as  a  m<'re 
qtiestion  of  mathematics,  if  these  tf'iidencies  continue  tnchanged,  the  end  of  the 
t.ventietli  century  will  .see  a  reversal  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  ])eoples  sjx'aking 
English  and  tlie  j)e<)ples  sju-aking  a  l.atin-Anierican  tongtte. 

Tlic  antlior  wrifts  iiistriiotivcly  of  tin*  ronimcrc.inl  ciitt'rprisf'  of 
Buoiios  Ains,  of  tlic  lack  of  jijtjtrcciatioii  on  (lie  part  of  lli<'  busint  ss 
men  of  the  T’nitcd  States  of  IIk'  trin*  situation  in  rejjard  to  tbe  promo¬ 
tion  of  eornmeree  between  tliem  tmd  tli('  merebants  of  Ar};entina, 
and  of  tlie  port  faeilitits  tiiid  vast  foreij'ii  eommeret'  rt'veided  by  a 
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trip  along  tho  water  front  of  the  great  city,  lie  enters  into  inter¬ 
esting  details  as  to  the  educational  system  and  the  similarity  between 
the  work  of  the  public  schools  and  those  in  the  United  States,  and 
closes  with  an  account  of  the  charitable  and  religious  institutions  he 
visited. 

In  the  issue  of  A])ril  11  he  deals  with  his  visit  to  the  ranch  countiA*, 
to  llosario,  anil  Tucuman.  Of  tlie  liist  he  writes: 

After  loiiviii!'  lUieiios  Airo.s  \vc  went  for  a  short  trip  to  tlie  north  throus'h  the  Ar^'cntinc 
country.  Tlie  first  day’s  journey  northward  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Plata  and  the 
Parana  was  throu<;h  a  rich,  fertile  country,  not  unlike  eastern  Kansas,  northern  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Iowa.  We  entered  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe.  It  is  a  country,  like  most  of 
■Vr^entina,  of  open  land,  of  trreat  ranches.  The  wealthy  ranchmen  have  built  bi<;, 
handsome  houses  on  their  enormous  ranches  •‘enormous”  is  the  ri<;ht  word  from  a 
doulile  standpoint.  These  ranches  are  lar>;e  beyond  what  we  of  the  United  States 
have  any  concejition  of  and  are  also  too  lar>;e  to  be  healthy.  Many  of  these  houses 
are  deliirhtful  in  every  way,  stocked  witli  books  and  i)ietures,  with  all  the  conveniences 
of  the  highest  modern  civilization,  and  in  the  stables  are  motor  cars  and  blooded 
animals  of  every  tyjie.  The  hor.ses,  the  cattle,  the  slice]),  are  all  beiin;  bred  up  to  a 
hii;h  standard.  It  is  im])ossible  not  to  like  and  admire  the  life  on  these  ranches. 
Uertain  of  them  1  have  in  mind  particularly  one  which  has  a  frontage  for  10  miles 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  -offer  to  the  owners  the  chance  of  leading  a  singularly  happy 
existence.  *  *  *  In  most  of  the  ranch  country  (not  in  the  .sugar-cane  countiy) 
there  is  a  good  immigrant  population  of  jiermanent  settlers;  it  was  tine  to  see  the 
Si)aniards,  the  Basques,  the  Italians,  the  Slavs,  who  were  taking  up  agricultural  land; 
and  the  (iovernment  ought  to  take  whatever  steps  are  nwe.ssary  to  see  that  in  this 
new,  vast  country  these  laitential  homemakers  are  given  the  chance  to  get  small 
holdings  on  which  to  make  their  homes  and  to  live  as  tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  first  city  we  stoj)])ed  at  outside  of  Buenos  Aires  was  Rosario.  It  is  a  brisk, 
energetic  commercial  city  of  a  ipiarter  of  a  million  peoi)le,  several  of  whose  citizens 
told  me  that  they  regarded  it  as  the  I'hicago  of  South  .\merica.  It  certainly  has  much 
of  the  si)irit  and  energy  which  already  marked  Chicago's  ])o})ulalion  when  Chicago’s 
was  only  the  size  that  llo.sivrio’s  now  is.  It  is  a  .shi])])ing  ])ort  for  wheat,  corn,  and 
lin.seed,  these  being  the  three  i)rodncts  with  which  its  enterjirising  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  es])ecially  deals.  In  the  old  days  it  had  a  small  river  frontage  of  wooden  lUx’ks. 
It  now  has  (i  miles  of  stone  ipiays,  with  grain  elevators,  ])laces  for  storage  of  i)elroleum, 
aiul  the  like,  aiul  its  })lans  are  for  the  eonstruction  of  21  miles  of  lhe.se  quays,  all  told. 
In  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  included  the  leading  merchants  and  business  men 
of  the  city,  eleven  hundred  all  told,  there  were  native  .\egentines,  Italians,  (lermans, 
Hnglishmen  all  of  them,  as  elsewhere,  being  merged  into  the  Argentine  nation,  all 
contributing  not  only  to  the  growth  of  the  nation  but  to  the  formation  of  an  energetic 
and  powerful  national  character. 

The  following  day  we  reached  Tucuman.  »  *  *  Tlio  landsi'aj)e  began  to  have 
in  it  a  hint  of  Louisiana.  Wo  were  in  the  subtropical  region  where  the  sugar  cane  is 
grown.  The  city  of  Tucuman  itself  contains  about  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  we  found  it  delightful,  with  a  ipiaint,  old-time  j)ictures(]ueness,  but  withotit  the 
drawbacks  that  render  most  “ipiaint  and  ])icturesque”  Old  World  cities  undesirable 
to  all  tourists  save  those  in  whom  sentimotitality  overcomes  distaste  for  noisome 
abominations.  Tucuman  is  clean.  It  is  administered  on  sound  miHlern  principles 
of  hygiene.  It  is  well  lighted  and  well  j)oliced.  There  is  a  goixl  hotel.  .\s  with  all 
these  South  .\inerican  cities,  the  ollicials  and  the  leaders  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
community  form  a  polished  and  courteous  .siH’iety.  to  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
admitted. 
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Court t*^y  of  I  »ut«l«>oi-  WtirUI  l*ul»li>hiii;r  ( *o. 

A  H ARI1K(  I'E  IN  ARGENTINA. 

<  >n  his  journey  throURh  tlie  interior  of  Ar):entina  Col.  Hoosevelt  visited  some  of  the  larite  estaneias  or  ranclies.  an<l  in  liis  art  iele  in  tlie  April  1 1  niiinl>er  of  The  Outlook  inav 
be  found  interestina  deseriptions  of  some  of  these  vast  estates.  The  gnuchon,  or  Araentine  cowboys,  are  very  similar  to  the  type  found  in  the  »\  estern  States  of  the  ITiiteil 
States.  The  pielure  shows  them  when  otT  duty  and  indulging  in  a  barbecue,  a  form  of  feasting  enjoyed  in  Argentina  as  well  as  in  North  America. 
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Tucuinan  is  far  in  the  interior  in  the  north  of  the  Arjrentine  Republie,  in  a  region 
to  which  fewer  immigrants  have  come  than  to  other  parts  of  tlie  country.  Tlie  indig¬ 
enous  population  has  shown  a  marked  industrial  development,  turning  from  the  old- 
time  gaucho  existence  of  motinted  cattle  herders  into  industrious  and  competent 
workers,  both  in  the  cane  fields  and  in  the  sugar  factories.  The  natives  work,  and 
work  hard.  Of  this  the  people  are  justly  proud.  As  the  governor  remarked  to  me, 
■‘Here  is  a  city  on  the  edge  of  the  Trojucs  where  the  white  man  does  not  live  on  the 
labor  of  the  colored  man,  but  himself  does  his  own  manual  labor,  just  as  in  the  United 
States.”  It  is  a  fine  showing. 

Col.  Koosevolt  visited  tlie  various  public  institutious,  liltniries,  and 
schools.  Esjtecially  was  he  impressed  with  the  great  attention  jtaid 
to  edueiition  and  tlie  progress  sliown  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
women.  lie  gives  an  account  of  his  visits  to  two  of  the  imhistrial 
schools  for  girls,  where  all  the  brandies  of  tlie  domestic  arts  are 
taught,  and  writes: 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  modern  educational  movement  in 
Argentina  has  been  extended  to  include  the  women.  Fifty  years  ago  in  South  America 
almost  nothing  was  done  for  women,  and  their  position  was  one  of  utter  inferiority 
to  the  men.  Now  every  effort  is  being  made  to  give  the  girl  no  less  than  the  boy  an 
education,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  there  is  not  only  an  intelligent  following  of  what 
is  wise  in  the  methods  of  education  for  women  in  the  United  States  and  northern 
Europe,  but  also  an  intelligent  avoidance  of  what  is  unwise. 

Three  large  sugar  ])lantations  were  visited,  and  Col.  Roosevelt  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  peojde  em]doyed.  the 
attractive  villages  in  which  tlie  employees  live,  the  ellicient  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  industries,  and  many  other  informative  details. 

On  the  way  to  the  Andes,  in  the  Ajiril  IS  issue,  is  a  continuation  of 
(^)l.  Roosevelt’s  observations  in  regard  to  the  interior  development 
of  Argentina.  The  trip  included  a  stop  at  the  old  city  of  Cordoba, 
where  is  located  the  university  which  is  to  celebraie  its  three  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  next  year.  A  visit  to  an  agricultural  college,  also 
located  here,  gave  an  ojiportunity  to  investigate  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  institutions  are  of  real  benefit  to  the  agrieul- 
tural  sections  in  training  young  men  for  future  usefulness  as  farmers, 
and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  they  were  fullilling  the  juirposes 
of  t  heir  being. 

In  ('ordoba  was  found  a  ])ractical  demonstration  of  soeial  better¬ 
ment  work,  which  a|)])ealed  strongly  to  the  distinguished  visitor  and 
of  which  he  writes  as  follows: 

III  Cordoba  there  i.s  a  beautiful  park  system.  It  is  .m  attractive  city  in  every  way. 

I  was  interested  by  the  incidental  discovery  of  a  matter  worthy  of  attention  of  our  own 
.students  of  social  betterment.  The  municiiiality  has  recently  gone  into  the  business 
of  jiroviding  homes  for  the  workingmen  who  desire  to  get  them,  'I'he  municipality 
buys  land  and  constructs  the  home.  It  then  sells  it  to  the  householder  on  terms  that 
include  the  ri'payinent  liy  the  latter  of  S  per  cent  a  year  on  the  purchasi'  price.  In 
I.')  yeans  the  house  and  land  become  ab.soliitely  the  man’s  own.  .\n  effort  is  being 
made  to  apjily  the  same  system  to  agricultural  lands  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
iininigrants  to  wdtle  down  and  become  owners  and  tillers  of  the  .soil.  The  jiroposal 


(’ourteay  of  Tht*  <  Mit’ook. 

AUfiENTINA’S  SACHEI>  INDEPENDENCE  HALL. 

In  this  Utile  ImiUlinc  in  Tuciiman  the  first  Constitutional  Assembly  met  ami,  on  July  tl,  IHIO,  (leclarcii 
the  imlepenilence  of  the  •'  I  nited  Provinces  of  the  Rio  <le  la  I’lata.”  In  order  to  preserve  the  small 
structure  a  large  building  has  lieen  erected  which  entirely  incloses  it  and  thus  protects  this  Mecca  for 
Argentine  patriots.  On  his  recent  visit  to  .Argentina  Col.  Roosevelt  slopiK‘d  at  Tticuman.  and  gives 
an  interesting  <iescription  of  this  shrine  of  lilterty.  (Illustrating  Col.  Roosevelt’s  article  in  TheOtil- 
l(X)k  for  .Vi>ril  11,  1!»U.) 


WlIKItK  AROKNTl.S'A’S  I N I) KP KN HKNCK  WAS  UKCLARKIt. 


In  this  plain  and  unpretentious  liall  tlie  Constiliilional  .Assembly  met  and  formulated  llie  lieclaration 
of  Independence.  They  vested  the  executive  autliority  in  a  Siifireme  Director,  and  elected  Don  Juan 
M.trliti  de  I’lieyrnMlon  to  servit  in  lliat  capacity.  In  1XJ4  Uie  executive  jiower  was  ve.sicd  in  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  and  Don  liernardo  Rivadavia  was  eli'clcd  and  inaugurated  on  I'ebruary  7.  IKil. 
(Illustrating  Col.  Roosevelt 's  article  in  The  (nillook  for  .tiiril  II,  I'.tU.j 
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is  that  in  each  j)arish  tlu*  tiovernment  shall  purchase  some  5,000  acres  and  sell  the 
land  in  small  lots  on  terms  somewhat  similar  to  those  mentioned  above  to  actual 
settlers  who  live  on  and  till  the  soil. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  that  tlie  ArjreutinianS' are  thoroughly  awake  to  the 
need  of  having  small  land  owners,  and  also  that  they  have  no  faith  whatsoever  in  any 
of  the  theories  that  would  abolish  ownershi])  in  proj)erty,  or  even  ownership  in  land. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  faet  that  i)art  of  the  busiu<‘ss  of  the  nation  in  its  northern  coun¬ 
try  is  even  yet  that  of  civilizing  the  Indian;  and  almost  the  worst  obstruction  to  civil¬ 
izing  tlie  Indian  is  tlie  fact  that  the  Indian  actually  j)ractices  the  theories  of  certain 
advanced  Socialists.  The  Indians  of  the  Cliaco,  in  i)ractice,  have  no  personal  prop¬ 
erty.  The  result  is  that  they  are  all  kept  at  the  level  of  the  shiftless,  the  idle,  and 
the  incompetent.  In  ])raetice  it  j)roves  to  be  impossible  to  elevate  them  until  they 
are  given  the  chaiu'e  to  have  personal  property  which  is  not  to  be  shared  with  the 
.shiftless  and  idle.  Among  these  Indians  applied  socialism  has  simply  meant  that  any 
property  ac<piiretl  by  anybody  is  shared  with  the  worthless  members  of  the  tribe. 
The  result  has  been  the  positive  refusal  of  the  thrifty  and  farsighted  to  go  into  the 
business  of  accumulating  goods  for  their  less  worthy  brothers,  so  tluU  the  entire  social 
life  is  stagnant.  In  the  Argentine  I{ei)ublic  at  present,  and  during  the  immediate 
jiast,  it  lias  been  proved  by  actual  experience  that  the  only  way  to  get  a  betterment 
of  social  and  industrial  conditions  is  to  give  the  average  man  the  cliance  to  get  jirop- 
erty  for  himself  if  he  jiossesses  the  necessary  energy,  industry,  and  thrift,  and  tJiis 
means  that  not  only  must  he  be  jirotected  against  the  big  man  who  would  exploit 
him,  but  that  he  must  also  be  protected  against  the  small  man  who  is  lazy  or  thrift¬ 
less  or  vicious.  In  jiractice  the  possession  of  jiroperty,  and  the  chance  to  possess 
property  as  a  re.sult  of  honest  and  intelligent  toil,  offer  the  chief  incentives  for  tlie 
growth  of  well-being  and  of  civilization. 

Till!  Stop  iit  Mendoza  gives  occasion  for  a  graphic  description  of 
that  inland  metropolis,  its  system  of  line  parks,  its  interesting  and 
energetic  people,  and  the  following  bit  of  its  histor}” 

•Mimdoza  was  an  old  colonial  town,  and,  like  Cordoba,  had  a  distinct  and  character¬ 
istic  life  of  its  own  in  the  days  when  each  province  and  jmivincial  city  developed  by 
itself  out  of  toui'h  with  its  neighbors.  It  was  here  that  San  Martin  raised  the  army 
with  which  h(“  crossed  the  Andes  and  marched  northward  as  far  as  Chimborazo,  clear¬ 
ing  the  I’acilii'  jirovinces  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  dillicult  to  realize  how  poverty- 
struck  Argentina  was  in  those  days.  San  Martin  had  no  mon(“y,  no  cannon,  nothing. 
Under  the  lead  of  a  jiriest  cannon  wi^re  east.  The  gauchos  rallii'd  round  the  new 
standard  and  were  made  into  tlu‘  fanuuis  horse  grenadiers  of  San  Martin.  The  very 
jHKir  contributed  evmi  out  of  tlu'ir  ])ov('rty.  Mules  wer<‘  furuislu'd  by  the  thousand 
for  transport,  and  the  young  girls  of  Mendoza  wove  the  first  Argentine  national  Hag. 
This  national  flag  is  preserved,  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  the  Executive  Mansion;  and  I 
saluted  it  with  all  the  real  respect  1  felt. 

At  Mcmloza  among  other  eihicational  institutions  visited  was  the 
kindergarten,  and  Col.  Koosevelt  seems  to  have  been  touched  and 
gratified  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  extended  him  by  the  children. 
In  fact,  the  cordiality  with  which  he  was  greeted  by  all  the  people 
and  the  generous  hosjiitality  extended  to  him  throughout  the  coim- 
Iries  of  llrazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina,  leads  him  to  write: 

Of  cour.s(>,  fills  was  not  done  for  me  jxTsonally;  it  was  done  as  an  evidence  of  gimd 
will  towanljlie  jieoplc  of  the  I'uited  States.  1  do  very  earnestly  hope  that  our  gov- 
erumoutal  authorities,  and  our  jieojile  generally,  will  show  similar  courtesy  anil  similar 
generous  consideration  for  any  repivseutative  of  these  South  .American  countries  who 


J.OAlJlN'f;  (iUEIlKACllO  LOGS  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Over  IIO/XKVXK)  worth  of  quebracho,  in  logs  ami  extract,  is  being  exporte<l  by  Argentina  annually.  A  plea  for  the  conservation  of  this  line  hardvvooil  is 

ina<le  by  Mr.  U.  G.  Cutler  in  the  April  number  of  American  Forestry. 
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visit  the  Unite!  States.  Tlie  people  of  the  country  from  wlioni  tlie  man  eoines  accept 
sucli  courtesy  as  being  sliown  to  Uiem,  and  as  being  a  pnMif  of  good  will  toward  their 
country. 

Hardwood  forests  of  southern  South  America  is  the  title  of  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  timely  article  by  II.  G.  Cutler,  in  the  April  number  of  American 
Forestry.  The  author  deals  with  the  splendid  natural  forests  of 
Argentina  and  Paragtiay,  and  urges  the  adoption  of  a  s3’stem  of  con¬ 
servation  1)3’  these  countries  and  points  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  older  countries  of  Eurojie  and  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
their  forestal  denudation.  That  this  note  of  warning  is  most  oppor¬ 
tune  is  shown  h}-  the  fact  that  some  of  Argentina’s  leading  publicists 
are  taking  up  the  matter  and  endeavoring  to  arouse  their  people  to 
the  dangers  incident  to  a  waste  of  these  resources.  Mr.  Cutler  writes: 

In  spite  of  the  warnings  which  have  come  to  the  older  sinners  of  the  earth,  such  as 
Germany.  France,  the  United  States  and  others  who  have  seen  the  <*rror  of  their  ways, 
Argentina  and  Paraguay,  which  embrace  the  cream  of  the  hardwood  forests  of  southern 
South  America,  are  allowing  them  to  melt  away  before  the  onslaught  of  land,  railway, 
and  manufacturing  corporations. 

The  strong  soil  has  presented  the  southern  republics  with  vast  forests  of  quebracho, 
cyfjress,  oak,  cedar,  and  lignum  vitae-,  as  well  as  those  varieties  wliich  are  her  own 
especial  offspring  -  coigue,  alerce,  and  manu— and,  in  repayment  of  this  generosity, 
the  governments  of  men  have  allowed  them  to  be  ravished  at  will,  for  the  payment  of 
paltry  sums  and  in  blind  forgetfulness  of  the  future.  Put  they  say,  “Suflicient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Wliy  worry?  We  need  the  money  to  live  on.  The 
future  has  always  taken  care  of  it.self  in  some  way.” 

True.  Nature  has  always  been  very  good  to  mankind,  in  view  of  how  mankind 
has  treated  n-ature.  When  the  forests  commenced  to  tliin  out,  Coal  began  to  yield 
his  treasures.  Coal  g<-ts  to  be  too  cumbersome  to  be  carried  into  every  nook  of  the 
universe,  and  is  altogether  absent  in  sm-h  great  lamls  as  Argentina,  and  petroleum 
flows  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  into  the  furnaces  of  war  shij;s,  factories,  and  resi¬ 
dences.  Nature  has  been  a  thoughtful,  tender  mf)tlier  to  careless,  ungral(‘ful  cliildren. 
Is  it  not  time  that  the  new,  iindeveloiied  tuitions  show  their  gratitude  to  her  by  ndus- 
ing,  from  the  first,  to  wa.ste  their  lives  in  riotous  living? 

Along  thi.s  line  i.s  the  following  from  a  publication  i.ssmsl  from  Mmuios  .\ires,  the 
Hjilendiil  capital  of  Argentina  and  financial  center  of  tlie  great  comjianies  which  an; 
e.specially  exploiting  the  vast  forests  tif  quebracho  in  the  northern  ami  northeastern 
.si-ctioti.*!  of  the  I'<,-|)ublic:  ■•.\ttention  has  been  repeateilly  called  to  th<;  danger  of 
the  extinction  of  tlie  qu<-braeho,  as  little  or  no  check  has  been  placed  on  the  reckle.ss 
rnethmls  of  fore.-.t  exploitation  in  vogue  for  many  years  past.  If  tbesi;  are  still  per- 
[iiitted.  accordiiiL'  to  a  vr-ry  high  ,\rgentine  authority,  few  existing  (|uebracho  trees  will 
be  left  standing,  as  mi  [irovision  for  future  systematic  ]ilanting  is  being  iiuule.  'I’here 
is  a  constant  outcry  in  the  native  pre.ss  for  the  passing  of  improved  forestry  laws,  but  as 
yet  this  very  fire.ssing  matter  has  not  obtained  it.s  slian-  of  consiileration  from  ( 'ongress. 
.Not  only  the  quebra'lio,  but  many  other  valuable  spi-cie.s  of  trees  with  which  tin- 
vast  forests  of  the  Itepublic  abound,  are  in  danger  of  extinction  in  the  not  very  distant 
future  as  the  result  of  itiadt-quate  forestry  laws.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  tin- 
several  foreic-n  r-onqianies  having  large  ca|iitul  invested  in  the  exploitation  of  ()Ue- 
bracho  have  not  shown  systematic  regard  for  their  own  future  interests.  *  *  *” 

The  general  increase  in  the  exportation  of  logs  is  explained  by  the  growing  ajiprecia- 
tion  abroad  of  the  line  qualities  of  the  limber  for  fencing,  building,  and  ci-.binet- 
making.  It  is.  den.-e  and  lompact  of  liber  and  water-resisting,  besides  wiiich  its 
malmgany  color  contributes  to  haml.some  decoration  and  it  takes  a  splendid  polish. 
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The  Argentine  railway  coni])anies,  whieli  now  linish  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  really  line  or<linary  dining  and  sleeping  cars,  have  found  quebracho  to  have 
notable  advantages  over  other  woods  for  both  strengthening  and  decorative  purposes. 
Indeed,  a  demand  for  many  other  kinds  of  native  timber,  hitherto  scarcely  con¬ 
sidered  for  building  and  cabinet-making,  is  sjtreading  rapidly.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  .such  are  more  suited  to  the  climate  and  other  conditions  than  the  foreign 
w(K)ds  hitherto  imported  for  the.«e  jtttrposes. 

If  Argentina  shall  awaken  to  the  nece.s.sity  of  .soon  jtrotecting  her  .splendid  northern 
forests  against  the  ravages  of  the  money-mad  coritorations,  she  will  jdace  herself  among 
the  progre.ssive  nations.  .\s  the  matter  stands  to-day,  over  5!10,0(K),0(K)  worth  of 
quebracho,  in  logs  and  extract,  is  being  ex])orted~  about  .?1,(»00,(X)0  more  of  timber 
thati  of  tannin.  The  logs  are  tised  cluefly  for  railway  sleepers,  fence  posts,  paving 
blocks,  and  fuel,  and  of  late  years  from  <X)  to  90  per  cent  of  the  timber  exports  have 
gone  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Fortnerly  Germany  was  the  largest  market  for  the 
extract,  but  the  heavy  import  duties  itnpo.sed  on  it  have  altnost  barred  it  from  that 
country.  For  some  years  the  ITiited  States  has  been  getting  about  50  jier  cent  of 
the  tannin,  whose  exports  amounted  to  75,000  tons  in  1912.  *  *  * 

The  northernmost  forests  of  .Argentina  have  also  extensive  belts  of  lignum  vitae,  or 
Brazil  wood,  whose  .solid  and  ornamental  qualities  have  been  utilized  in  so  many 
ways.  The  southern  districts  of  the  Republic,  covering  what  are  often  called  the 
Patagonian  savannahs,  carry  oak,  cypress,  and  other  woods  which  go  into  wine  casks, 
furniture,  and  interior  wo<jdwork. 

But  the  quebracho  forests  of  the  north  and  northeast  remain  by  far  the  country’s 
most  valued  supply  of  hardwoods,  and  upon  their  con.servation  will  rest  Argentina’s 
future  as  a  nation  which  is  cai)able  of  learning  from  the  exi)erience  of  others. 

Tli<“  author  goes  into  considorablo  dt'tail  ns  to  tlu*  exploitation  of 
qiK'hraclio,  the  natives  who  do  the  work  of  getting  out  the  logs,  their 
manner  of  living,  etc.  Inaccessibility  has  hitherto  saved  vast  areas 
of  this  valuable  timber  hut  increasing  facilities  for  shipment  are 
augmenting  the  dangtT  of  denmlation,  according  to  Mr.  Uutler. 
In  this  connection  he  writ(“s: 

The  extension  of  trunk  lines  of  railway  into  the  forest  area,  and  the  completion  of 
the  links  which  have  brought  it  info  touch  with  Buenos  Ain“s,  the  seaboard,  and  the 
world's  markets,  is  so  stimulating  the  industries  of  the  country  that  the  d<*midation 
of  the  timber  lands  should  be,  more  than  ever,  a  matter  of  i)reseiit  concern.  With  th<“ 
fair  protection  of  the  forests,  and  con.sequent  con.servation  of  natural  supplies  of  water, 
many  .sections  of  the  country  could  well  be  ilevoted  to  live  stock  and  the  cultivation 
of  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  But  if  the  land  is  comj)l(‘tely  strij)itcd  of  its 
forests,  and  no  j)rovision  be  made  for  future  growths,  the  coming  generation  will  furnish 
another  hard  example  of  the  cruel  .ssiddling  fif  unne(;e.s.sary  burdens  on  the  shoulders 
of  unborn  .sons  and  daughters  of  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  the  (piebracho  forests  of 
•Argentina,  this  seems  e.specially  hard-hearted,  sinc(!  the  natural  stock  can  be  nqtlaced 
in  20  or  20  y««ars  an  a<lvantage  .seldom  ot'fere<l  by  hardwcxxl  as  valuable  as  this. 

Bolivia,  the  Mountain  Republic,  by  Peter  MiicQiieeti,  in  th<5  April 
number  of  the  \utional  Magazine,  is  tinother  of  the  Sotilli  Atntq-ican 
series  now  running  in  that  ])tihlicati<»n.  Mr.  Mac.QiKuui  is  a  facile 
writer  and  mingles  enmigh  hislorietd  matter  with  liis  descrijtlive 
paragrajdis  to  rnakt^  liis  articles  itislrticlive  as  well  as  etiterf aining. 

Of  the  country  of  Bolivia  Mr.  Mact^tnam  wrilt's: 

Bolivia  is  the  Switzerland  of  South  America.  The  siiiqde  maiiners  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  their  stiirdim-HS,  tln-ir  good  faith,  their  industry,  the  fa<'t  that  tlu-y  first  estab- 
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lishod  pormaneiit  principles  of  republicanism,  and  earliest  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  South  America,  as  well  as  the  steepness  and  irregular  grouping  of 
their  many  mountains  and  the  fertility  of  their  valleys,  favor  the  comparison.  Like 
Switzerland,  too,  Bolivia  is  a  country  without  a  seacoast,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  other 
nations.  It  lies  midway  of  the  continent,  just  where  the  great  Andean  range  spreads 
out  to  its  widest  breadth.  It  is  the  third  largest  political  division  south  of 
Panama.  *  *  * 

Bolivia  was  named  in  honor  of  its  liberator,  and  was  called  for  some  time  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Bolivar,  a  title  too  long  for  modern  ])atience,  even  in  1823,  to  retain.  Its 
])eopte  furnish  the  keynote  to-day  to  a  true  interpretation  of  the  Spanish- American 
character.  The  colonists  of  Alto  Peru  became  Americanized  earlier  than  in  any  of 
the  other  Spanish  possessions  in  the  New  World.  Though  the  Criollo  retained  many 
inherited  sympathies  and  characteristics,  he  fjuickly  accpiired  those  others  which 
develop  an  unconcpierable  spirit  of  freedom — the  spell  of  the  West  working  upon  heart 
and  life — that  led  inevitably  to  national  independence.  So  Bolivians  taught  South 
America  the  fine  art  of  liberty,  just  as  Switzerland  taught  it  to  Europe,  by  splendid 
example. 

Tito  author  gives  some  historical  facts  in  connection  with  Bolivia’s 
loss  of  her  seacoast  territory  and  deals  with  the  recently  completed 
railways,  the  Arica-La  Paz,  and  also  the  Madeira-Mamore,  and  prophe¬ 
sies  a  great  development  of  the  country  as  a  result  of  improved  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  In  this  connection  he  writes: 

Fortunately  for  Bolivia,  its  geographic  position  easily  makes  it  the  natural  distrib¬ 
uting  point  for  traffic  acro.ss  the  South  American  continent.  That  fact  is  to  mean 
much  to  the  Republic  in  decades  yet  to  be.  Rivalry  for  control  of  her  trade  promi.ses 
to  solve  satisfactorily  this  trans])ortation  problem  of  Bolivia,  now  apparently  so  trou¬ 
blesome.  Little  else  is  neetled  to  hasten  the  development  of  her  mighty  re.«ources 
and  to  establish  substantial  manufacturing  and  commerce.  And  business,  with  edu¬ 
cation,  is  the  key  to  national  greatness. 

Ju  regard  to  trausportatiou  facilities  throughout  South  America 
generally,  Mr.  MacQueeu  makes  the  following  eomment : 

Certainly  the  South  American  re])ublii's  will  begin  to  realize  by  and  by,  indeed 
are  now  beginning  to  realize,  that  envy  and  restrictions  of  trade  are  retrogressive 
jwinciples.  They  will  evolve  some  kind  of  international  South  .\merican  legislation 
which  will  unify  for  their  mutual  benefit  the  rates  and  conditions  of  all  forms  of  trans- 
))ortation  throughout  tlieir  contineul.  'I'lien  the  world  will  see  <leveloped  the  most 
intrical<'  and  exten.sive  .system  of  inland  natural  waterways  that  exists.  Fifty  years 
from  now  one  should  be  able  to  travel  almost  anywhere  inside  of  South  America  by 
magnilicent  steamboats.  Hardly  a  South  American  river  bnt  is  navig-able  a  good  i>art 
of  its  length,  and  every  large  river  has  a  host  of  broad,  dee]>  tributaries  that  penetrate 
the  he.art  of  the  continent.  Moreover,  tlie  river  channels  lie  so  close  to  eaeh  other  that 
short_canals  would  easily  connect  many  of  them. 

Of  La  Paz  aud  its  ]>ictur('S(juc  location  he  gives  us  tlte  following 
picltiit': 

La  I’az  is  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  l2,r)tM)  feet  abov'e  the  .sea  aud  l.otH)  feet  below  the 
railway  station.  1  came  thither  from  (iua(pii  on  Lake  Titicaea,  a  two  hours'  ride  across 
a  high  itlateau  with  Illimani  shiinnu'ring  in  ])ristine  si)lendor  agaitist  a  sky  of  blue. 
SttddtMily  a  great  chasm  yawns  before  the  travehu,  walle<l  in  on  three  sides  by  the 
shining  heights  and  opening  »)n  the  fourth  into  a  deep  ipiebrada  or  canyon.  We  tle- 
scend  by  an  (dectric  car  line,  the  work  of  an  -Vinerican.  The  car  sweeps  down  like  a 
bird  alighting,  and  we  lind  onr.selves  in  the  boitom]of  the  canyon  in  a  <aty  of  SO.IHX) 


MONOLITHIC  DOORWAY,  RUINS  OK  TI A IIUAN ACU. 

Tho  famous  monolithic'  doorway,  located  in  the  tiorthwest  corner  of  the  great  court  in  which  are  found  many  of  the  ruins,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  relies  of 
Tiahuanacu.  That  it  has  been  moved  from  the  place  which  it  originally  occupied  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  faces  toward  the  interior  of  the  court  and  that  it  is 
cmtirely  disconnected  from  any  jiortion  of  a  ruined  wall.  The  great  moiiolith  which  forms  the  top  of  the  doorway  has  been  fractured,  possibly  by  an  eartlniuakc,  but 
the  elaborate  carving  and  ornamentation  .stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  when  deciphered  may  add  considerably  tej  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  builders,  alluded  to  in 
Mr.  ('.  J.  Ryan's  article  in  The  Theosophlcal  Path  for  April,  IMH. 
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people.  Think  of  it,  a  great  capital  almost  at  the  height  of  Pike’s  Peak!  There  is 
a  good  hotel  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  from  its  veranda  I  watched  the  distant 
glimmer  of  white  snow;  while  to  and  fro  along  the  street  beneath  my  window  moved  a 
»-rowd  of  brightly  dressed  Aymara  Indians  min<;ling  with  the  .somber  colors  of  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Sjtanish-Americans.  A  clear  stream  brings  a  loitering  tribute  of  crystal 
waters  from  the  melting  snows.  The  Aymara  women  are  washing  clothes,  and  when 
the  laundry  is  .spread  otit  on  the  green  banks  of  the  stream,  it  looks  like  a  field  of  poj)- 
pies  in  the  month  of  .Tune. 

llt'tiiiU'd  (U'scription  of  J.,ti  Paz,  accounts  of  the  vast  mineral 
resources  of  the  Republic,  brit'f  sketches  of  Cochahainha,  Potosi, 
Sucre,  and  other  cities  are  given,  ami  the  author  sums  iij)  his  impres¬ 
sions  in  his  concluding  jtaragraph  as  follows: 

Tims  we  see  a  virile  people  in  the  Atideati  Mountains  of  Polivia.  The  wliite  citi¬ 
zens  are  enthusiastic  about  their  country,  and  the  mixed  race  is  ])utriotic.  The  tiov- 
ernment  is  quite  sound  finaticially,  not  having  atiy  navy  and  oidy  a  small  standing 
army  to  support.  Until  recently  it  had  no  debt,  but  now  has  a  small  one,  well  within 
the  limits  of  its  resources,  a.^sunied  through  investments  in  railroad  building.  Polivia 
has  been  foremost  in  promoting  each  of  the  great  trunk  lines  operating  into  her  terri¬ 
tory,  and  has  herself  constructed  most  of  the  local  lines.  There  are  some  900  miles 
of  railway  either  already  in  operation  or  nearly  completed  within  this  Republic, 
all  aided  by  the  Government,  either  by  guaranty  of  bond  or  ca.«h  subsidy  or  large 
land  grants.  The  great  Argentine  line  is  to  be  ready  for  rolling  stock  before  another 
year.  That  will  open  the  inland  capital  and  Republic  to  the  Atlantic  2,000  miles 
away  at  Puenos  Aires  by  all  rail.  No  country  anywhere  is  doing  more  at  present  to 
“be  on  the  map”  than  Polivia,  and  with  her  great  area  and  remarkable  variety  of 
prodticts  she  must  become  a  powerftil  factor  in  the  Latin  American  world. 

Bolivia,  by  C.  J.  Hyan,  in  The  Tboosopbical  Path  (Point  Loma, 
(7il.)  for  April,  1914,  is  another  article  dealing  with  the  mountain 
Repiddic.  ^Vftcr  describing  the  geographical  and  topographical  fea- 
turt's  of  the  country,  the  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  its  history 
and  of  its  jrolitical  organization.  In  regard  to  Bolivia's  varu'd  re¬ 
sources,  the  author  writes: 

Polivia  is  a  land  of  immense  possibilitii*s,  and  its  prospects  are  exceedingly  bright. 
Three  countries  stand  forth  in  the  New  World  as  preeminently  rich  in  mineral  wealth— 
the  United  Stales  of  North  America,  Mexico,  and  Polivia.  Though  great  (iiiantities 
of  gold,  silver,  and  coitper  have  been  taken  out  of  the  Polivian  mines,  there  is  far  more 
remaining;  but  the  .scarcity  of  labor  and  the  high  cost  of  transportation  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  working  of  many  of  the  mines,  particularly  the  silver  mines  since 
18715,  owing  to  the  dejireciation  of  the  white  metal.  At  the  )>resent  time  tin  is  the 
most  ])rofitable  source  of  revenue.  'I'he  ore  is  of  high  grade,  and  in  1910  over 
100,000,000  pounds  were  exj)orted.  With  the  development  of  the  railways  and  tin* 
increase  of  immigration,  the  j)rosi)erity  of  the  mining  industry  will  greatly  increase. 

The  vegetable  resources  of  Polivia  are  enormous,  and  it  is  impo.ssible  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  future  of  agriculture,  for,  in  conse()uence  of  the  great  variety  of  climate,  every 
known  vegetable  can  be  grown  with  success,  (iver  ;525,000  scpiare  miles  of  vast  for¬ 
ests  and  grazing  plains  ocmir  in  the  eastern  .section  of  the  country,  in  which  the 
great,  navigable  rivers  How.  This,  undoubtedly,  will  be  the  seat  of  the  den.sest 
population  in  the  future.  .\l  ])resent  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  and  many 
commodities,  such  as  (lour,  have  to  be  imported.  The  chief  vegetable  article  of 
cxjrort  is  rubber,  which  is  abundant.  In  l!)lt)  over  ,S, 000, 000  pounds  were  exported. 
The  vast  ])lains  of  the  .southeast  are  capable  of  raising  etiormous  nttmbers  of  cattle. 


TUE  HAUHOK  OF  IIAUANA  DUUINO  A  STOItM. 

This  iitiusiiul  nliotoi'rupli  was  takfii  as  u  vfsM-l  was  <-iitt‘rinK  tin-  narrow  iiiuiith  of  llic  liarbor  of  Ifafjana  just  wlu-n  a  scvrrc  Iroiiioal  sloiiii  was  almut  to  l.iiisl  ovt  r  llic  lily. 
The  Moro  liKhlhouse  shows  plainly  ajjaiiLsl  the  backtiround  of  dark  and  threatening  clouds,  while  the  huge  waves  are  bieaking  into  w  hile  foam  in  llie  foreground  ol  the 
picture,  and  the  straining  vessel  seems  to  almost  leap  from  the  waters  in  its  efforts  to  gain  its  haven  of  safety. 
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to  tlu»s(“  r<‘iuarkal>l(‘  remains  of  a  jm'historic  civilization 
found  in  the  country,  the  ruins  at  Tiahuanacu,  the  author  writes: 

To  the  archaeologist,  and  to  every  one  who  feels  the  least  interest  in  the  mystt'rioiis 
past  of  the  human  race,  Bolivia  offers  a  source  of  wonder  and  speculation  unequaled 
elsewhere  in  the  Americas  in  the  iM)Ssession  of  the  marvelous  ruins  of  an  unknown 
prehistoric  civilization  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  borders  of  Peru.  Tia¬ 
huanacu  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  region  called  the  Tibet  of  the  Western  World ; 
it  lies  on  a  plateau  which  is  over  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  from  which 
the  lofty  Cordillera  Range  rises.  The  ruins  consist  of  rows  of  stones,  carved  doorways, 
stairways,  and  great  monoliths  carved  in  human  forms.  Looking  at  these  mysterious 
relics  of  past  greatness,  and  picturing  in  one’s  mind  the  poi)ulous  city  which  once  they 
graced,  and  which  clearly  was  e<pial  in  magnificence  to  the  ancient  cajtitals  of  Egypt 
and  the  Orient,  one  can  hardly  feel  too  mvich  interest.  History  repeats  itself,  and 
we  have  no  rea.son  to  suiqvKse  that  ours  is  the  first  real  civilization  on  earth.  Indeed, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  contrary,  and  that  the  history  of  mankind  is  a 
very  long,  slow  process  of  cyclic  rises  and  falls.  Each  race  develojis  some  valuable 
characteristic  and  imj)res.ses  it  ujton  the  general  consciousness  of  humanity.  *  *  * 

One  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  jire-Inca  fimpire  of  which  the  remains  at  Tiahua¬ 
nacu  are  witnesses,  is  the  fact  that  the  climate  is  now  so  severe  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  support  a  populous  city  at  that  height  above  the  sea.  *  *  *  The 
hillsides  around  the  lake  are  barren,  except  for  a  few  cultivated  patches.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  that  the  whole  country  has  been  greatly  elevated  since  the  period 
of  the  pre-Incas,  and  that  formerly  it  had  a  temperate  or  warm  climate.  This  implies 
an  immen.se  age  for  the  ruins.  Lake  Titicaca  is  the  highest  body  of  water  on  earth 
which  is  steam  navigated.  While  cro.s.sing  the  lake  the  traveler  obtains  a  view  of 
an  uninterrupted  chain  of  mighty  Nevadas,  stretching  from  Illampu  to  the  graceful 
Illimani,  the  beautiful  White  Lady,  which  overlooks  the  picturesque  city  of  La  Paz. 

Habana  traffic  conditions  and  cars,  an  article  in  the  March  nuinhcr 
of  the  Brill  Magazine,  besides  containing  a  description  of  the.  street 
railway  system  and  a  map  of  the  radial  lines  connecting  the  residential 
districts  with  the  business  section  of  the  city,  also  describes  the  historic 
cajutal  of  Cuba  and  its  environs,  its  port  facilities,  and  gives  a  brief 
account  of  its  comnuu'cial  activity. 

ifabuna,  the  ff)rcinost  city  of  the  Wc.wl  Indic.s  in  |iointof  population  and  coniincrcial 
importance,  Is  situated  on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  of  which  it,  is  the 
capital,  and  is  about  !)0  miles  .southwest  of  Key  West,  Fla.  The  census  of  1!MI7  gavtf 
the  city  a  [tojuilation  t)f  .‘{02.'>2(i,  but  the  tiumber  of  inhabitatits  at  f)resenf  is  reliably 
estimated  at  about  :125,0(M».  'I'o  this  must  be  added  a  very  large  floating  population, 
for,  in  addition  to  its  statiding  as  a  commercial  pf)int,  the  city  is  a  tnost  |>opuIar  resort 
for  tourists,  twpecially  during  tlu;  motiths  of  I  )(;cember,  .lamiary,  February,  and  .March, 
when  thousands  of  |»l<!asur<?  He<-kers  find  cfiiivenient  trans|)ortation  by  the  tlaily 
steamer  .service  from  the  Florida  ports  and  a  semiweekly  service  from  .New 
York.  *  *  * 

The  harbor  of  Ilabana  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  a  landlocked  bay, 
spacious  and 'easy  of  access.  The  entrance  averages  about  2tilt  yards  in  width  atid 
is  free  frt)m  rocks  and  bars.  Inside  the  bay  divides  itifo  three  distitict  itrtns  Mari- 
rnidena,  or  Regia  Ray,  (iuanabacoa  Ray.  iintl  the  Ray  of  Atores.  There  is  ample 
depth  along  a  consirlenible  [lorfioti  of  the  water  front  for  large  merchatitmen  to  cotnt^ 
alongside  to  discharg*-  and  receive  cargo.  Althoitgh  for  centuries  sewage  atid  all 
rriarmer  of  refuse  was  f)ermitt,e<l  to  jiollute  lh<!  harbor,  the  extent  U>  which  this  has 
raised  the  bottom  is  greatly  exaggerated,  according  to  the  best  aitthorilies,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  thf!  available  <bq)th  for  commerce  has  not  been  itnpaired. 
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This  ccnU.T  of  tlio  city's  amusements  lias  ainjile  railway  facilities,  aeeorilint;  t  >  Ilatiaiia  'i'rallic  (Conditions 
and  (Cars,  in  iirill  M  ai^azine  for  Mareli,  1‘J14. 
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CENTKAL  I’AUK,  HABANA,  CUBA. 

It  is  liere  that  the  amiisement-loving  oroweis  of  Haliana  gather  almost  every  night  and  form  one  of  the 
dillicult  trainc  problems  of  the  city.  (Illustrating  llabana  TralTic  Conditions  and  (Cars,  in  Brill  Magazine 
for  .March.) 
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Viewed  from  tlie  sea  or  the  bay,  the  city  j)resents  a  very  picturesque  a|)pearauce. 
Founded  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Sjianish  settlers,  the  early  Spanish  custom 
of  narrow  streets  and  low,  thick-walled  houses  was  followed.  Althoujrh  there  are  a 
number  of  buildings  up  to  four  stories  in  height,  most  of  the  houses  are  of  one  high 
story.  For  over  400  years  the  city  was  distinctly  Spanish  in  type  and  customs,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  proximity  to  the  United  States.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  S])anish 
regime,  however,  and  the  influx  of  American  capital  and  labor  during  the  first  Amer- 
i('an  intervention  in  1890,  the  customs  have  been  gradually  changing,  and  the  city  is 
tlaily  becoming  more  Americanized. 

The  promenades,  drives,  and  public  gardens  of  Habana  are  world  famous.  On  the 
llabana  side  of  the  bay  is  a  sea  wall,  along  which  is  an  excellent  drive.  In  ad<lition 
to  these  features  the  city  is  noted  for  its  churches  and  public  buildings  which,  though 
conforming  to  the  prevailing  customs  of  low  but  massive  construction,  are  nevertheless 
extremely  line.  Principal  among  thc.se  is  the  palace.  This  was  formerly  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  .Spanish  governors  general,  but  is  now  the  home  of  the  President  of  the 
Pepublic  and  the  seat  of  national  and  municipal  government.  The  city  was  formerly 
surrounded  l)y  a  wall,  which  was  begun  in  1071  and  finished  about  1740.  Although 
this  was  almost  completely  demolished  lietween  1803  and  1880,  and  only  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  remnants  survived  the  American  military  occupation  of  1899-l!t02,  it  is  still 
customary  to  speak  of  the  intramural  and  extramural  city. 

The  former  or  old  cit}'  lies  close  to  the  water  front  ami  is  laid  out  with  streets  so 
narrow  as  to  make  wagon  trallic  a  matter  of  considerable  skill  in  driving.  The  busi¬ 
ness  district  of  the  city  lies  along  the  water  front  at  the  extreme  eastern  end.  Obispo, 
O'Keilly,  and  San  Rafael  Streets  accomnuxlate  the  finest  retail  trade. 

The  residential  districts  spread  out  to  the  northwest,  west,  and  southwest  into  live 
distiTict  suburbs.  In  the  city  ])roj)er  the  Prado  and  the  Cerro  contain  the  finest 
residences,  but  the  new  city,  including  the  suburbs,  is  laid  out  on  a  somewhat  more 
spacious  .scale,  with  wide  streets  and  hand.some  grounds  around  the  houses.  Most  of 
the  latter,  and  ])articularly  those  of  the  wealthy  planter  aristocracy,  are  ma.ssive 
structures,  built  of  the  liine.stone  which  underlies  most  of  the  island,  with  heavily 
])arapeted,  flat  roofs,  grated  windows,  and  interior  courts.  The  poorer  houses  are 
generally  built  of  brick  with  plaster  fronts,  and  the  .sections  occupied  by  the  laboring 
cla.ss  are  <len.sely  crowded.  *  *  * 

llabana  commands  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  entire  western  half  of  the  i.sland,  and 
is  the  commercial  and  banking  center  of  the  Republic  of  (’uba.  Its  principal  foreign 
customers  are  the  United  States  and  Great  Rritain.  The  two  staple  exports  are 
tobacco  and  sugar,  although  the  ]>orl  enjoys  a  large  trade  in  fruits,  rum,  wax,  honey, 
oils,  starch,  and  line  cabinet  woods.  Tobacco  is  the  chief  manufacturing  indu.stry  of 
the  city,  there  being  more  than  KMI  cigar  factories  of  the  first  class.  In  addition  to 
making  boxes  and  barnds  for  the  tobacco  and  sugar  trades,  the  manufacture  of  wagons 
and  carriage's  is  carried  on  to  (ptile  an  extent,  and  .some  machinery  is  also  made,  but 
the  weight  of  taxation  iinjwsed  during  the  Spanish  regime  act  eel  as  a  heavy  deterrent 
to  operations  reepiiring  considerable  capital.  This  has  been  removed,  however,  under 
the  republican  form  of  government,  and  the  manufacturing  industrie's  of  the  city  are 
becoming  much  inor<'  varied  and  exten.sive.  llabana  is  the  starting  point  of  railroad 
systems  which  rc'ach  all  jiarts  of  llu*  island. 

Is  the  earth  drying  up?,  l)v  Prof.  J.  W.  (irogorv,  1).  Sc.,  F.  K.  S..  in 
tlio  Fobniarv  niul  Nrurcli  issues  of  The  (toognipliicnl  Jonnial,  is  a 
scliolarly  and  ('xliaiistivo  tiTatineiit  of  this  very  ititoivsting  probloio 
wliicb  is  being  argtied  pro  and  con  by  .some  of  the  world’s  leading 
scientists.  'Pbe  evidence  for  and  against  the  increasing  aridity  of  the 
eartli,  considered  fnnn  a  botanical,  historical,  ami  geological  view¬ 
point  is  carefully  weighed  by  Prof,  (iregorv,  this  evidence  being  taken 


SKf^lOI  A  OKi  AXTK.V  OF  (  A  1,1  FO I{ N I  A . 

Form-  l<l<’a  of  ilic  proixirt ions  of  tlio  Iroo  may  l»i‘  olitaincil  liy  (’oiiii>arin)’  llio  rrlalivc  sizi'  of  tlin 
tnxip  of  liorscmoii  I'allicri'il  about  its  tiasc.  A  sillily  of  llii'  jHTioilir  t'rowlli  of  tlii'si'  Ins's,  as 
rtvi'ali'il  tiy  ilifir  annual  rinps,  Icnils  aiMItional  cviili'iico,  aci'orilint;  lo  I’rof.  Kllsworih  lliinl- 
Inirton,  to  tlm  tlioory  of  llio  puFalorv  cliaracliT  of  Itio  cllniatir  cliaiu'i’s  in  North  AiniTica, 
whilfi  I'rof.  (ircuoTy  qilcslions  the  value  of  this  eviilence  in  his  arliele,  “  Is  the  ICarlh  Dryini; 
I'p’”  in  the  Mar<h  Fsiie  of  the  lieoi'rafihleal  .lournal  fl.oinloni. 
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from  all  portions  of  tlio  world  and  from  many  sources,  the  conclusions 
of  many  scientilic  observers  bein<r  subjected  to  a  searching  analysis. 
One  of  the  leading  investigators  of  the  problem  is  Prof.  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  of  Yale  University,  whose  able  article  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  July,  1912,  entitled  ‘'The  Secret  of  the  Big  Trees,’’  was 
reviewed  in  the  Moxthey  Buleetix.'*  In  that  article  Prof.  Hunting- 
ton  dealt  with  the  evidence  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  rings 
of  growth  of  the  Scgiioia  (jigantra  of  California,  which  supported  his 
Anew  that  the  variations  in  climate  all  over  the  world  had  been  in  a 
])ulsatory  fashion.  In  other  words  that  the  climatic  changes  even 
within  the  historical  period  of  man  had  been  in  alternate  waves  of 
aridity  and  humidity,  and  that  these  pulsatory  periods  were  plainly 
disceriuble  in  the  pc'Hods  of  increased  or  retarded  gi’owth  as  shown 
by  the  rings  of  these  giant  trees,  whose  ages  in  some  instances  covered 
a  period  of  3, 000  years.  In  his  examination  of  the  evidence  as  to  the 
increasing  aridity  of  the  earth  generally,  Prof.  (Iregory  refers  to  the 
conditions  presented  in  Xortli  America,  and  in  this  connection  refers  to 
Prof.  Huntington’s  deductions  as  follows: 

If  the  chanf'cs  in  central  Asia  are  part  of  a  world-wide  movement,  then  corresponding 
changes  shonhl  also  ho  observed  in  North  America.  That  there  has,  at  some  time, 
been  a  moist er  period  in  the  western  mountains  of  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the 
former  greater  extension  of  the  lakes.  Thtis  the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah  is  now  only  a 
com])aratively  small  lake  left  on  the  deepe.st  ])art  of  the  basin  of  the  great  Lake  Bonne¬ 
ville,  which  was  in  existence  in  glacial  times,  and  had  shrunk  to  about  its  present 
size  in  prehistoric  times. 

In  North  America  there  is  ami)le  geological  evidence  of  changes  of  climate — but  in 
limes  before  the  advent  of  man.  I’rof.  Huntington  maintains  that  there  is  also  evi¬ 
dence  of  climatic  variation  during  the  human  occupatioit  of  North  America.  Thus  the 
ariil  regions  of  New  Mexico  have  been  occtii)ied  by  three  .«ucce.«sive  races  of  Indians. 
The  first  wen*  the  llohokam,  who,  acconling  to  Prof.  Huntington,  occuiued  the  cotin- 
try  al)out  l,20t)  1>.  V.  They  became  extinct,  and  in  the  seventh  century  A.  1>.  the 
country  w;us  occu]>ied  by  the  Pajoritans,  wlu)  also  disa|)]ieared ;  snb.seipiently  in  a 
moist  }>eriod  which  began  iii  the  thirleentb  century,  the  Pueblos  occupitxl  the  country 
and  lu•ld  it.  until  the  eighteenth  c(Milury.  The.se  successive  abamlonments  and  rwe- 
cu])ations  Prof.  Huntington  aliriliuti's  to  climatic  ])ul.sations.  of  which  he  claims  that 
lh(!re  is  direct  evidence.  Thus  he  considers  that,  the  ruins  of  vilhures  and  .settlements 
in  many  districts,  (‘specially  the  Santa  t'ruz  Valley,  are  so  nuim'rous  that  the  iH'jnila- 
tion  must,  have*  been  greaU'r--  in  one  i>lac(*,  In*  wrilt's,  twice  as  gu'at  as  can  live  there 
now.  'rh(‘  abundanc(‘  of  ih(‘.s(>  ruins  has,  however,  Ium'U  (‘xplaiiu'd  by  the  ntpid  migra- 
lionsof  lh(‘  peo]il(‘.  lie  (pioles  tlie  verdict,  by  Mimh'leff,  whom  lu'  (h'.scribi's  as  •‘(>ne 
of  lh(!  b(‘st  authorities,''  that  a  band  of  olMt  Indians  could  h>av(‘  the  nuns  of  oO  villages 
in  a  c(‘>itury.  Prof.  Huntington  n‘j(‘cts  this  (>siiiual('  as  assigning  incrt'dible  imdvility 
to  agricultural  peoj)I(>.  It.  do(‘s  not,  however,  .seem  improbable;  thus  in  parts  of  .Vfrica 
the  agriciilliind  tribes  may  be  almost  i(‘rmed  nomadic.  In  .\ngola.  for  yxample. 
according  to  the  information  givc'ii  me  by  the  liest  local  aulhoriiii's.  tin'  naiivt's  only 
cull.i\ale  tin*  same  i>lol  of  ground  iwic(‘  running  and  then  abandon  it  for  many  years, 
and  though  I  h(‘y  n(“(‘d  not  shift  llie  villages  as  often,  they  mov(‘ freipiently  and  on  very 
slight  provocation,  in  an  arid  district  agricultural  iril'cs  are  frt'ipit'ntly  compelltHl 
to  move,  for  the  supply  of  firewood  is  small  and  easily  cousuiiuhI,  and  the  soil,  though 
very  i>roducliv(‘  when  first.  wali‘red,  is  (piickly  reduct'd  in  ft'riiliiy. 
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As  direct  evidence  ot  climatic  jHilsations.  Prof.  Hiintinglon  adduce.^  the  terraced 
stnictiire  of  the  valleys,  which  he  explain.s  as  due  to  sheets  of  alluvium  heinsr  deposited 
in  dry  period.s  and  the  valleys  hein<;  excavated  wlnui  the  rain  increased.  Kach  ter¬ 
race  would  thus  indicate  one  climatic  iMilsation.  Put  as  a  series  of  earth  movements 
would  produce  exactly  the  same  effect,  the  evidence  of  the  terraces  is  inconclusive. 

Prof.  Huntiiii^ton  has  aPo  made  in<;ei<.ious  u<<“  of  tin*  l)if;  trees  of  tlie  Western  States 
of  America.  Prof.  A.  E.  I)oui;la-s  has  -hown  that  the  variations  in  thiokue.ss  of  the 
riii's  of  'rrowth  in  the.se  hie  trees  indicate  a  i>eriodic  Aariation  in  th.c  rainfall,  with 
j)eriods  of  11,  LM.2,  and  :J2..S  jears.  Prof,  lluiitiueton  lias  extendeii  this  method  in 
order  to  determine  the  variations  of  climate  duriii"  the  years  occnjiied  in  tin* 

growth  of  the  ^iant  <  alifornia  sc(|Uoias'.  The  interiiretation  of  these  aiimial  riues  is 
difficult,  for  the  rate  of  irrowth.  musi;  vary  with  many  nonclimatic  factors,  such  as  tin* 
a<re  of  the  tree,  overcrowd i tie.  the  loss  of  shelter,  chaiii'es  in  the  under<;rowth,  ej>i- 
demics  (if  hlii'ht  and  insect  jiests,  and  injuries  hy  hurricane.  Prof.  Huntinijton  allows 
for  variations  due  to  the  a<;e  of  the  tree  liy  a  correction,  hut  the  determination  of  the 
correct  factor  must  he  difficult.  I’rof.  J)ou!,dass  has  clearly  show  n  that  the.se  trees  con¬ 
firm  the  existence  of  successive  wet  and  dry  jieriods,  hut  the  evidence  hardly  jiroves 
that  the  trees  ;{,OfX)  years  old  spent  a  moist  youth. 

These  trees  may  indeed  he  (iitofed  as  eviilence  that  the  climate  has  not  materially 
altenal  duriii"  the  past  3, 000  years,  since  the  conditions  have  Kunained  sufliciently 
uniform  for  these  forests  to  have  continued  iu  existence. 

Prof.  Grofiory  thtoi  (luotos  nuiiK'roiis  oilier  uuthoritios  relutivo  to 
the  probable  dessication  of  the  arid  re»;ioiis  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
their  conclusions  in  rcfrard  to  the  climatic  chanfies  in  other  jiarts  of 
North  America.  The  theory  that  there  has  been  any  material  chan^t' 
in  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  continent  as  a  whole  seems  to  him  not 
pro  yen.  He  writes; 

The  arclncoloi'ical  evidence  in  favor  of  dessication  in  this  arid  rettion  duriii"  tlie  jiasf 
l.tKK)  or  l,o00  years  is  admittedly  inconclusive,  and  some  I'coloi'ical  authoritie.s  are 
strongly  opjiosed  to  this  view.  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  W  .  (.'.  .Mendenhall,  “On  the 
whole,  evidence  of  climatic  changes  in  the  late  (Quaternary  in  the  arid  regions  of  the 
Southwest  have  not  been  rec(jgtii/.t‘d.  He  thinks  that  as  the  rc'gion  is  one  of  very 
active  and  recent  mountain  growth,  ])henom(“na,  which  in  more  stable  regions  might 
be  interi)reted  as  indicating  climatic  changes,  are  probably  to  be  explained  as  due  to 
land  movement." 

If  then;  has  been  any  recent  desiccation  of  New  Mexico,  it  would  only  be  a  hical 
phenomenon,  as  other  parts  of  North  America  show  either  no  change  or  a  reverse 
change.  That  the  pr(!sent  climate  of  North  America  is,  in  many  districts,  even  inoister 
than  formerly,  and  that  it  may  be  still  becoming  inoister,  is  supported  by  many  authori¬ 
ties.  Dr.  W.  Alden,  of  the  Unitisl  States  Geological  Survey,  in  a  recent  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  evidence,  (juotes  numerous  authorities  who  believe  that  the  climate  of 
the  central  jiarts  of  the  Unitial  States  has  been  drier  than  that  of  the  present  day. 
Thus  the  widespr(;ad  deposits  of  loiiss  in  the  upper  Mi.ssissippi  valley  are  themselves 
indicative  of  a  drier  period,  and  the  fo.ssil  shells  fouiid  in  this  loess,  according  to  Prof. 
Shimek,  “point  to  a  somewhat  drier  climate.”  *  *  * 

W'arren  Upham  tells  us  that  the  lakes  of  Dakota  “have  stood  continually  lower  than 
now,  at  least  by  several  feet,  during  a  long  iieriod;”  and  he  refers  to  that  time  as  a 
“prolong(jd  period  of  comjiarative  desiccation  ”  which  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
pre.sent  wetter  conditions.  The  (evidence  regarding  the  Great  Plains,  which  extend 
from  the  Missouri  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  been  surveyed  by  Dr. 
Alden,  who  maintains  that  “excepting  annual  variations  in  the  amount  of  precipita¬ 
tion  there  are  so  far  as  known  to  th(!  writer  no  data  in  hand  showing  that  the  climate 
over  the  plains  has  been  markedly  different  within  recent  lime  from  that  obtaining  at 
the  pre.sent.”  *  *  * 


CROSS  SECTFON  OF  A  HIO  TREE. 

The  annual  rin^s  of  a  Rig  Treo  rovoal  itscxacl  ago,  for  It  addsaringoaoh  yoardurin^ itsexistenco.  This 
oncis  but  an  infant  ooniparod  tulhcgianls.liuthinsizoandage.  Tho  rings  shown  in  the  picluro  would 
iiidirate  that  it  was  loss  than  iH)  yoars  old  whoii  etit  down.  It  will  be  noted  that  as  the  rings  ap¬ 
proach  tlie  outer  circle  or  oirouniferonoe  of  tho  tree  they  grow  les.s  in  thickno.ss  until  they  are  soarcely 
disoernihle  with  the  naked  eye.  The  giant  sequoias,' owing  to  their  immonse  size,  show  the  rings 
plainly  for  many  centuries,  but  even  in  these  the  outer  rings  grow  .<0  fine  that  a  lens  is  necessary  to 
(ietect  them  and  to  count  them.  Or.  Huntington  counted  the  rings  of  one  that  showed  it  was  3,150 
years  old,  probably  50  times  the  age  of  the  one  whose  cross  section  is  shown  above. 


rourteHV  of  the  IViinKylvunla  Itaflroud  To. 

INDIAN"  MONUMKNT  OVKKDOOKINO  XKW  VOUK  HAIIHOH, 


Ships  from  all  the  world  as  they  enter  and  leave  the  port  of  New  York  will  pass  this  beautiful  tribute  to  the  original  iiiliubitant  of  the  North  Ameriean  Continent  the 
Indian.  The  monument  is  the  gift  of  .\Ir.  Hodman  Wanamaker,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  devoteil  large  sums  of  money  to  the  study  an<l  perpetuation  of  the 
Indian  race.  As  a  coincidence,  the  visitor  arriving  at  New  V'ork  will  first  see  the  Indian  monument;  as  the  ship  draws  nearer  the  city  the  Statue  of  Idberty  is 
passeil— the  one  typical  of  early  days,  the  other  of  freedom. 
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Dr.  Aldcii  coiiclu(lo.<  that  at  the  time  of  tli<“  i;reat  lakes  in  the  western  mountains  of 
the  United  States,  the  cdimatie  eoiiditions  did  not  differ  liireatly  from  those  of  the 
present,  though  there  has  been  a  period  of  j^reater  aridity  than  prevails  to-day.  He 
remarks  that  “the  chanije  now  in  progress,  if  any,  seems  to  he  toward  a  more  humid 
climate.” 

Kntni  till  this  mass  of  ovidt'iico  collected,  anti  Prof.  Ciicj'ory  gives 
us  a  list  of  about  S.5  eminent  autlioiities  consulted,  we  gather  that  the 
theorv  that  the  eiirth  is  gradutilly  drying  up  is  as  yet  lacking  in  con¬ 
vincing  jtroof.  He  gives  us  his  own  summary  of  conclusions  as 
ftdlows. 

Owing  to  the  varied  nature  of  the  evidence  to  he  considered,  the  extensive  and 
scattered  literature  whence  mttch  of  that  evidence  has  to  he  gleaned,  and  the  contra¬ 
dictory  opinions  ex])ress(i<l  by  high  authorities,  the  jjrohhun  whether  the  earth  is  dry¬ 
ing  up  is  hedged  about  with  dillictilties.  15ut  one  fact  does  seem  to  me  to  result  clearly 
from  the  evidence;  there  have  l)een  many  widespread  clitnatic  changes  in  late  geo¬ 
logic  times,  while  in  historic  times  there  has  been  no  world-wide  change  of  climate. 

If  we  consider  ])articular  countries,  such  as  Ktryi)t  and  Palestine,  the  balance  of 
exi)ert  ojdnion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  has  been  no  (dimatic  change 
in  either  since  the  earliest  existing  records.  The  btdief  in  a  les.ser  rainfall  in  Palestine 
has  been  fostered  by  the  oft-re))eated  com])arison  of  the  Hebrews  between  the  stony 
wilderne.ss  of  Sinai  and  the  matured  fertility  of  t'atiaan.  Hut  it  may  bo  concluded 
from  the  most  jtrecise  tests  now  available,  from  the  range  of  the  date  italm  and  tlie  vine, 
and  from  the  facts  recorded  by  Old  Testametit  writers,  that  the  climate  of  Palestine 
is  the  •■jarne  to-day  as  in  the  lime  of  Moses. 

Ueturning  to  the  wiih'r  (piestion-  geolf)gical  evidence  shows  how  the  ])assage 
from  the  climate  of  the  glacial  ])eriod  to  that  of  our  own  day  has  i)roceeded  on  two 
main  lines.  In  .some*  countri<‘s  then*  has  b(H*n  a  gradtial  rise  in  tem])erature  since 
the  disaiijiearance  of  the  ice,  accomi)anied  eilh(*r  by  an  increase*  or  decrease  in 
humidity.  In  other  countries  the  glaedal  coiulitions  were  succeedeal  by  a  warm, 
dry  period,  follow(*d  again  by  wetter  conditions.  This  incrciised  humidity  char¬ 
acterizes  the  )ires(*nt  e-limat(*s  of  Scandinavia,  (i(*rmany,  Hungary,  Roumania,  tine 
eastern  and  .southern  jmrts  of  North  America,  jearts  of  Africa  from  Nigeria  to  ('a]>e 
Colony,  and  then*  is  .'joiik*  evidence  of  the  same  change  following  a  dry  post-glacial 
periofl  in  England.  As  an  increas<*d  rainfall  has  b(*(*n  demonstrat<*d  for  .«o  many  jiarls 
<if  the;  world,  it  is  only  natural  to  exjeect  a  comjiensating  deecrease  in  other  districts; 
and  the-re*  is  accordingly  a  jiredisjiosition  to  ace'c])!  the  claim  that  central  Asia  is 
suffering  from  increasing  desiccation. 

Vet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  th<(  ext(*nt  of  such  change  may  be  i*asily  (exagger¬ 
ated  by  attributing  to  recent  climatic  chang(*s  tin*  el’f(*cls  of  i)rehistoric  variatjons. 
Eor  andiaeological  and  historical  evidence  shows  that  ('(Mitral  .\sia  and  ev(*n  the 
coasts  of  Persia  and  Heluchistan  had  a  very  arid  climate  in  the  earli(*st  times  of  which 
we  have  human  r(>c()rds,  that  tin*  Caspian  Sea  was  at  least  as  small  and  as  low  in  tin* 
fifth  century  as  it  is  now,  ami  that  the  African  and  Asiatic  deserts  are  in  ])lac(*s  again 
jiassing  under  cultivation.  Though  it  must  be  admitl(!(l  that,  while  lh(*re  is  a  strong 
balance*  of  o])inion  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  aridity  in  Asia  is  being  still  incr(*as(*(l, 
there  are  weighty  authorities  on  the  other  sid(*. 

Homenaje  a  la  Raza  India  Norteamericana  (Tribute  to  the  North 
American  Indian  Race)  is  flit!  litlt*  of  iin  articlo  in  tlio  Spanisircdilion 
of  tlic  Montiii.v  Bi  i.i.eti.v  of  tli(*  Pati  Ain<*rican  rnion’for  Miircli. 
Tin*  subj(*ct  is  lli((  in(*inorial  wliicli  is  b(*in<;  onjctctl  on  ii'^liill  localt'd 
n(“ar  tin'  Narrows  of  .N’ew  York  Harbor,  by  lb<*  American  Indian 


(’oiirtoj.y  of  Arts  and  iM'roration.  Now  York. 


THE  SKJN.VE  ')F  I’KACK. 

Cyrus  E.  J)allin,  oms  of  the  greiiic.st  .scii!|)lors  in  the  riiileil  Slate.s,  por- 
'trays  itiefaltMif  tlic  Xorlli  American  !•  lian  in  a  scries  of  four  wonder¬ 
fully  executed  statues.  The  first The  SiKiial  of  I’eace,”  is  a  life-size 
equestrian  statue,  and  presents  the  Indian  at  the  lime  of  the  while  man’s 
invasion.  He  grasiis  in  his  right  haml  the  spear  with  point  upraised  — 
among  the  Indians  the  universal  signal  of  peace.  His  features  are  o|)en, 
expressive,  exiiectant,  as  one  who  meets  strangers  with  fraternal  greet¬ 
ing.  This  statue  now  graces  Eincoln  Park  in  Chictigo,  Illinois.  (Illus- 
Iralitig  “Tribute  to  the  North  American  Indian  Kace”  in  Sii.niish 
edition  of  the  Monthly  lIULLETiNfor  March.) 


! 


TIIK  MEDICIN'K  MAX, 


The  second  in  Didlin's  series  of  Indian  statues  is  “  The  Medicine  Man,”  the 
doctor,  priest,  anil  |)rophet  of  the  tribe.  With  upraised  hand  he  warns 
his  people  aRainst  the  paleface<l  stratiRer,  his  earnest ,  .saddened  counte¬ 
nance  showiiiR  that  he  sees,  “even  as  ttiroiigh  a  plass-  darkly,”  the  fate 
of  the  red  man.  Perhaps  he,  too.  Is  telliiiR  his  brethren  that  "Eternal 
viRilanee  is  the  price  tif  lil)crly,”  and  urRestheiu  to  l)e  on  their  guard 
against  the  encroaching  stranger.  The  Ireauliful  .statue  has  its  home  in 
Kairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Penirsylvania.  (Illustrating  "  Tribute  to 
the  North  .\merican  Indian  Hace”  iti  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly 
Uft.i.KTlN  for  March.) 


C'<mr(t'sy  of  Arts  and  Iteroration.  Xow  Y<*rk. 


THE  I'KOTEST. 


In  the  third  of  the  series  Dallin  portrays  tlie  warrior,  at  last  perceiving  tliat 
the  prophecy  of  the  seer  is  about  to  become  reality,  defiantly  hurling  his 
challenge  at  the  palefaced  foe.  His  clenched  list,  his  dauntless  attitude, 
an  1  fierce  expre.ssion,  show  the  indomitable  courage  and  unconquerable 
spirit  which  sustained  him  in  his  hopeless  struggle  against  the  inevitable 
and  made  the  white  man’s  victory  a  costly  one.  (Illustrating  “  Tribute 
to  the  North  American  Indian  Kace”  in  Spanish  edition  of  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  for  March.) 


('oiirtesy  of  Arts  and  Dei'oratlon.  New  York. 


TilE  APPEAL  TO  THE  CHEAT  SPIRIT, 


Tlio  last  of  the  series  was  completed  by  Dallin  in  1909  and  won  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  salon  exhibition.  The  Indian,  representative  of  the 
last  nitiablc  remnant  of  his  race,  shorn  of  his  birthright  of  endless  forest 
and  nroad  plains  through  which  his  ancestors  had  roamed  at  their  own 
proud  will,  with  breaking  heart  appeals  to  the  Great  Spirit  of  his  people 
to  save  what  little  there  is  left.  This  is  the  climax  and  decline  of  the 
red  man.  Soon  he  will  be  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream.  The  civ¬ 
ilization  of  the  white  man  has  conquered,  and  now  to  perpetuate  some 
little  vestige  of  what  the  Indian  was,  not  only  is  the  art  of  the  painter 
and  sculptor  drawn  upon,  but  the  motion-picture  camera  is  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  scenes  which  marked  his  go¬ 
ing;  the  bloody  battles  of  the  last  of  the  great  chiefs  against  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  odds  of  the  white  man’s  numbers  and  death-dealing  weapons  being 
staged  and  acted  in  some  instances  even  by  the  aged  chiefs  themselves 
and  by  the  ofllcers  of  the  United  States  Army  who  took  part  in  the  actual 
combats.  Some  of  these  realistic  reproductions  of  famous  Indian  battles 
were  exhibited  before  the  National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  has  authorized  the 
use  of  United  States  troops  in  depicting  these  scenes  in  the  interest  of 
history.  (Illustrating  “Tribute  to  the  North  American  Indian  Race” 
in  Sjianlsh  edition  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  for  March.) 
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Memorial  Association,  an  organization  of  patriotic  Americans  wliicli 
was  brought  into  being  tlirougli  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Rodman  Wana- 
maker.  Tlie  following  exeerpts  are  free  translations  of  some  of  the 
leading  paragraphs  of  the  article: 

From  tile  time  Columbut!  and  IliiJ  followers  sighted  the  island  of  San  Salvador  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  North  American  Continent  have  been  known 
as  Indians  or  red  men.  They  have  been  both  friend  and  foe  to  advancing  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  older  the  nation  grows  the  greater  the  comiueror  res))ects  the  vanishing 
race.  It  is  believed  that  fotir  centtiries  ago  something  like  a  million  Indians  lived  in 
the  country  which  to-day  forms  the  United  States;  but  civilization  has  apparently 
wrought  the  doom  of  their  life  and  conditions,  for  at  j)resent  we  have  only  about  ;i.')l),0t)tl 
of  this  j)roud  and  once  powerful  j)eo])le.  in  other  words,  the  Indian  has  decreased 
(i-j  ]>er  cent  since  the  coming  of  the  white  man. 

Poets  have  written  about  the  red  man  and  his  wonderful  deeds;  artists  have  i)ic- 
tured  him  in  the  glories  of  the  forest  and  in  the  heat  of  battle,  in  which  oftentimes  he 
has  been  more  than  a  match  for  his  more  enlightened  antagonist;  but  it  has  remained 
for  an  American  millionaire  to  place  a  most  enduring  monument  to  the  Indian's 
honor.  *  *  * 

The  monument  which  is  thus  to  commemorate  the  life  of  the  .American  Indian  will 
stand  in  one  of  the  most  cons])icuous  ])laces  in  the  country,  and  the  passenger  on  every 
ingoing  and  outgoing  ship  will  ])ass  in  full  view  of  its  stately  form.  It  was  the  donor’s 
idea  to  peqti'tuate  the  Indian’s  manner  of  life,  his  costumes  and  customs,  etc.,  and  in 
order  to  fulfill  this  wish  there  will  be  connected  with  the  monument  a  museum  in 
which  will  be  ])laced  many  interesting  relics,  curios,  paintings,  pottery,  weapons,  etc. 

The  monument  and  its  aj)proaches  will  cover  several  acres  of  ground,  while  th(‘ 
landstape  gardening  and  surroundings  will  be  extensive  and  attractive  from  all 
directions.  The  monument  ])roper  will  rise  from  a  central  building,  flanked  by  two 
wings;  the  middle  structure  will  be  35  feet  high  and  on  this  as  a  pedestal  will  stand 
the  Indian  figure  70  feet  high.  The  latter  will  be  of  bronze  and  represents  an  Indian 
with  upraised  right  arm  looking  out  over  the  harbor,  which  at  all  times  is  active  with 
shi]>s  and  shipping  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Brickwork  statuary  is  the  title  under  which  a  recetit  issue  of  the 
Scientific  American  describes  a  monument  which  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Weser  in  Germany  to  commemorate  the  work 
of  a  German  explorer  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  In  olden  times  bricks 
were  commonly  used  for  such  purposes  where  stone  was  scarce,  and, 
according  to  this  account,  the  moderns  are  but  borrowing  from  the 
ancient  people  of  Asia  the  method  of  construction,  which  is  as 
follows : 

Instead  of  fixing  a  raw  block  in  ])osition  and  hewing  it  with  the  chisel,  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  done  with  the  reliefs  on  English  houses,  thereby  laying  the  brick  oi)eu  to 
atmospheric  influences  and  de.slroying  the  remarkable  j)icturesque  charm  of  the 
vivid  colored  material,  the  monument  is  molded  bodily  out  of  the  unburnt  brick 
clay,  cut  into  layers  and  stones,  and  each  finislied  up  carehilly.  In  the  kiln  the 
molded  parts  are  laid  on  a  sand  bed,  insuring  jterfect  mobility  during  the  baking 
process  and  excluding  any  risk  of  breaking  or  bending.  A  perfectly  uniform  shrink¬ 
ing  of  15  to  l(i  per  cent  may  be  accounted  for.  When  the  monument  is  next  erected 
on  the  sjKtt,  the  insertion  of  a  proper  thickness  of  lime-cement  mortar  into  the  joints 
between  the  brick  layers  restores  it  to  the  originally  contemplated  dimensions. 
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D(>iil)tl('ss  tlie  camel,  the  tyjiical  beast  ot  burtleii  of  tlie  Dark 
('ontinent,  was  selected  because  (»f  its  sigiuficance  in  connection 
witli  things  African.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  tliat,  according 
to  some  of  our  modern  scientists,  the  camcloid  family  really  had  its 
origin  in  the  Xew  World.  The  llama,  guanaco,  vicuna,  and  alpaca 
are  the  South  American  varieties  of  the  camel  family  and  ditl'er  from 
the  African  cliiefly  in  size  and  in  the  absence  of  the  hump  and  in 
not  being  as  well  sup])lied  as  to  stomaclis.  The  necessities  incident 
to  their  desert  home,  jiarticularly  the  advantage  of  carrying  a  surplus 
water  sujpily  internally,  account  for  tliis  anatomical  peculiarity  of 
the  African  genus,  and  since  no  such  necessities  existed  in  their 
habitat  this  develojinient  is  absent  in  their  American  progenitors. 

Nicaragua  to-day  is  the  general  title  under  which  the  Pan  American 
Magaz.ine  (Xew  Orleans.  La.),  in  its  A])ril  issue,  presents  some  excel¬ 
lent  sketches  of  some  of  the  leading  Xicaraguan  cities  and  v'arious 
sections  of  the  country.  Other  articles  in  the  same  number  are 
Xicaragua  and  Thel'nited  States,  by  David  Pollard;  Nicaragua  Be¬ 
fore  and  After  Inde])endence,  a  most  interesting  historical  sketch, 
by  L.  E.  Elliott;  The  San  Antonio  Sugar  hastate,  etc. 

Of  Managua,  the  cajhtal  of  the  Kejiuhlic,  it  is  stated; 

-Manasrua  is  credited  with  a  jxipulatioii  of  ahoiit  45,000  poojylo,  I.oon  claiming  05,000. 
Its  position  as  chiiO'  town  of  tin*  Ro])nl)Iic  insures  its  growth,  the  he.«t  .stores  of  the 
Pacific  slope  having  their  heaihiuarters  there.  It  is  the  administrative  and  di])lo- 
matic  center,  and  has  a  remarkable  fine  natural  sittiation.  When  1  first  saw  Managua 
it  was  a  matter  for  grief  that  this  position  was  a])parently  so  little  api)reciated. 

The  town  lies  on  the  south  .shore  of  the  lake  of  Managua,  a  body  of  water  38  miles 
long  and  10  miles  wide;  it  is  gtiarded  on  the  we.st  and  north  by  lines  of  hills  varying 
in  height,  none  of  them  reaching  to  the  altitude  of  hoary  Momotombo,  whose  head 
shines  with  the  glow  of  its  internal  fires  at  night.  Away  to  the  east,  and  out  of  sight 
from  Managua,  lies  the  great  Lake  Nicaragua  or  Lake  Granada,  a  magnificent  sheet 
of  water  nearly  lOt)  miles  long  by  40  miles  wide;  on  the  shore's  of  this  lake  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  ports,  and  the  beatitifully  situated  city  of  Granada,  aristocratic  stronghold 
of  the  Republic. 

The  two  lakes  are  conni'cted  by  the  river  Tipitapa,  and  Lake  Nicaragua  in  its  turn 
seeks  an  outlet  by  the  river  San  .luan  into  the  Caribbean.  It  is  this  river  that  has 
attracted  attention  ever  since  an  interoceanic  canal  was  seriously  thought  of,  for 
together  with  the  great  lake  it  forms  a  natural  wat(‘rway  right  ac.-ross  the  body  of  the 
continent,  a  strij)  of  :10  miles  only  (i)resenting.  as  far  as  is  geologically  known,  no  diffi¬ 
culties  in  canalizing)  intervening  between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  *  *  * 

Outside  of  the  town  limits  of  Managua  there  are  some  delightful  rides  and  drives; 
one  road  parallel  with  the  beautiful  lake  runs  east  toward  the  town  of  Tijtitapa,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  roads  in  ('entral  America;  overhead  are  the  interlacing 
branches  of  great  trees,  between  their  trunks  are  glim])S('8  of  the  blue  water,  with  a 
line  of  violet  hills  beyond;  on  the  right  are  sunny  woods  and  fields,  with  here  and 
there  a  little  hacienda.  Tipitai)a  itself  is  but  a  dozen  miles  away,  a  (piaint  little 
place  bt'side  a  cascade,  where  the  lake  empties;  it  is  a  picnit;  place  for  Managua,  and 
possesses  some  famous  medicinal  baths. 

Other  medicinal  baths  of  old  fame  are  found  in  the  thick  s  ilphurotis  mud  of  Lake 
^ejapa,  4  or  5  miles  from  Managua;  it  is  of  peculiar  formation,  tiiislake,  and  is  dotibtle.ss 
volcanic  in  origin  and  supply.  Its  renown  dates  from  pre-Si)anish  times,  and  the 
Indians  still  resort  to  it  for  cures;  it  has  probably  just  as  much  curative  power  as  the 
thronged  bads  of  the  European  continent. 


J 


THE  TOWER  OK  I,A  MERCED,  CRAXADA,  NICARACUA. 

Everywiirre  in  Central  America,  even  in  the  most  imexjH'eted  places,  the  traveler  discovers  the  pictnr- 
esqne  and  even  the  beautiful.  This  finely  proporlioneil  lower,  recently  constrncied,  would  lie  worthy 
a  classical  setting  in  Italy.  Granada  is'one  of  the  cities  deserilieil  in  the  I’an  .\merican  Magazine  for 
April,  19U. 


-V^KRKSIIW  A  I  ER  .'illAKK. 

I.ake  Nicaragua,  descri lied  in  the  .\pril  number  ofjhc  I’an  American.Magazine,  although  a  fresh¬ 
water  lake,  contains  that  distinctively  salt-water  siiecies  of  fish,  the  shark,  thus  pn  senting  an 
unusual  zoological  phenomenon. 
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THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION. 


(imiiiida  is  most  ont('rttunin<ily  doscribod,  its  romantic  liistoiv 
bcinj;  outlined  in  parajiraplis  lik('  the  followinj;: 

At  the  fwt  of  Momba'-lio  volcano,  and  nestled  into  the  up]K*r  west  corner  of  the  srreat 
Lake  Xicarairna,  this  has  been  the  place  of  a  consiilerable  pojiulation  for  untold  cen¬ 
turies;  the  Spaniard  of  the  Conquest  was  preceded  here  by  a  lar^re  and  wealthy  tribe 
of  natives.  When  llernan  do  Cordoba,  leader  of  the  second  Spanish  exjjedition  into 
Nicaragua,  explored  the  country,  he  found  a  llourishin"  Indian  city  called  Galtera, 
whose  chief  permitted  the  Spaniard  to  found  (Jranada  (dose  by  this  place ;  it  was  named 
after  the  birthplace  of  Cordoba  in  sunny  Spain.  *  *  * 

This  fertile  valley  by  the  lake,  shidtensl  l)y  the  <j:r(*at  wins  of  old  Mombacho,  was 
always  a  fine  fruit  country;  the  cacao  was  famous  in  Central  America  Ion"  before  the 
Spanish  era,  and  when  tlie.si*  colonists  introduced  the  orancre  and  lemon,  i)inea])])le  and 
almond,  p;rape  and  olive,  it  was  not  loii"  before  Xicara"ua  became  famous  for  its  fer¬ 
tility.  It  was  called  the  ‘‘fairest  jewel  of  the  S])ani.sh  Crown,”  yielding  gold  and 
silver  with  the  same  prodigality  that  it  yielded  dyewoods  and  tobacco.  After  the 
exploration  of  the  lake  and  river  and  discovery  of  its  certain  connection  with  the 
.\tlantic,  (iranada  grew  to  fame  as  the  head  of  water  navigation  from  the  Atlantic,  or, 
rather,  the  Caribbc'an  Sea. 

In  Spanish  days  the  level  of  the  great  lake  was  at  least  12  feet  higher  than  it  is  to-day  , 
and  the  river  flowing  seaward  was  correspondingly  deeirer;  shii)s  laden  with  silks  and 
wines  and  w(‘apons  and  all  such  things  as  settlers  might  need  sailed  proudly  up  the 
San  .luan  River  and  anchored  outside  Granada;  they  took  away  with  them  gold  from 
the  mines,  indigo  and  cochineal,  skins  and  feathers,  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  carried 
the  news  of  the  colony  home  to  Spain,  just  as  they  had  brought  the  news  of  Spain  to 
Nicaragua. 

Intf'rostiii"  side  li^lits  arc  thrown  on  the  historic  features  and 
{irapliic  pictures  of  the  present  Granada  are  jiiven.  In  the  same 
manner  Leon,  at  various  times  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  is  dealt  with> 
tin*  following  paragrajth  giving  an  idt'a  of  the  attractive  st3de  of  the 
narrative: 

Once  upon  a  time  Leon  was  a  center  of  S]>anisli  colonial  magnificence;  wealthy 
owners  of  gr(*at  haciendas  and  gold  mines  lived  here  with  a  retinue  of  !<ervants,  their 
houses  beautified  with  velvets  and  silks  from  Si)ain,  their  tables  supplied  with  wines 
and  sweetmeats.  These  amenities  of  life  in  the  New  World  were  brought  by  the  ships 
that  cruised  up  and  down  the  west  coast,  for  there  were  palmy  days  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  wlnm  high-prowed  .S]>anish  galleons  .sjtread  their  beautiful 
sails  and  tiuttered  their  gay  jiennoiH  along  tlu^  Pacific  sliores,  and  there  was  a  sctltne 
of  activity  in  these  waters  which  passed  away  with  the  decadence  of  Si)ain. 

Tlic  ])ort  of  Coriuto  ulso  comes  in  for  its  share  of  description,  the 
author  noting  considerable  imjirovement  within  the  last  live  j'ears: 

Gorinto  has  improved  perceptibly  since  I  saw  it  first  some  five  years  ago;  it  has  a 
general  airof  increa.sed  ])rosi)erity,  stores  and  hotels  are  better  by  100  per  cent,  and  there 
is  a  notable  addition  to  activity  in  building.  Several  good  residences  have  been  put 
up— the  laiTge  w<K)den  airy  houses  eminently  suitable  for  this  consistently  warm  cli¬ 
mate-sidewalks  have  been  newly  boarded,  and  at  this  season,  when  the  gathered 
coffee  crop  is  being  hurried  to  Europe  as  fast  as  steamers  can  take  it,  there  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  hustle  at  the  wharf. 

The  town  of  Rivas  is  also  described  briefly,  and  short  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country  give  tlie 
reader  a  good  idea  of  the  countrj^  generallj’. 


PAX  AMERICA  IX  THE  MAGAZIXES. 
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Across  the  Venezuelan  llanos,  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  May,  is 
another  of  Charles  Wellington  Furlon<;’s  inimitable  travel  and  adven¬ 
ture  stories.  As  usual,  the  author  throws  just  enou"h  of  his  own 
personality  into  the  narrative,  interjects  entertaininj;  hits  of  conver¬ 
sation  and  comments,  and  "ives  us  realistic  pictures  of  the  natives 
which  throw  instructive  side  lights  on  their  customs,  character,  and 
environment.  When  you  finish  one  of  Furlong’s  stories  you  always 
feel  as  though  you  had  been  with  him  in  person,  and  had  seen  the 
things  he  describes  with  your  own  eves. 

In  this  instance  he  begins  his  journey  at  San  Fernando,  an  old 
town  on  the  Apure  River  founded  by  Spanish  monks  in  179S,  which 
he  reached  by  a  GOO  miles  trip  up  the  Orinoco  and  then  up  the  Apure, 
which  is  one  of  its  tributaries.  Jt  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season  and,  owing  to  the  rising  floods,  the  journey  across  the  llanos, 
as  the  great  Venezuelan  jilains  are  called,  was  attended  Anth  consid¬ 
erable  discomfort,  some  hardships,  and  more  or  less  danger.  After 
some  dilliculty  the  author  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  hay  stallion  and 
a  roan  horse,  and  also  secured  the  services  of  an  excellent  guide. 
The  last  of  the  season’s  cattle  drives  were  taking  place  and  the 
author’s  descriptions  of  the  llaneros,  or  Venezuelan  cowbo3’s,  and 
their  methods  of  handling  the  half-wild  cattle  in  the  long  swim  across 
the  Apure  and  the  subsequent  long  drives  across  the  water-soaked 
plains  of  the  herds,  numbering  into  the  thousands,  are  interesting 
and  entertaining.  The  following  passages,  describing  his  start,  give 
some  idea  of  the  discomforts  of  such  a  journey  in  the  wet  season  of 
the  vear; 

We  embarked  with  animats  ami  outfit  on  a  ]>ontoon  of  canoe.s  aboard  which  the 
fractious  stallion  nearly  capsized  us.  Though  propelled  with  heavy  sweeps  and 
helped  by  the  sail  of  a  curiare  (dugout)  lashed  alongside,  the  current  swept  us  nearly 
dowa  to  the  steep  banks,  where  landing  would  have  been  impossible. 

Fermine  Blanco  on  his  mule,  leading  the  pack  horse,  and  I  on  the  bay  stallion, 
soon  reached  a  low,  wet  country  called  estero,  covered  with  a  tall,  rush-like  rarer, 
now  lying  flooded  between  us  and*  the  nearest  settlement  of  Camaguan,  perhaps  8 
leguas  (leagues'!  journey — the  legua  being  the  Venezuelan  standard  of  distance. 
Fermine  stated  that  his  mule  could  travel  steadily  from  G  to  C  going  24  leguas  a  day. 
Mules  are  faster  walkers  and  surer-footed  than  horses,  consequently  more  expensive. 

We  floundered  through  muddy  water  and  tall  gra.ss;  the  latter,  frequently  above 
our  heads,  shut  us  completely  in,  as  hour  by  hour  we  soused  and  splashed.  Cloud- 
btirsts  drenched  us,  and  with  growing  uneasiness  Fermine  urged  on  the  animals  and 
pointed  to  the  insidious  waters  rising  now  above  their  knee  joints.  *  *  * 

Our  animals  were  our  best  barometers,  wonderful  at  sensing  danger.  The  canos 
(small  river  canyons)  were  the  worst  places,  and  meant  swimming — saddles,  clothes, 
and  all — into  the  uncanny,  soupy  flood.  With  one  liand  I  hung  on  to  the  mane,  and 
with  the  other,  well  out  of  water,  gripped  my  revolver  and  my  waterproof  bag,  con¬ 
taining  camera  films  and  other  perishable  supplies. 

The  following  e.xccrpts  deal  with  the  topography  of  the  countrA'  as  a 
Avhole,  the  plains  in  particular,  the  vegetation  and  animal  life  encoun- 


i’lnifle-^y  of  nariM*i’'«.  Mu'zaziiie. 


LLANKROS,  OR  VK.NKZUKI.AX  COWBOYS. 

LlaiierosAvaii inn  in  runway  reaciy  to  prevont  swimminn  caltie  from  slampociiiiK  Iiack.  (liiiistralinR  .Across  llii' 
Venfziifian  l.ianos.  by  diaries  Wellinnton  Kurioiin.  in  iiarper's  Manazine  for  -May,  i9i4,) 


( 'ourto^y  of  Hai’iKT's  MairJizitu*. 

(  KOSSINd  A  C  ANO  IN  VKNKZUKLA. 


Tlie  oafios  (smail  river  caflons)  were  the  worst  jiiaces.  ami  meant  swiinminjt— sadiiies,  ciollies,  ami  aii— into 
tlie  uncanny,  soupy  Hood.  ’  (From  Across  the  Venezueian  Llanos,  liy  Charles  Wellinnton  Kurlonj;,  in  Harper's 
.\lagazine_for  May.'iyu.) 


PAX  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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tored,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  tlie  llanero,  or  cowboy,  of 
Venezuela: 

The  cultivated  nujuntain  valleys  and  plateau  lands  of  the  fertile  north  form  the 
agricultural  zone;  the  pastures  of  the  llanos,  the  pastoral  zone;  the  hosqiit,  or  wooded 
lands,  from  the  Orinoco  south,  the  forest  zone.  The  central  zone,  the  llanos,  stretches 
probably  120, (KK)  square  miles  east  and  west  almost  the  entire  length  of  Venezuela, 
from  the  Metii  in  Colombia  to  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco;  and  from  near  the  coast  (10°  N.) 
to  the  Rio  Ouaviare  within  two  and  a  half  degrees  of  the  equator. 

In  summer  the  heated  “Trades”  .spread  some  relief  over  the  feverish  earth-cracked 
llanos,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  vast  flexxis  render  extensive  regions 
impassable.  Thus  the  llanos  have  ever  been  a  great  barrier  to  communication,  a 
sequesterer  of  their  scattered  inhabitants,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the  political 
provinces  they  separate,  and  they  will  for  a  long  time  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
military  and  political  events  of  Venezuela.  The  western  llanos  are  hottest,  and  even 
at  the  time  of  our  passing,  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  the  sun  beat  down  relentlessly. 
«  *  « 

Steadily  our  faithful  animals  jogged  along,  sometimes  for  hours  at  a  time  plashing 
through  water  under  the  brilliant  yellow-green  mariche  palms,  among  ceiba  trees  or 
groves  of  chaparra;  on  drier  ground  their  unshod  hoofs  fell  softly,  wending  through 
waving  grasses,  small  mimosa  bushes,  primro.se-like  flowers,  white  lilies,  and  diminu* 
tive  irises.  Tlien  the  smell  of  mint,  and  we  reached  from  our  saddles  and  pressed 
handfuls  to  our  nostrils.  Dragon  flies  sowed  their  iridescent  ways,  and  butterflies 
flitted  hither  and  thither.  Now  here,  now  there,  the  wide-spreading  ceiba  had  wound 
its  .spiral  growth  completely  about  a  palm  trunk,  leaving  only  its  feathered  top  strangely 
protruding.  Fermine  sub.stantiated  my  experience  of  never  having  seen  a  mata  palo 
growing  alone  from  a  jndm 

Over  these  grassy  ])lains  the  little  armadillo  ferrets  its  way,  and  graceful  Venezuelan 
deer  abound.  The  jaguar  ventures  a  short  distance  from  the  wood  edges,  where  may 
be  heard  the  dismal  noise  of  the  arnguntos  (howling  monkeys).  But  nature  uses  these 
savannas  mainly  for  a  vast  aviary.  Flocks  of  parrots  flew  screeching  over  our  heads, 
there  were  cuckoos  galore,  and  daily  we  saw  on  these  feeding  grounds  innumerable 
herons,  aigrettes,  cranes,  flamingos,  plovers,  finches,  hawks,  wrens,  and  numerous 
gorgeous  water  and  marsh  birds  of  many  varieties,  which  piped,  sang,  whistled,  and 
trumpeted.  Numerous  carcasst's  eaten  by  the  zamuros  (the  vulture  ibist's  of  South 
America)  indicated  that  hundreds  of  horses  succumb  to  the  tl«M)ds,  while  scars  on  the 
flanks  of  many  live  ones  bear  evidence  of  pursuit  by  crocodiles. 

The  sun  shone  like  a  bowl  of  brass  through  a  dark,  murky  sky,  brushed  the  cloud- 
edges  golden,  and  tine-streaked  the  innumerable  trunks  of  the  palmettos  which  were 
mirrored  in  the  muddy  waters  through  which  our  little  caravan  splashed,  scattering 
myriads  of  glistening  showers,  and  leaving  a  diverging,  ever-widening  wake  of  gold 
an<l  purple  wavelets  which  were  lost  amid  the  blue-violet  ])alm  shadows.  *  •»  * 

WTierever  I  have  followed  the  cattle  drive,  whether  on  the  Patagonian  pampas  with 
the  gnucho,  in  the  Moroccan  valleys  of  the  Atlas  with  Riflian  tribesmen,  through  the 
canyons  of  our  f)wn  Rockies  with  cowboys,  or  on  the  great  llanos  of  Venezuela,  the 
life  was  always  strikingly  similar  and  insidiously  gri])ping  in  its  fascination.  Here 
man  is  in  one  of  his  most  elemental  callings,  often  as  wild  and  untamed  as  the  long¬ 
horned  steers  he  drives. 

Mysteriously  echoing  from  every  wood  and  coj)se  and  ac-ross  each  broad  savanna 
we  heard  the  resonant,  far-off  cries  of  the  llaneros — -“IPoh!  h’ah!  ll’oh!  h’ah!” — as 
illusive  as  the  llano  mirage,  and  finally  caught  up  with  the  herd,  slushing  at  will 
under  |talms  through  the  yellow  mush.  “Oy!  oy!  Ah-hee!  ”  the  llaneros  urged  on  the 
laggards,  when  we,  too,  lent  a  hand,  for  often  we  were  with  cattle  all  day,  or  took  hours 
to  work  through  a  big  herd,  which  usually  traveled  -o  to  (i  leagues  a  day,  from  (i  to  (i. 

38714— Bull.  5—14 - S 


<  t)f  Hai|«iM''«  Mairazllic. 

ACROSS  THK  VENKZCKRAX  LLANOS 

Oriviiin  Oiitllo  down  runway  and  •iwimminK  them  across  the  Apnre— one  of  the  lotiKCsl  distances  cattle  are  swum. 
(lllnslraliiiR  Across  the  Venezuelan  Llanos,  by  Charles  Wellinjiton  Furlong:,  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  May,  1914.) 


(.'Olirtesv  of  Ha?*|wr’s  Mafra/.itu*. 

A  VKNEZUKLAN  l*OSAl)A. 


The  stranger  usually  slings  his  hammock  la-tween  the  poles  of  an  oi)cn  shelter  similar  to  the  Carib  dwellings, 
after  which  they  are.  patterned.”  (From  Across  the  Venezuelan  Llanos,  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  in 
Harper’s  Magazine  for  May,  1914.) 
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Tlu‘  llaiwro,  like  the  gaucho,  tollw  tim«‘  and  dirertioii  by  hiti  shadow,  and  tho  hours 
to  sunset  by  holding  the  arm  outstretched,  bendin*;  the  open  hand  inward,  holding 
it  so  that  its  low(‘r  edge  coincides  with  the  horizon.  The  nund)er  of  hands.  (»ne  over 
the  other,  to  the  sun,  indicates  tlie  hours  to  sunset,  allowance  of  a  half  hand  to  a  hand 
being  made  for  the  rapid  declinati(Ui  of  th<‘  sun  (hiring  the  last  two  and  three  hours. 

Kaeh  llanero  carried  his  meager  recpiisites-  a  cup  of  horn,  or  a  calabash,  and  a 
chunk  of  snn-dri(“(l  beef,  not  forgetting  the  cigarillos,  smoked  on  the  drive*  and  always 
during  the  daily  half  dozen  stops  for  n‘st  and  feed.  At  night,  when  the  llanero's  fire 
rises  against  the  dark  n'cess  of  a  wood  copse,  om*  .sees  him  more  ititimafely,  as.  contem¬ 
plative  or  loipiaeious,  he  lounges  in  tin*  illusive  lights  of  the  flaring,  sputtering  tasajo. 

The  llanero  is  affected  by  the  isolated  conditions  of  his  environment;  romantic, 
ingenious,  he  sings  stories  of  llano  life  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar,  often 
adeptly  improvising.  The  Haiiu-s  lick  up  the  dri])ping  fat;  cpiick.  shifty  eyes  glitter 
and  long  knives  gleam  silver  as  their  owners  sla.sh  tin*  red  meat  and  .seize  it  between 
glistening  teeth,  grazing  tlieir  no.se  tips  as  indifferently  as,  under  due  provocation, 
they  would  sever  an  enemy’s  tern*strial  as.s(«'iations.  So  expert  are  they  with  the 
knife  that  with  a  singh*  thrust  back  of  the  center  of  the  horns  of  a  wild  steer  tlu'y  will, 
at  brtiakneck  speed,  drop  it  dead  in  its  tracks. 

Th(*  last  ])()rtioti  of  the  joiiniey  tliroiijih  tlu*  mountains  from 
(’a*;ua  to  ('araeas  was  made  1)V  the  author  alone.  The  contrast  he- 
tween  the  llano  section  and  the  northern  eountrv  is  >riven  in  the 
following;  eoneludin,<i  jtietun*: 

Over  the  divide  in  thundering  storm  clouds,  then  down  the  long  decline,  harder 
than  the  up-pull,  we  trailed  beneath  the  shade  of  yuccas  the  maguey,  from  whose 
fibers  the  natives  make  cords,  one  of  which  sustained  the  Caracas  cathedral  clock — a 
w«‘ight  of  ;{oO  pounds — for  15  years.  The  saffron  sunlight  suffused  the  thickly  wooded 
slopes,  the  rosa-del-monte  si)read  gaudily  its  thyrsi  of  pur])le  flowers  from  among  pines 
and  gigantic  tig  trees,  whos<(  dark,  ser|K“ntine  limbs  were  often  bound  in  festoons  of 
moss  and  climbing  vines.  Overhead  mango«‘s,  like  Hesperidean  apples,  hung  on 
delicate  silver  threads  among  the  red  jasmine  trees  and  hug(“  clusters  of  arbore.-jcent 
ferns — all  in  strange  and  fascinating  contrast  to  the  heat-.soaked  llanos. 

At  last — 

The  valley  widened,  so  did  the  starlit  reach  above;  the  half  moon  crept  from 
behind  the  mountain  .setting  and  far  ahead  in  the  valley  of  San  Francisco  glimmered 
the  lights  of  beautiful  Caracas,  into  which  I  led  the  wornout  animals — 

it  ml  the  journey  was  over. 
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Tiik  total  foroign  coniinorco  of  tho  Doiniiiicaii  Ko|)iil)lic  for 
the  year  HU  it,  according  to  the  report  of  the  receiver  gen¬ 
eral  of  Dominican  customs,  amounted  to  819,742,225,  of 
which  89,272,278  represented  imports  and  810,499,947 

exports. 

The  figures  for  the  year  1912  wore:  Imports,  .88,217,898;  exports, 
8 12, .‘185, 248;  total,  820,()()il,14G.  There  was  therefore  an  increase  in 
imi)orts  of  81 ,054,:18(),  and  a  decrease  in  exports  of  8l,915,.‘101 ,  or  a 
net  decrease  for  the  year  1915  of  •88()(),921. 

The  balance  of  trade  (excess  of  exports  over  imports)  in  favor  of 
the  Republic  for  the  year  191.‘1  was  8l,197,0r)9.  For  the  year  1912 
it  was  84, 107, 550. 

IMPORTS. 

The  imports  for  the  last  live  years,  by  countries  of  origin,  were 
as  follows: 


('oiintries. 

PJOit 

1910 

1911 

1912 

l!)i:5 

United  States . 

. .  $2,  :174, 025 

.•j;:!,  7:5!),  025 

•84,  120,  48:5 

85,  100,001 

§5,  7()9,  Olil 

(Jennanv . 

Oil.  970 

1,080,241 

l,2(i(i,  24!) 

1,  028.  280 

1,  077,  83:5 

United  Kingdom.... 

57(!.  51fi 

715,  4(H) 

775,  802 

720,  242 

7:50, 191 

France . 

188,948 

210,  209 

21:5,455 

224,  912 

274,  318 

Spain . 

09,  21<i 

12:5,45:5 

152,401 

149,  7:54 

210,  781 

Italy . 

10;i,  444 

102,  109 

1:59,  448 

1:51,  :550 

173, 105 

Porto  Rico . 

124,:?9:l 

124,  01:5 

84,941 

41,!K)1 

02, 900 

ruba . 

(),2i:i 

2,710 

8.  2)i2 

0,  578 

7,  352 

Other  oountrie.s . 

71,182 

159,  811 

188, 501 

214,  888 

:50(),  737 

Total . 

. ..'  4,42.5,91:5 

0,  257.  (i91 

0,  !)49,  002 

8.217,  898 

9,  272,  278 

I 


The  imports  hy  principal  articles  for  tin*  last  live  years  wen*  as 
follows: 


Articles. 


Cotton  manufactures . 

Iron  anil  steel,  ami  manufactures . 

Rice . 

Meat  and  dairy  products . 

Oils . 

Flour,  wheat . 

Wood  and  manufactures . 

Vegetable  fibers,  and  manufactures  other 

than  cotton . 

Leather  and  manufactures . 

Kish,  presert’ed,  and  fish  products . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes . 

Vehicles  and  boats . 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

S92.5,970 

11,481,344 

$1,610,921 

$1,008,405  ‘ 

$1,8.80,211 

tK)9,4ie 

so;),  334 

998,010 

1,620,  S(K) 

1,345,899 

414,271 

497,040 

540,204 

772,982  : 

730, 751 

242, 05.') 

416,291 

415,340 

420,978 

000, 790 

22fi,0t)5 

337,550 

320,8ti7 

312,070 

44.8,384 

309,282 

410,705 

400,530 

453,177 

443,421 

153,000 

204, 734 

250,309 

343,429 

392,398 

128,776 

171,299 

229,180 

236,250  i 

281,060 

140, 751 

208,587 

237,070 

201,312 

275,530 

108,453 

184, 779 

193,911 

lS9,8ti4 

237,095 

88,307 

143,275 

1.57,797 

105,843 

212,8.34 

49,341 

.51,019 

109,878 

1.54,40:) 

18.3,244 

744 
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Artiolcs. 


Sugar,  refined,  aiicl  confectionery . 

Beer,  l>ottled . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Paper  and  manufactures,  not  including 

printed  matter . 

Materialsused  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. . 

Coal . 

BreadstulTs  other  than  wheat  flour . 

Wines  and  liquors . 

flats  and  caps . 

Soap . 

Vegetables . 

Silk,  manufactures  of . 

Wool  and  manufactures . 

Metals  and  manufactures  other  than  iron 

and  steel . 

Jewelry,  including  watches . 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors . 

Class  and  glassware . 

Earthen,  stone,  and  chinaware . 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics . 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

$79,055 

890,540 

$96,292 

$128,200 

8103,377 

tiS,  702 

88,009 

87,991 

107,091 

147, 182 

29,032 

39, 135 

54,409 

139,352 

143,418 

52,84(1 

74,405 

80,025 

105, 152 

125,083 

58, 509 

40,092 

29,220 

,59,908 

103,tt89 

29,894 

49,025 

47,791 

53, 4.30 

95, 771 

44, 405 

58,055 

57,313 

03,755 

91,528 

45,204 

51,342 

.53,043 

04, 155 

89,088 

42,(K)8 

58,245 

75,  SlOO 

70,700 

89, 253 

08,009 

75,50t) 

88, 249 

75,119 

80,884 

43, 221 

03,984 

.50,980 

51,036 

84,501 

(■) 

(') 

(‘) 

58,202 

78,0(K) 

41,079 

30,550 

50,835 

57,339 

77,920 

12, 708 

31,7tl9 

51,2,83 

68,502 

09,032 

38,084 

30,490 

32, 190 

.30, 728 

50,927 

20, 723 

34,277 

30,207 

44,040 

50,073 

;«),  757 

34,027 

44,969 

41,620 

55,330 

25,072 

21,234 

.33,682 

49,741 

45,498 

18,594 

34,995 

25,897 

nO,  401 

43, 770 

*  In  1909,  1910,  and  1911  not  separately  stated. 


'riip  ini])orts  liy  articlps  uiul  countrios  for  tlu*  year  1913  were  as 
•  follows: 


Articles  and  countries.  ‘  Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

$1,040, 988 
476,914 
180,  397 
57,  398 
43,  234 
41,771 
10,  948 
40 

28,  021 

Total . ' 

1,  880,  21 1 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  of: 

1, 028, 079 
122,  614 
92,  546 
8,  899 
5,  838 
4,155 
398 
25 

83, 345 

1, 345,  899 

Rice: 

Kilos. 

12,  779,  486 
102, 093 
27,  745 
9,000 
5,  215 
196 
79,200 

722,  055 
7,  465 
1,  690 
560 
538 

i  23 

1  4, 420 

Total . 

j  13,002.935 

i  736, 751 

-1 
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Articles  and  countries.  Quantity.  Value. 


Meat  and  dairy  i)roducts: 

United  Stales .  .flloti, 

(leriuauy .  87,482 

I'ratice .  2,714 

Italy .  2,(182 

Spain .  2,021 

Utiiled  Kinsidotn .  1,5(10 

I’orto  Rico .  187 

('ul)a . 102 

Other  cottntries' . ; .  152.  592 

Total .  (10(1,790 


284,  082 
20,  078 
12,9(15 
5,  942 
4,  972 
2.  424 
122 
'  0,  778 


.  448, 284 

Kilos. 

7,182,456  440,961 

78  7 

67  6 

42,  795  2,  447 

Total .  7,225,296  442,421 


149,  972 
25,  257 
2,  948 
1,  675 
1,231 
224 
206 
26 
548 

Total... .  292,298 


Vejfetable  fibers  atid  niatnifact tires,  other  tbati  cotbui; 

United  States . 

(4erniativ . 

United  Kin!;dotu . 

France . 

Spain . 

Italy . 

Porto  Rico . 

(^uba . 

Other  coutitries . . 

Total .  281,066 


128,  922 
84,  629 
44. 771 
12.  571 
8,  (K)2 
1. 148 
227 
"62 
722 


Wood  atid  niatiufactur<‘s  of: 

United  States . 

(Jertnany . 

Fratice . 

Spain . 

Porlo  Rico . 

Italy . 

Utiitt'd  Kin};doni . 

Cuba . 

Other  countries . 


"Other  coiiiitrie.s'’  liere  means  Denmark  and  Netherlands  principally. 
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Articles  and  countries. 


Quantity 


Leather  and  manufactures  of 

United  States . 

(lermanv . 

United  kingdom . 

Spain . 

France . 

Porto  Rico . 

Italy . 

Cuba . 

Other  countries . 


1,  prest'rved,  and  1 
United  States.... 

Germany . . 

Spain . . 

France . . 

United  Kingdom 

Italy . 

Porto  Rico . 

(htba . . 

Other  cottntries. . 


Chemicals,  drtigs,  and  dyes: 

United  States . 

France . 

Germanv . 

Italy...' . 

United  Kingdont . 

Spain . 

Porto  Rico . 

Cuba . 

Other  cottntries . 


Vehicles  and  boats: 
United  States.  .  . 

Porto  Rico . 

L^nited  Kingdom 

Germany . 

Ctiba . 

France . 

Italy . . . 

Other  cottntries. 


Sugar,  refined,  and  coitfectionery 

United  States . 

United  Kingdont . 

Germany . 

Spain . 

France . 

Italy . 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  cottntries . 


Total. 
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Articles  and  countries. 


Beer,  bottled; 

Germany . 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom _ 

S])ain . 

France . 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

A};ricultural  implements: 

United  States . 

Germanv . 

United  kingdom... . 

Si)ain . 

Italy . 

France . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries . 


(Quantity.  Value. 


Liters. 

oG7,713  .?116,3!)2 

180,  oOl  27,042 

0,240  1,101 

1,700  217 

358  203 

!»(K)  i  150 

151  20 

13,232  1,091 


770.801  '  147,182 


lt)5,  147 
33,  883 
3,  780 
151 
3 


1 

451 


Total 


143,418 


Paper  and  manufactures  of: 

United  States . 

Germany . 

S]>ain . 

France . 

Italy . 

United  Kingdom . 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico . 

Other  countries . 


54, 704 
52,  898 
7,  700 
4,  020 
2.  480 
1,054 
728 
317 
1,710 


Total . 

Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soa]): 

United  States . 

Germanv . 

Porto  Rico . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 


Coal : 

United  Suites . 

Porto  Rico . 

United  Kingdom . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

Breadstuffs,  other  than  wheat  flour: 

United  States . 

Porto  Rico . 

Germany . 

Italy . 

United  Kingdom . 

Friince . 


125,  083 


Kilos. 

803,  205 

79,  370 

40,  947 

7,  030 

9,  159 

1.288 

13, 009 

094 

329 

01 

70,  809 

14,940 

944.  118 

103,989 

Tons. 

19,810 

82.  180 

272 

1,722 

192 

920 

2, 130 

10,  !t43 

22,410 

95.771 

70.  715 
3.  594 
3.  IK)4 
2. 539 
1,943 
1,939 
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( 'ouiitries  and  article.^. 


(^uaniily 


llreadstut'fs,  other  than  wheat  flour  Continued 

S])ain . 

Other  countrie.-* . 


Wines  and  Ii(|uors: 

France . 

Spain . . . 

(iermanv . 

Italy...' . 

United  States _ 

I’nited  Kiiifidoin 

Porto  Rieo . 

<  'uha . 

Other  countries. . 


Hats  and  eai)s: 

Italy . 

United  States. . . . 

France . 

Porto  Kico . 

Germany . 

Sjiain . 

United  Kingdom 

Cuba . . 

Other  countric's. . 


United  States _ 

France . 

(iermanv . 

Porto  Rico . 

Italy . 

Ignited  Kingdom 

S])ain . 

Cuba . 

Other  countries. . 


Vegetables: 

United  States. . . , 

Spain . 

Porto  Rico . 

I'rance . 

United  Kinsiidoni 

Germany . 

('tiba . 

Italy . 

Other  eounlries. . 


Total 


Silk,  manufactures  of 
United  States.... 

(iermany . 

1 'ranee . 
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Articles  and  countries. 


Quantity. 


Silk,  manufactures  of  ('ontinued. 

Italy . 

Porto  Rico . 

irnited  Kin<rdoin . 

Spain . 

Cuba . 

Other  countries . 


Wool,  and  manufactures  of: 

United  States . 

(lermany . 

France . 

United  Kingdom . 

Porto  Rico . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

Cuba . 

Other  countries . 


Metals  and  manufactures  of,  other  than  iron  and  steel : 

United  States . 

Germany . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

Spain . 

Porto  Rico . ,. . 

Italy . 

(hiba . 

Other  countries . 


Jewelry,  including  wat<  heR; 

United  States . 

Italy . 

Germany . 

France . 

United  Kingdom . 

Cuba . 

Porto  Rico . 

S]»ain . 7.. . 

Otlu'r  <-ountries . 7; . 


Paints,  pigments,  and  colors: 

United  States . 

I’nited  Kingdom . 

Germany . 

France . 

Porto  Rico . 

Spain . 

Cuba . 

Italy . 

Other  countries . 


Total 
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Articles  and  countries. 


(Quantity.  ^■alue. 


(ilass  and  glassware: 

United  Slate's .  $211,  H-I 

(ierniany .  22,  189 

United  kingdom .  1,58") 

France .  91).") 

S])ain .  284 

Italy... .  213 

Porto  Rico .  197 

( Itlier  countries .  733 


Total 


53,  :130 


Earthen,  stone,  ami  china  ware: 


(ierniany .  34.493 

United  States .  4,992 

Unitc'd  Kingdom .  1,3()7 

I'rance .  419 

S])aiu .  199 

Porto  Rico .  9() 

Other  countries .  3,732 


Total 


43.  498 


Perfumery  and  cosmetics: 


Franc*' .  28,  9(i3 

Unit('d  States .  6,827 

German  V . 3.339 

Uniti'd  kingdom .  1,234 

Sjiaiu . ^ .  1,081 

Porto  Hico .  1)90 

Italy .  395 

Cuba .  1 

Other  couulric's . 1,246 


Total . i .  43,776 


EXPORTS. 

Tho  (wports  for  tlu^  last  five  years  by  couiitrios  of  tlostiiiatioii  wore 
as  follows: 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

United  Slates . ■ 

.?4,  709,  334 

$7.  661,  303 

$5,  751, 464 

$7,  274,  (JOG 

85,  6(K).  768 

(iermanv . 

2,  182,  127 

2,  094.  033 

2,  946,  858 

1,774,  049 

2,  068,  384 

France . 

924,  015 

723,  834 

1,080,706 

933,  212 

887,  907 

United  Kingdom . 

76,913 

141,947 

763,  881 

1, 242,  980 

241,  810 

Porto  Rico . 

16,  327 

63, 443 

51,  529 

48,  220 

28.  994 

Cuba . 

10, 147 

9, 115 

20,  907 

15. 429 

27,  536 

Italy . 

15,616 

22, 014 

8.  897 

26,  999 

20,  4:10 

Other  countries . 

179, 189 

133,  934 

371,  304 

1, 069,  753 

1,594, 118 

Total . 

8.  113,690 

10,  849,  623 

|10,  995.  546 

12,  385,  248 

10, 469,  947 

eOMMEReS- 

1906-1913 


01911 

h 

H1910 

^1909 

1908 


DarK-areas  -ONITEDSTATES  Li^>ttar«at,  •  OTHER.  GOON  TRIES 
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The  exports  by  articles  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

19tl9 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

( 'acao . 

82,  7.59.  191 

.82,  .849,  585 

83.  902,  1 1 1 

•84.  24.8,  724 

84,  1 19.  9.55 

Sug-ar,  raw . 

3,;JII4,  9:h 

5,  590,  530 

4,  1.59,  733 

5.  .841,;5.57 

3.  0.50,  550 

L(‘af  tobacco . 

1,2:59,  480 

9.58,  441 

1,421,424 

070.  ;5;57 

1.  121,  775 

Ilaiianas . 

12.5,  700 

288,  047 

194,  7.59 

111,  740 

290,  380 

Coffee . 

128,  292 

323,  749 

319,  142 

.500.  107 

257,  070 

Hides  of  cattle . 

70,  990 

123,  732 

104.  :503 

122,391 

1.52,  490 

H(‘e.swax . 

123,  709 

148,  ,804 

105.  ;;i7 

148.  700 

118,0:58 

Live  aiiiinals . 

33,  7().5 

48,  398 

93,  980 

00,  035 

97,  095 

lloiiev . 

4:5,  (145 

53,  322 

58.  840 

77.  451 

88,  711 

Goatskins . 

00,  3(i  1 

80,  084 

79,  .542 

97.  181 

8,8,  570 

Cotton . 

1 

f  17,074 

40.  .800 

101.  29.8 

,85,  398 

Vegetable  fibers  other 
than  cotton . 

[  10, 707 

1  :,«c. 

19,  .540 

18.  202 

17.  102 

Woods,  other  than  spec- 
ifit'd . 

78,  .5()7 

.50,  104 

04,  2,88 

51,. 531 

08,  247 

Mahogany . 

10,  981 

1:5,579 

10.240 

11.  7:5,8 

00,  913 

I.ignum-vitte . 

34,  829 

79,  974 

00,  703 

03.  142 

37.  877 

1  Irugs  and  dve  materials 

38,  000 

80,  .509 

101.980 

49,  401 

22.  204 

Coconuts . 

1,0:58 

4,  020 

11,081 

12,  .5:55 

22,  023 

Citfarsand  cisjarettes. 

l(i.  70S 

22,  103 

35.  7:50 

11,820 

1,5,  10,8 

(Juins  and  resin.s . 

2.  208 

1,  702 

8,  259 

8,  003 

9,  701 

Copra . 

.5,812 

14,  .543 

5,  922 

1,.899 

5,  029 

( Itiier  ex])orts . 

24.  008 

80,212 

125,  1.50 

no.  870 

134.  :501 

The  exports  by  articles  aiul  countries  of  destination  for  the  yeai 
lbi;i  were  as  follows; 


Articles  and  countries. 


Quantity. 


United  Kinfidorn. 
( ttlier  countrie.s. . 


Total .  lit.  470.  827 

Sugar,  raw: 


Total .  78,  S  l!».4(io 


Leaf  tobacco: 


United  States.. 

France . 

Other  cotinlrie! 


12,  808.  952 

82.  774,  070 

3,  295.  178 

075.  233 

3.  295.  :527 

000,  948 

8.  424 

2,  4:52 

2.  94(i 

072 

19.470,  827 

4.  119,  9,55 

47,  ,58,8.  972 

2,193.902 

1,  432,  337 

i  71.0.50 

!K) 

8 

29,  828,  000 

1,:585.  5:50 

78,  849,405 

i  3,  050,  550 

9,  1:50,274 

i  1,019,002 

129,  7:53 

'  23. 04,8 

10(i,()9l 

bS.  497 

:558.  :5(H) 

'  00, 02.8 

9,  7!H».  :598 

1,121.775 

Total .  <»,7!Ht.:i98  i  1,121.775 

>  Final  destination  of  shipments  varies,  as  much  cao,ao  is  exnortcd  siityec't  to  order,  especially  to  the 
Cniled  States,  from  whence  it  is  reshipped  to  other  countries. 

»  “  other  countries  ”  here  means  Canada  principally. 
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Articles  and  countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bananas: 

liunchis. 

I'nited  .States . 

.  .oiH.tMK) 

.$2!)5,  7.50 

( (tlier  count  ri(“s . 

.  I,S()4 

030 

Total . 

.  .ot»2.  so  t 

200.  380 

Col'fee: 

Kilos. 

France . 

.  5(i().  27!) 

134,  .584 

I'nited  Stales . 

.  22!),  727 

50,  .545 

(ierinany . 

.  US,  70!) 

44,  08!) 

Italy . 

.  S8. 585 

10,020 

<.’ul)a . 

.  11,025 

1,  024 

Unitt'd  Kitifidoni . 

.  300 

.80 

Other  countries . 

.  3, 0!)7 

828 

Total . 

.  1,  048,022  i 

257,  070 

Hides  of  cattle; 

(lermanv . 

.  340,310 

122,  722 

France . 

.  40, 801 

17,432 

I'nited  States . 

.  28, 300 

11,012 

Italy . 

.  1,  141 

275 

( )ther  countries . 

.  1,  138 

455 

Total . 

.  420, 840 

152,  400 

Beeswax: 

(it'rmany . 

.  172, 808 

05,  441 

I'nited  States . 

.  20, 501 

12,071 

France . 

.  17,032 

0,  203 

<  )ther  countries . 

.  1,241 

003 

Total . 

.  212,572 

11.8,038  j 

I.iye  animals: 

1 

Haiti . 

81,010 

Culta . 

8,  400 

Porto  Rico . 

7,  .505 

Total . 

07,  005 

Honey: 

(lallons. 

(ierinany . 

.  204. 538 

70,  !)00 

France . 

.  10,  134 

.5,  412 

I'nited  States . 

.  11,721 

3,  070 

United  Kingdom . 

.  3,715 

1, 180 

Italy . 

.  034 

220 

( )ther  countries . 

.  3, 008 

1,320 

Total . 

.  303,410 

88,711 

Goatskins: 

Kilns. 

United  States . 

.  112,403 

80,021 

Germany . 

.  215 

215 

Porto  Rico . 

.  1,000 

1,  440 

Total . 

.  114,308 

88,  570 

Cotton: 

United  Kingdom . 

.  162,113 

1  58, 160 

France . 

.  77, 480 

1  20, 250 

United  States . 

.  2, 500 

070 

<  ttlier  countries . 

.  .50 

0 

Total . 

.  242.221 

!  85. 308 

COMMERCE  OE  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC  FOR 
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Articles  and  countries. 


Quantity.  Value. 


Vei'elaLle  libers  other  than  cotton; 

Cuba .  $17,  102 


Total . ' 

1 

.  17,102 

Woods  other  than  specified; 

Tnited  Kiiis'doin . * 

25,  821 
19, 136 

Porto  Rico . ' 

(Jerinanv . 1 

France . ! 

Italy . ! 

(Ither  cotint ries . i 

12;  304 
5,  217 
5, 131 

3 

035 

Total . j 

.  08, 247 

Mahof'any ; 

United  Kinffdom . ! 

Tons, 

2,  088 
280 

47, 163 
10,  477 

81 

1,  203 

103 

•>',  070 

3,  218 

00,  913 

Lisntiin-vitie; 

1,  !»10 
112 

31,  020 

2^  847 

08 

U33] 

898 

42 

19 

267 

10 

1 

144 

20 

55 

7.50 

2,  217 

37,  877 

I)rti«;.s  and  dye  materials; 

14,699 
6,  865 
380 
260 

United  States . 

France . 

United  Kinf'dom . 

Total . 

.  22, 204 

Coconuts; 

United  States . 

German  V . 

France . 

Kilos. 
766, 273 
149,  273 

1  42, 547 

19, 157 
2, 148 
718 

Total . 

958, 093 

22, 023 

Cigars  and  cigarettes; 

United  Kingdom . 

95 

United  States . 

Other  countries' . 

i . 

33 
15, 040 

15, 168 

Gums  and  resins; 

11,050 
7, 437 

4,  311 

288 

8;  288 

2, 162 

26,  775 

9,761 

>  “  Other  countries”  here  means  UaiU  principally. 
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Articles  and  countries. 


Quantity.  Value. 


Copra: 

United  States 
Germany. . .  . 
France . 


Kili)s. 

:w,  332 

27,483  2.117 

4,3G4  ISO 


Total 


Go,  510  5,  G20 


( tther  exports: 

United  States .  45,418 

United  Kiiipdom .  :10, 548 

Porto  Hico .  7,511 

Germany .  5,234 

France .  1,775 

Other  countries .  43,875 

Total .  134,;1G1 


'Plu'  following  tables  show  the  ontrancos  and  clotiranccs  of  steani- 
ships  and  sailing  vesstds  engaged  in  foridgn  tradt'  during  the  year  1913 
at  the  nine  Dominican  ])orts: 

KXTKAXeES. 


Steamsliips.  Sailiiif;  ves,sels. 


With  eareo. 

In  ballast. 

With  cargo. 

In  balla.st. 

Ports. 

IteRi-s- 

Ilegis- 

Regis- 

Regis- 

Xiimber. 

tered. 

Number. 

tered. 

Number. 

tered. 

Number. 

tered. 

tonnage. 

tonnage. 

tonnage. 

tonnage. 

1 

(iSU 

13 

11,770 

1 

11 

1,542 

1 

1,175 

5 

405 

13 

got* 

La  Komana  . 

11 

9;2ii 

8 

4,074 

8 

1,490 

40 

43,293 

84,577 

32 

27,217 

19 

O.KIS 

!  41 

3,S9S 

KO 

Monte  Crist  i . 

.18 

11 

20,890 

11 

Puerto  Plata . 

123,920 

05 

Sfi,021 

12 

KSl 

:to 

4.59 

Samana . 

1 . 

1 

1,892 

2 

521 

2 

IMi 

ii 

‘2'A  57n 

5 

11,07S 

1,5K9 

Santo  Oominpo _ 

4') 

54,. 800 

31 

25; 889 

5,. 190 

12 

‘K)7 

Total . 

213 

.141.240 

106 

189,437 

89 

17,190. 

120 

7,981 

CLKAKAXeES. 


1 

1  0.89 

14 

12.470  1 

29  ' 

3,i;w)  .. 

1 

:i07  .. 

24 

1.913 

3 

229 

La  Romana . 

12 

12,771 

2 

1,120  . 

0  ! 

1,204 

Maeoris . 

39 

.12, 141 

24 

23.*M)3 

4 

3.937 

47  ! 

4,  .501 

Monte  Cristi . 

AO 

(4.215 

15 

;{3. 141 

1 

(179 

10 

47 

Puerto  Plata . 

54 

73,075 

19 

24.201 

4 

4H0 

35 

.1, 770 

Samana  . . . 

2 

4. 790 

1 

1 .  S92 

1 

(19 

1 

27 

19 

4(».171 

1 

1.704 

•» 

1,113 

Santo  Domingo.... 

.10 

.10, 790 

45 

47.13(1 

IS 

2. 209 

20 

3,991 

Total . 

1 

2(t5. 549 

121 

145.579 

SI 

12.417 

124 

14,942 

5U5JECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  APRIL  25,  1914.' 


rublication  “  Dircccion  (Jcncral  di-  Eslacfisiioa  ' 


JJoncs— shipments  to  Vnilcil  States,  HU'.’, 
imports  of  aiilomohiles,  li»r-’-i:t . 


•Market  for  men's  neekware . 

Market  for  ilairy  maehinery . 

Zinc  ores  (none  niine<l) . 

“Shells”  for  trap  shoot int; . 

California  redwood  lumher . 

Imports  of  coiil,  1912 . 

Stoves,  imports  for  1912 . 

.Xnlomobiles  and  supplies . 

Filwred  asphail  and  tannic  acid . 

Treated  timla'r  for  structural  material  (little  market, 
as  (luehracho  is  used). 

Sodaf  ountains  (none  in  Hosario)— Market  for  machin¬ 
ery  for  hottlint:  and  manufaclurint:  soda  water— 
Duties. 

Suction  sweepers  (no  demand  i . 

Commerce  of  .\rpen(ina  in  1912 . 


TrintiuK  and  printers'  tools . 

.\l,'ricultural  miwhinery  (little  demand  for  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery). 

Oil  tanks  ( lift  le  market,  as  alloils  are  imported  incans). 
.\sl)estos-liued  irons  with  detachable  handles  (little 
market). 

ni!.\zn.. 


I’ortable  wooden  houses . '  K(d 


loRues  and  literature  for  aiiverlisinc  purposi  s 

Cigars . 

Shipping  rebates . 


of  American  railroad  men. 
Oasolinc,  kerosene, oil,  and  greases.. 
Hrazilian  (lovemment  publications. 


Standani  Ouidc  and  Handbook  to  Rio  de  Janeiro _ 

Machinery . 

Men’s  ready-made  clothing— Imports  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  in  1912. 

Moving  pictures . . 


I’ort  works . 

I.aun<lry  business  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Ice-cream  soda  (little  known) . 

School  .supplies . 


Date. 

.\uthoi. 

.N'ov. 

20 

R.  .M.  Bank  man,  consul  general. 
Buenos  .\ires. 

191- 

I'eb. 

0 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  cons\il,  Rosario. 

Keb. 

" 

R.  M.  Bartkman,  consul  general, 
Buenos  -Vires. 

...do. 

William  Dawson,  jr..  consul,  Rosario, 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

11 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

12 

Do. 

Feb. 

U 

Do. 

Feb. 

17 

Do. 

Feb. 

l.s 

Do. 

Feb. 

19 

Do. 

...do. 

Do, 

Feb. 

29 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

27 

R.  M.  Bartkman,  consul  general, 
Biu  iios  .Vires. 

...do. 

William  Dawson,  jr.,  consul,  Rosario. 

Mar. 

- 

Do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

It 

.Vlbro'L.  Burnell,  \  ice  consul  ge  m  ral 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Feb. 

Hi 

Do. 

Feb. 

IS 

Do. 

Feb. 

19 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

20 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

21 

Do. 

.  ..do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

24 

Do. 

.  ..do. 

Do. 

Mar. 

2 

Do. 

Mar. 

3 

Do. 

Mar. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Mar. 

/> 

Do. 

Mar. 

r> 

Do. 

Mar. 

10 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Mar. 

ii 

Do. 

Mar. 

19 

Do. 

. .  .do. 

Do. 

Mar. 

2() 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

.  ..do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

.  ..do. 

(ieorge  11.  I’ickcrel,  consul.  I’ara. 

Mar. 

21 

Do. 

.Mar. 

-Vlbro  L.  Bunicll,  vice  consul  general, 
Rio  de .  aneiro. 

Mar. 

25 

Do. 

.\utomobiles— Duties .  Mar.  25  1  Do. 

>  This  does  not  repre.sent  a  comidete  list  of  the  reports  ma(ie  by  the  consular  ollicers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  by  the  Tan  American  Union  as  likely  to  beofservice  to  this  organization. 
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/{(ports  received  up  to  April  >o,  Ul  i  Coiuiiiuod. 


Date. 


Author. 


.Viinual  commercial  anil  imluslrial  ilislrict  rciwrt,  I'.tl.'l.  Fch.  17 


Brn'ratuitiops .  Kcb.  lit 

I’riiilers’  .sup|)lic.s . ilo . 

Shoes  (growiiiH  (lemaiul  for  .\merican  shiM's) .  Keh.  21 

ijuillai  hark .  -Mar.  2 

Coke  anil  coal,  imiMirts  for  IMl  1  12 .  .Mar.  3 


COL()MIII.\. 


Duty  on  proprietary  me  licincs,  under  new  tarilllaw  of  Feh.  14 
Dec.  t),  1913. 

.\nnual  rci)ort  of  commerc-e  and  iiidu.stries  for  1913 _  .Mar.  3  I 

Yield  of  flour  from  .\merican  wheat .  .Mar.  2.7  [ 

TimlK'r  lands  in  Colomhia . \pr.  1  ' 


('l).ST.\  RICA. 


Comparative  tables'of  declared  exjtorls,  1912-13 .  .Mar.  10  i 

CUItA.  ' 

.\nnual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  1913 .  Mar.  12 

List  of  manufacturers  of  candles,  wax  matches,  soaii.  Mar.  IS 
paper,  etc. 

.Vutomatic  fire  exlinpiishers— IliiildiiiK  and  iiisur-  Mar.  19 
ance  conditions— List  of  insurance  companies. 

Flour  consumption .  Mar.  20 

List  of  soap  manufacturers— TaiiniiiK .  Mar.  21 


IXIMINICA.V  RKPUBI.IC. 


Stoves .  Feh.  27 

I’linips  and  windmills .  Feh.  2S 

Excavatini:  and  mininR  machinery .  Mar.  5 


Disinfectants  and  other  sanitary  apiiliances— List  of  Mar. 


druKirists  in  north  of  Kepiihlic. 

Coal  consumption  in  1912— List  of  importers .  Mar. 

Beer .  Mar. 

Concrete  mixers  and  machinery .  Mar. 

List  of  importers  of  hardware — List  of  commission  ...do. 
merchiuits  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Lumber  imports  and  list  of  lumlM-r  importers .  Mar. 

Shooks  (little  market) . do. 

Fire  extinKuishers .  Mar. 

Cultivation  of  ca.stor-oil  beans  and  sea-island  cotton. . .  Mar. 

KCUADOU. 

Market  for  paper  of  all  classes— Imports  for  1910-11 _  Feb. 

Some  Ecuadorian  imports  for  1912-13 . |  Feb. 

Railways  and  highways  of  Ecuador .  Mar. 

Tran.s-.\mazon  Railway  of  Ecuador .  Mar. 

Flcuador  tobacco  monopoly .  Mar. 


Fire  extingui.shers. 


GtlAIKMALA. 

.  Mar. 


Lands,  Department  of  I’eten . •  Mar. 

Leather  imports  in  1912 . | . ,  .do. 

HAITI.  I 

Importers  of  hardware . j  Mar. 

Vehicles . I  Mar. 


s 

lU 

12 

14 


26 

28 


24 

2,S 

13 

l.i 

18 


24 

30 


HONDURAS. 


Shoe  findings.  .Vutomobile  acces.sories . i  Mar.  4 

Firm!  and  corporation!  enga.ged  in  mining .  Mar.  12 

De  tiers  in  flour .  Mar.  1,7 

Lands  (north  coast) . j  .Mar.  17 

Owners  of  cattle  in  district . '  Mar.  l.s 


.tifrcii  .\.  Winslow,  consul,  Valparaiso  . 
1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Lelaiid  Harrison,  charge  d'alfaircs,  Bo- 
k’ola. 

Henry  F.  Starrett, consul, Cartagena. 
Isaac  .V.  .Manning,  coii.siil,  Barraii- 
iiiiilla. 

Do. 


Samuel  T.  Lee,  con.sul,  .San  Jose. 


Max  B.  Baehr,  consul,  Cieiifiiegos. 

R.  E.  Holaday,  consul,  Santiago. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dean  K.  Wood,  consular  agent,  Ntie- 
vitas. 

Frank  .Vnderson  Henrv, consul,  I’uerto 
data. 

Charles  H.  .\lbrecht,  vice  and  deputy 
consul,  Santo  Domingo. 

Wm.  Walker  Smith,  consul  general, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Frank  .\nder.son  Henry,  consul,  I’uerto 
data. 

Charles  H.  .Albrecht,  vice  and  deputy 
consul,  Santo  Domingo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Frank  .Anderson  Henry, consul,  I’uerto 
data. 

Do. 

Do. 


Freiieric  W.  (loding,  consul  general, 
(iiiayaqiiil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


William  Owen,  vice  and  deputy  consul 
general,  (luatemala  City. 

Do. 

Do. 


J.  B.  Terres,  consul,  I’ort-au-l’rince. 
la'mtiel  W.  Livingston,  consul,  Cape 
Haitien. 


B.  1).  (Juilbert,  vice  and  lieputy  consul, 
Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 
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HciiorlH  received  up  to  April  2d.  1914 — I'ontiinied. 


l>aU‘.  !  Author. 


HONDURAS  continued. 

IJtluor  dealers . 

I’rinler.s'  tools,  su))i)ly  houses . 

Vulcanizeil  lil)er— lJ.st  of  firms  t  liat  mit'ht  lie  interested 
Fruits . 


l'J14. 
Mar.  18 

Mar.  211 

..do . 

Mar.  31 


MK.MCO. 


B.  1).  Ouilbert,  vice  and  deputy  con¬ 
sul,  TeKUcipalpa. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Lynn  \V.  Franklin,  vice  and  cleputy 
consul.  Tepucipalpa. 


.Vnnual  report  of. Soutiiern  District  of  LowerCalifornia.  Fel>.  2(1 

.kutomoliiles  ami  accessories .  Fell.  27 

.\utomoliiles  (few  tt.sed) .  Mar.  4 

Refriceratint;  macliines .  Max.  0 

.Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  1913 . do . 

Do .  .Mar.  7 

Kxporters  of  liene<iuen  in  I’roftreso . do . 

Motion-jiicture  films . do . 

Fertilizer  (no  market) .  -Mar.  9 

N'ames  of  schools  and  school-teachers .  Mar.  11 

Hardware  dealers .  Mar.  13 

Narrow  Kauge  railway  to  ancient  Mayan  Ruins  of  .Mar.  14 

Chichen.from  I’rogreso. 

Colonization  scheme  for  State  of  Taliasco . do — 

New  liook  on  Yucatsin.  printed  in  Spanish .  I  ndated 

Commerce  and  industries.  1913 .  Mar.  14 


List  of  inst  itutions  that  might  lie  interested  in  scliool 
supidies,  and  language  jilione  method. 

Dairying  industry . 

List  of  teachers  in  d  istrict . 


Mar.  18 
...do . 


Vulcanized  filler  and  products . do . 

.Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  1913 . do . 

Textliooks  I/isl  of  schools  and  teachers .  Mar.  19 

AVatche-s -Duties .  Mar.  2i) 

Dealers  in  lumlier  and  timlier  in  district .  Mar.  23 

List  of  schools  and  teachers  who  might  lie  inter(>sted  ...do _ 

in  etigineering  courses. 

F'cjodstulTs  for  cattle — List  of  firms . do _ 


Tanners— Textiles— Soap  manufacturers .  Mar.  30 


Tanning  supplies . 

Manufacture  of  candles  and  textiles . 

.Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  for  1913 _ 


•Apr.  4 

. .  .do _ 

Apr.  ti 


Local  newsdealers  selling  Americiut  periodicals . 

Moving-picture  theaters . 

Fire  extinguishers . 

Imports  of  pitch  pine  and  pine  lumber  in  1912 . 

Jewelry — List  of  local  dealers . 

Cultiv,ation  of  broom  corn  in  Colon  I’rovince . 

.Annual  report,  commerce  and  industries . 

rKRir. 

AVorld’s  production  and  consumption  of  copper . 

I’eruvian  Santo  Domingo  mine . 

Foreign  physicians  and  dentists . 


Mar.  .A 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  17 
...do.... 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  30 


URUGUAY. 

•Annual  report  of  a  Montevideo  bank 

VENEZUELA. 


Importation  of  laundry  soap,  belting,  lead  pencils, 
hosiery. 

No  oHicial  book  bindery  in  A'enezuela . 

Furniture . . . 

Soda  fountains . 

List  of  newspapers  and  tiames  of  pulilishers . 

Lumber  (little  imported) . 

Tonca  beiins . 


, .  .do _ 

Mar.  31 


Feb.  20 

Feb.  25 
Mar.  0 
Mar.  10 
, . .do. . . . 

. .  .(lo _ 

Mar.  10 


.Motorcycles . '  Mar.  11 


LucienN.  Sidlivan. coiLsul.  La  I’az. 

AVilburT,  (iracey.cotLsid.  I’rogre.so. 

tiaston  Schinutz,  con.stil.  .Agtiascali- 
entes. 

.A.  J.  Lespinas.se, con.sul,  Frontera. 

Caston  Schmutz,  consul.  .Agua.scali- 
entes. 

\\  ilbert  L.  Bonney.  consul,  San  Luis 
I’otosi. 

AA  ilbtir  T.  (iracey,  con.sul,  I’rogreso. 

Do. 

AVm.  \\'.  Canada,  con.sul,  Vera  Cruz. 

AVm.  K.  .Alger.  corLsul,  Mazatlan. 

.Afarion  Letcher,  consul.  Chihuahua. 

AVilburT.  firace.v, coiLsul.  l’rogre.so. 

Do. 

Do. 

.Alonzo  B.  (larrett.  consul,  Nuevo 
Laredo. 

John  R.  Silliman.  vice  consul,  Saltillo. 

AVm.  AV.  Canada,  consul,  Vera  Cruz. 

AA'iltiert  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San  Luis 
I’otosi. 

Clarence  .A.  .Aliller,  consul,  Tampico. 

Louis  Hostetter,  consul.  Hermosillo. 

AA'm.  AA".  Canada,  consul.  A’eraCniz. 

AVm.  K.  .Alger,  constil,  Mazatlan. 

AVilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul,  San  Luii 
I’otosi. 

Do. 

V.  .A.  Kim‘r.son,  consular  agent,  Puerto 
Mexico. 

(iaston  Schmutz,  consul,  Agtiasca- 
lientes. 

AVilbur  T.  Cracey,  consul,  Progreso. 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chihuahua. 

AVilliam  P.  Blocker,  vice  consul,  Ciudad 
Porfirio  Diaz. 


James  C.  Kellogg,  consul.  Colon. 

-A.  (i.  Snyder,  coasul  general,  I’anama. 
James  C.' Kellogg,  consul.  Colon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

,\.  (i.  Snyder,  consul  general,  Pimama. 


Luther  K.  Zabriskie,  vice  consul, 
Callao. 

Do. 

AA’illiam  AV.  Handley,  consul  general, 
Callao. 


Ralph  J.  Totten,  consul,  Montevideo. 


Thomas  AV.  A’oetter,  consul, 
(iitaira. 

1)0. 

John  K.  Baxter,  coasul,  Maracaibo. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Thomas  AV.  Voetter,  coasul, 
(itiaira. 

Do. 
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liejiorlx  received  up  to  April  ^5.  1914 — Continued 
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VENEZUELA  Continued. 


1914. 

Mar.  12  1  Thomas  W.V’oetter, consul,  La  Guaini, 
.  .do .  John  K.  Haxter.  consul,  Maracaibo. 


Stoves  and  ranges . 

Development  of  Western  Venezuela . 

Beer  production  and  consumption  of  hops,  1912-1.3  — 

Rock  or  ore  erttshing  machinery . 

Duties  on  silk  wearing  apparel’. . 

Sacks  made  from  “Fique” — Price— Firms  itealing  in 
same. 

Mining  in  State  of  Bolivar . 

Automobiles . 

List  of  houses  handling  shot!  finding  and  automohile 
accessories. 

Hotels . 

Flour  imports— List  of  importers . 

Moving  pictures . 

Notes  of  Puerto  Cabello . 

Watches— Duties— List  of  jewelers . 

Dealers  in  cordage . 

Pine  lumber  imports . 

Electrical  material  (no  dealers  outside  of  companies 
operating  plants). 

Duty  on  “Vulcanized  filter” . 

Sale  of  insecticides  and  fungicides . 

List  of  tann“rs . 

Duty  on  saddle  pads  or  blankets— Dealers  in  leather 
goods,  saddlery,  and  harness  makers. 

Electric  light  fixtures . 

Soda  fountains  (none  yet  introduced  ) . 

Brooms  and  brushes . 

Duties  on  “pcriodic-.ils  for  industrial  propaganda”— 
List  of  newsdealers  at  Caracas. 

Port  works— Government  work  rarely  done  by  contract 
California  products . 


Mar.  13  Thomas  W.  Voetter,consul,  La  titulra. 
Mar.  14  Do. 


Mar.  l.k  Do. 

Mar.  19  Do. 

Mar.  20  Herbert  R.  Wright,  consul,  Puerto  Ca- 

hello. 

Mar.  21  John  K.  Baxter,  consul,  Maracaibo. 
Mar.  23  'I'homas  W.  Voetter, consul.  La  G naira. 


(•oaite.«y  Collier  s  Weekly. 

VIEW  OF  THE  PANAM.V-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS  TAKEN 
FROM  AN  AEROPLANE. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


The  EXPKNSE  Bl'DGET  of  the  Argentine  Kepuhlie  for  the  year 
11(14  ajigregates  449,570,900  pesos  national  cnrreney  (8193,315, 487). 
The  sum  allowcal  for  the  expenses  of  Congress,  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  pensions,  retireipents,  and  military 
expenditures  amounts  to  340, 525, 407  pesos  national  eurrency 
(.8149,005,950). - A  law  im])osing  a  tax  on  ALCOHOLIC'  BEVER¬ 

AGES,  promulgated  on  January  3  last,  hecame  operative  in  April 
1914.  Cnder  this  law  all  beverages  having  a  content  of  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  alcohol,  not  including  wines,  are  classified  as  alcoholic 
hevi'rages,  and  on  leavnng  the  fiscal  storehouses  t)r  factories  are 
suhjeet  to  internal-revenue  taxes,  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  be  affixed 
on  the  bottles  or  other  receptacles  in  n'V'enue  stamps.  The  tax 
varies  from  5  centavos  j)er  botth'  to  1  peso  per  bottle  according  to  the 

proportion  of  alcohol  contaiiual. - During  the  yeai-s  1910  to  1913, 

inclusive,  the  Argentine  Government  bored  39  WELLS  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  the  average  deptli  reached  being  252  meters. 
The  deepest  boring  was  1,000  metei-s  and  the  shallowest  33  meters. 
In  a  number  of  instances  artesian  water  was  found,  in  other  borings 
salt  water;  in  two  of  the  wells  indications  of  ])etroleum  were  encoun- 
tc'red,  and  in  more  than  20  of  the  shafts  good  water  in  abundance 
was  obtained.  In  ])arts  of  the  Provinee  of  Tucuman,  where  surface 
water  is  V(tv  scarce  and  where  it  was  thought  that  no  available 
water  supply  existcal,  watc'r  was  encountered  at  a  comparatively 
small  depth.  At  Santa  Rosa  in  the  Provinee  mentioned  artesian 
water  was  found  in  abundance  at  a  de])th  of  130  meters,  and  three 
of  the  shafts,  after  the  tubing  was  sunk,  ])roduced  from  85,000  to 
97,000  lit<'rs  of  wat(‘r  per  hour,  the  water  rising  to  a  height  of  more 

than  OIK'  meter  abovi'  the  surface. - According  to  statistics  compiled 

by  tlie  Bural  Economic^  and  Statistical  Bureau  the  area  planted  to 
INDIAN  GGRN  in  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  year  1913-14^ 
com|)rises  4,132,000  hectares,  1,822,000  liectares  of  which  are  in 
the  Provinci'  of  Buenos  Aires.  l,-'50,000  in  the  Province  of  Santa  F(' 

and  000, 000  hectares  in  theProvinceof  ('ordoba. - 'I'lie  muni(  ipality 

of  Buenos  Aires  has  concluded  a  LOAN  of  £2,400,300  (811,957,058) 
with  London  bankers.  The  first  installment  of  £1,000,000  (84,800,000) 
was  payable  on  March  1  last,  and  a  second  installment  of  £1.290,000 

(80,298,500)  will  be  due  on  August  15  of  the  present  year. - The 

value  of  merchandise  IMPORTED  FREE  into  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  1913  was  127,020,990  gold  pesos  (854,877,028),  as  compared  with 
92,575,004  gold  pesos  (839,807,252)  in  1912.  In  1913  the  free  imports 
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of  morchiindiso  ropiTsonted  nlxoit  30  ])i'i-  cent  of  the  total  imports. - 

The  new  Arfrentine  VESSh^L  Puerto  Itati,  eonstnicted  at  the  Bica  del 
lliachuelo  sliipyards  and  litted  up  to  use  oil  for  fuel,  is  the  lirst  vessel 
of  its  kind  to  be  built  in  the  Arfientine  Kepuhlic  to  ply  between 
Montevideo  and  Asuncion.  This  vessel  carried  ooO  tons  of  freijjht 

on  its  maiden  trip. - The  Social  Arfrentine  Museum  will  present 

Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  with  an  exclusively  ARtlEXTINE  LI¬ 
BRARY,  the  books  and  other  matter  to  be  selected  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  board  of  directors  of  tliat  institution.  The  library 
is  to  be  friven  Col.  Roosevelt  so  that  he  may  have  at  hand  complete 
information  concerning  the  Argentine  Republic  for  use  in  such 
articles  as  he  mav  prepare  on  tliat  country.  The  library  comprises 
more  than  one  thousand  volumes,  together  with  numerous  photo¬ 
graphs,  maps,  albums,  etc.  Sr.  Alejandro  (luastavino  has  been 
commissioned  to  go  to  tlie  United  States  to  deliver  the  library  to 

Col.  Roosevelt  in  the  name  of  tlie  museum. - In  four  months 

ending  January  31,  the  I’nited  States  received  from  Argentina 
24,434,977  pounds  of  chilled  and  EROZh]N  BEEF,  which  was  about 
58  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  arriving  in  the  United  States;  the 
remainder  coming  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  I’ruguay,  Canada, 
and  Mexico.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  investigations  of 
George  K.  Holmes,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  has  contributed  an  extensive  article  on  the  subject  to  the  National 
Provisioner,  of  April  IS.  Tlu'  same  authority  places  the  number  of 

cattle  in  Argentina  at  29,()1(),()00. - The  association  of  telegrajihers 

of  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  started  a  voluntary  subscription 
among  the  members  of  the  craft  and  other  interested  persons  residing 
in  Argentina,  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  MONl’MENT 
in  Buenos  Aires  to  Prof.  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  Morse  alphabet 

and  system  of  telegraphy. - There  are  57  MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

in  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  gave  instruction,  during  the  school 
j^ear  1913-14,  to  17,344  enlisted  men.  8,417  of  whom  were  enrolled 

for  regular  courses  of  instruction. - The  protluction  of  WINE  in 

the  Argentine  Republic  in  1913  was  [5,000,000  hectoliters,  4,000,000 
of  which  (‘ame  from  the  Province  of  Mendoza  and  750,000  from  the 
Province  of  San  Juan.  This  is  an  increase^of  20  per  cent  over  the 

production  of  1912. - In  1913  SUGAR  was  produced  in  the  Province 

of  Tucuman  to  the  amount  of  221,004  tons. - In  January  of  the 

present  year  there  were  11,174  marriages,  4,447  births,  and  2,198 

deaths  in  the  Federal  Capital. - -Under  the  irrigation  laws  now  in 

force  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  22  IRRIGATION  projects  have 
been  completc'd  or  are  under  construction,  the  estimated  cost  of 
which  is  28,594,718  pesos  (.$12,295,728).  Provision  has  been  made 
to  expend  on  these  projects  4,130,932  pesos  ($1,776,300)  in  1915,  and 
3,500,000  pesos  ($1,505,000)  in  1916. 


A  law  promulgated  ou  January  17,  1914,  allows  the  free  exportation 
of  COPPER  ORES  ill  bulk  and  of  co])per  ores  not  concentrati'd.  The 
same  law  imposes  an  export  tax  on  bismuth.  The  exports  of  the  by¬ 
products  of  copjie-’  and  bismuth  smelters  shall  pay  an  export  tax  of  45 
per  cent  of  the  respective  taxes  on  bars  and  ingots.  Unconcentrated  or 
untreated  bismuth  ores  are  subject  to  the  export  taxes  less  75  ]ier  cent 

of  the  tariff  on  bars  or  ingots. - The  export  tax  on  CATTLE  HIDES 

from  the  department  of  Oruro  has  been  fixed  at  2  bolivianos  (.‘$0.77S) 

per  hide. - The  Cougi’ess  of  Bolivia  has  j^assed  a  law  imposing  a  tax 

of  10  centavos  (.?().03S9)  per  Spanish  quintal  on  LIME  manufactured 

in  the  department  of  La  Paz. - A  decree  of  January  29  of  the  presei.t 

year  regulating  the  law  of  January  3,  1914,  which  imposes  a  TAX  of 
3  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  transfers  of  real  jiroperty  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  prohibits  the  recording  of  such  transactions  in  Bolivia 

before  the  pa^unent  of  the  tax  referred  to.- - A  law  has  been  jn-omul- 

gated  creating  a  special  RAILWAY  GUARAKTEE  fund  to  cover 
interest  and  amortization  of  bonds  issued  for  the  construction  of 
Bolivian  railways.  This  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  set  aside 
annually  in  the  national  budget  not  less  than  £100, 000  (S4S(),000)  to 
the  credit  of  the  railway  guarantee  fund.  The  fund  is  also  to  be 
credited  with  25  per  cent  of  any  savings  that  may  be  effected  in  the 
expenses  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Government.  Tlie  accu¬ 
mulations  of  this  fund  may  be  placed  in  banks  in  Europe  or  in  Bolivia, 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient. — - — It  is  estimated  that  there  are  80,000 
head  of  wild  CATTLE  and  20,000  head  of  domestic  cattle  in  the 
department  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  the  department  of  Beni  the  number 
of  wild  cattle  is  calculated  at  130,000  head  and  the  number  of 

domestic  cattle  at  50,000  head. - Two  large  factories  have  recently 

been  installed  in  the  department  of  Beni  to  engage  in  the  manufacture 
of  ALCOHOL.  These  factories  are  also  equipped  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  The  use  of  alcohol  by  small  vessels  to  generate  motive 
power  is  becoming  more  and  more  general  on  the  Beni  River  and  its 
tributaries,  the  annual  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  for  this  ])urpose 
being  estimated  at  240,000  liters. — ■ — El  Norte,  a  daily  newspaper 
of  La  Paz,  has  published  extensive  data  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  CEMENT  in  Bolivia,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
plant  having  a  capital  of  350,000  boliviaiios  (.?136,150)  would  be  able 
to  manufacture  enough  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  country.  Recently 
a  company  was  organized  in  Bolivia  with  a  eajntal  of  100,000  bolivia¬ 
nos  ($38,900)  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
product.  This  company  is  now  manufacturing  on  a  small  scale  an 
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oxcelliMit  quality  and  is  s(dlin<j:  it  in  the  Bolivian  market  at  about  lialf 

the  price  of  the  imported  article. - The  Iluanuni  RAILWAY  has 

been  opened  to  public  traflic.  The  line  runs  throufili  the  rich  Iluanuni 

mining  region  to  Machacamarca. - Senor  Don  Adolfo  Ballivian, 

consul  general  of  Bolivia  in  New  York,  has  compiled  ligures  showing 
that  in  January,  1914,  5,S19  packages  of  MERCHANDISE,  weighing 
397,327  kilos,  valued  at  S10,21S.S1,  were  shipped  from  the  port  of 
New  York  to  Bolivia.  These  shipments  consisted  of  machinery,  gaso¬ 
line,  kerosene,  cotton  goods,  groceries,  liquors,  drugs,  hardware,  and 
sundry  merchandise,  most  of  which  entered  Bolivia  through  the  ])orts 
of  Mollendo,  Peru,  and  Antofagasta,  Chile.  In  February,  1914,  the 
shipments  of  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  aggregated  10,193 
packages  of  similar  merchandise,  weighing  497,139  kilos,  valued  at 
S94, 242.41. 


BRAm 


Tip'  d('])artment  of  public  works  of  ihe  (lovi'rmm'nt  of  Brazil  has 
sanctioiM'd  a  number  of  requests  for  the  installation  of  WIRELESS 
teh'gra])hv  aboard  merchant  vessels. - According  to  a  iccent  mes¬ 

sage  of  th"  gov«*rnor  of  the  State  of  Curityba,  the  REVENUES  of 
that  Commonwealth  for  1914  are  estimated  at  <S,6S9  contos  ($2,- 
><10, 230).  Tip*  {'xpenditures  in  1913  of  the  State  n'ferred  to  wc're 
0,''^24  contos  (.S2, 205, 508).  In  January,  1914,  IMMIGRANTS  to 

the  number  of  3,709  arrived  at  the  city  of  Rio  do  Janeiro.  The  Sao 
Paulo  daily  papers  stat<'  that  negotiations  have  commenced  for  the 
sah^  of  three  important  RAILWAYS  of  that  Commonwealth.  Should 
the  negotiations  be  succe.ssful,  the  State'  tn'asury  will  be'  e'nricheel  to 
tip*  ameeunt  eef  abemt  £0, ()()(), 0(10  (829,100,000). —  The'  aviateer 

Dariedi  re'ce'iitly  attaine'el  a  he'ight  eef  2,700  meters  in  e'xhibitieens 
give'll  at  Rie)  ele'  Janeire).  The  naval  AVIATION  SCHOOL  in  the' 
Fe'eleral  Cajiital  is  soon  to  occupy  its  ne'W  buileling.  The'  apjiaratus 
used  in  tlm  school  we-ree  purchased  in  the'  Uniteel  State's  and  are  of 

the  most  moeh'rn  type. - The  construction  of  WORKMEN’S 

HOUSES  in  the  city’^  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  vicinity,  work  on  \\hich 
was  teinpeirarilv  suspeneleil,  has  been  resumeel  anel  will  be  active'ly 

cprried  forward  uneh'r  the  direction  of  Lieut.  Se'rra  Pulcherio. - 

The  population  of  SANTOS,  accoreling  to  a  census  just  taken,  is 

90,000. - Te'lcgraphic  aelvice'  from  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  says  that 

the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  contracted  for  a  LOAN  of  £4,200,000 
($20,412,000). - Funds  aggre'gating  8,000  contos  ($2,592,000) 


CHILE. 
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have  b(‘on  proviilod  for  continuing  the  construction  of  the  Serra  Mai 

to  Ulx'raba  RAILWAY. - A  company  has  beim  organized  at  Sao 

Paulo  with  a  capital  of  2,000  contos  ($048,000)  to  engage'  in  tlu' 

STOCK  business  m  the  States  of  Minas  Giraes  and  Goyaz. - The 

concession  for  the  use  of  the  Paulo  Alfonso  WATERFALLS  lor  gen¬ 
erating  ('Ic  ctric  powc'r  has  been  annulled. -  A  decree,  promulgating 

th('  MARITIME  COXVEXl  lOXS,  signeel  in  Brusseds  in  1910,  was 
publisheel  in  February  last.  In  the  iK'ighborhooel  eif  Lake  Colico 
3,000  native  familie  s  of  agriculturists  have  ncently  settleel  as  COLO- 

XISTS. - The  Pre'sident  eif  Brazil  has  authorize'el  the  Santa  Cruz 

RAILWAY  Ceunpiny,  Limiteel,  an  English  corporation  with  head- 
eiuartersin  London,  to  elo  busine'ss  in  the'  Republic.  In  1913  Brazil 
exporte'd  to  the  Argentine  Rejiublic  MEIK.TIAXDISE  to  the  value 
e)f  $8,935,115  anel  importe'el  from  that  countiy  proelucts  worth 
.$23,458,295.  Brazil’s  traele  with  the  Arge'ntine  Re'pubhc  in  1913 
amounti  d  to  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other  Latin  American 
country.  Among  the  imports  from  the  Argentine  Ri'public  eluring 
the  year  re'ferreel  to  were  26,933  head  of  cattle,  1,403  he'ael  of  horses, 
9,922  heael  of  sheep,  219  tons  of  unwashed  sheepskins,  3  tons  of 
salted  hides,  21,187  tons  of  jerked  beef,  2,724  tons  of  tallow  and  lard, 
5,657  tons  of  oats,  753  tons  of  flaxseed,  15,176  tons  of  maiz(',  27,520 
tons  of  hay,  411,342  tons  of  wheat,  99,869  tons  of  wle  at  flour,  and 
1,582  tons  of  bran  and  shorts. —  At  the  general  ELECTIOX  h  Id  in 
Brazil  on  March  1  last  Wenc'.slao  Braz  and  Urbano  dos  Santos  win* 
('lected  President  and  Vice  President,  r('sp<'c(ively,  of  the  Republic. 


Dr.  dohamu's  Briiger,  a  noted  geologist  who  was  emjiloyed  by  the 
Govi'rnment  of  (’Idle  to  study  the  (’OAL  deposits  of  the  Republic, 
states  that  then*  is  enough  coal  in  the  carboniferous  n'gion  of  the 
Province  of  Araueo  to  supply  the  needs  of  Chik*  for  a  period  of  200 
vears.  ’Phis  expert,  who  last  year  carefully  I'xamined  the  northern 
part  of  tlu*  Province  of  Araueo,  found  practically  inexhaustible  coal 
deposits,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  of  which  are  in  the  coast 
region  of  the  Province.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Buena- 
Piden  there  is  an  abundance  of  coal.  These  deposits  were  exjiloited 
on  a  larg('  scale  some  y'cars  ago,  and  railways  and  wharves  were 
constructed  to  facilitate  the  mining  and  shipping  of  the  product. 
Work  was,  however,  suspended  because  a  fault  was  encountered  in 
the  v('in,  sufficient  search  not  having  been  made  to  discover  the  con- 
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tinuatioii  of  the  deposit,  which  in  rcalit}'  was  but  a  short  distance 
away.  Tn  the  vicinity  of  Lavapie  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  laid  hare 
coal  veins  aloii"  the  b(>ach  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  hills  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Konquiel,  Mislongue,  and  Millaneco  contain  large 
deposits  of  an  excellent  quality  of  coal.  The  coal  mines  now  in 
operation  in  the  Province  of  Arauco  by  the  Curanilahue  Co.,  and 
the  Porvenir  and  Victoria  mines,  have  immense  supplies  of  coal  which 
\\'ill  last  for  many  y(‘ars.  From  Curanilahue  to  Pipilco  and  from 
CuWnco  to  Teniueo  (Caramavida)  coal  outcroppings  can  be  traced 
scarcely  without  a  brcaik,  and  the  vein  between  the  last  two  places 
is  1  meter  30  c(‘ntimeters  thick,  th(“  coal  bc'ing  of  good  quality  and 
free  from  deleti'rious  foreign  substances.  In  a  word,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  region  north  of  a  line  drawn  between  Lebu  and  Temueo 
(Caramavida)  contains  (‘iiough  coal  for  the  consumption  of  Chile  for 
alunit  two  c(‘nturies.  South  of  this  line  there  is  but  little  coal,  and 
some  of  that  is  of  such  poor  quality  as  to  be  practically  worthless 
for  commercial  purposes.  All  that  is  now  lacking  for  a  greater 
utilization  of  tin*  coal  d(‘posits  of  the  Province  of  Arauco  is  better 
transportation  facilities.  The  Province  of  Arauco  also  has  small 
deposits  of  iron,  and  along  its  rivers  and  streams,  which  rise  in  the 
Xahuelbuta  cordillera,  rich  gold  plaeeis  are  found.  -  The  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Chile  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  contract, 
within  a  periotl  of  one  year,  a  LOAN  of  £200,000  (8972,000),  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  Federal  (lovermnent,  for  account  of  the  municipality  of 
Antofagasta,  at  an  annual  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  o  per  cent 
and  an  annual  accumulative  amortization  rate  of  not  less  than  1  per 
cent  nor  more  than  2  p('r  cent.  Tin*  net  proceeds  of  the  loan  an*  to 
be  used  as  follows;  £130, 000  ($660,9()0)  for  pavements  and  side¬ 
walks;  £37,000  (S179,S20)  for  the  construction  of  a  model  market; 
£20,000  (897,200)  for  the  extension  and  paving  of  Brazil  Avenue  to 
the  Club-Ilipico;  £4,000  (819,440)  for  the  construction  of  public 
works  and  the  installation  of  municipal  service  at  the  port  of  Mejil- 
lones;  £8,000  (838,880)  in  the  construction  of  a  municipal  plant  for 
the  ilestruction  of  garbage,  etc,,  and  £2,000  (89,720)  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  free  municipal  baths. - Tin*  BIT)GET  of  the  city  of 

Antofagasta  for  charitable  purposes  in  1914  amounts  to  290,000 
pesos  (878,000),  a  large  part  of  which  is  for  hospitals,  cemeteries, 
etc. — ^ — A  fund  of  200,000  pesos  (840,000)  has  been  placed  by  Con- 
gr(*ss  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  to  be  used  in 
introducing  measures  for  combatting  the  spread  of  contagious  and 

infectious  dis(‘as(*s. - Adolfo  Momberg  has  Ix'en  granted  a  10-year 

concession  to  establish  and  operate  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power 
plant  in  the  city  of  T(*nmco.  Work  must  be  commenced  on  the  plant 
within  six  months. - The  publication  of  a  mining  MAP  of  the 
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Valk'iiar  and  Fndrina  ir^ion,  jin'panal  hy  thn  limvaii  of  Mini's  and 
w(>o<iraj)hy,  has  boon  authorizod  by  tho  dopartniont  of  industry  and 

publio  works. - A  law  has  boon  pronuil^atod  appropriating  o()0,000 

posos  fjold  ('SlS2,5t)())  for  proliniinary  work  at  tlio  San  Franoisoo 

EXPOSITIOX. - A  coininittoo  has  boon  appointod  to  forinulato 

tontativo  plans  for  tbo  colobration  of  a  XXVTIOXXVIi  EXPOSITIOX 
in  1915  at  Vina  dol  Mar,  noar  Valparaiso.  Ono  of  tbo  objootsof  tho 
uiidortaking  is  to  oati'r  to  tbo  largo  tourist  trallio  which  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  will  come  to  Cbilo  after  tbo  opening  of  tbo  Panama  f'anal  and 
during  tbo  San  Franoisoo  exposition. 


A  recent  executive  decree  fixes  tlie  net  estimate  of  the  receipts  of 
the  federal  BI’DGET  for  the  fiscal  year  1914  at  SI 7,404,010  gold, 
and  the  expenditures  at  S19,71S,S54  gold.  The  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  are  as  follows:  Department  of  Home  Government,  $4,352,577.30; 
Foreign  Relations,  S357,S45.53;  Finance,  $1,212,704;  War,  $3,882,- 
489.52;  Public  Instruction,  $1,107,050.31;  Treasury,  $5,112,695.74, 
and  Public  Works,  $3,693,492.  Tbo  net  amount  of  the  special  credit 
budget  for  the  same  year,  for  the  issue  of  securities  of  the  public  debt, 

is  fixed  at  $2,882,850. - In  compliance  with  customs  tariff  law  1 17, 

enacted  in  1913,  cigarettes,  liquors,  perfumes,  etc.,  imported  into 
the  country,  must  bear  REVI^XI’E  STAMPS.  An  issue  of  5,000,000 
of  these  stamps  has  been  ordered  printed  by  the  Treasury  Dejiart- 

ment. - On' March  24  last,  the  date  of  the  centenary  of  the  death 

of  Ricaurte  at  San  Mateo,  the  President  of  tbo  Republic  inaugurated 

an  ARMORY  in  Bogota. - The  Department  of  Public  Works  has 

contracted  \\'itb  G.  Porras  to  install  two  LIGHTHOUSES  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic,  namely,  one  in  the  shallow  waters 
of  Salmedina  at  the  entrance  of  Cartagena  Bay,  and  the  other  at 
Isla  Fuerte  on  the  route  from  Cartagena  to  the  Atrato  River.  The 
Government  agrees  to  jiay  $36,000  for  the  erection  of  the  lighthouses, 

both  of  which  are  to  be  completed  within  two  years. - A  plan  has 

been  proposed  to  erect  in  Bogota  by  popular  subscription  a  STATl'E 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Rafael  Xufiez,  an  eminent  Colombian  writer  and  one¬ 
time  President  of  the  Republic.— — An  executive  decree  of  April  2, 
1914,  provides  that,  in  importing  merchandise  by  PARCEL  POST, 
the  Departments  of  Antioquia,  Bolivar,  Boyaca,Cundinamarca,  Huila, 
Magdalena,  Santander,  and  Tolima,  and  the  intendencies  of  Atrato 
and  San  Andres,  shall  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Atlantic  cus- 
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tomliousos;  t!io  1) ‘p.vrt'uoiits  <»f  Caldas  ami  Valid  omlcir  tlio  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Buenaventura  custoniliouse;  the  Department  of  Xarino 
and  the  special  commissar}'  of  Putumayo  under  the  Tumaco  custom¬ 
house;  the  Department  of  Santander  of  the  North  under  the  custom¬ 
houses  at  Cutuca  and  on  the  Atlantic:  the  Department  of  Cauca 
under  tlie  Buenaventura  and  Gapi  customhouses;  the  special  com¬ 
missary  of  Arauca  and  the  part  of  the  Gasanare  territoiy  up  to  the 
left  hank  of  the  river  of  that  name  under  the  Arauca  customliouse; 
the  rest  of  Casanare  and  the  intendency  of  Meta  under  the  Orocue 
customhouse.  These  dmsions  must  he  home  in  mind  hy  tlu'  jiostal 

authorities. - The  National  Government  has  decided  not  to  make 

contracts  with  Governments  to  bring  IMMIGllANTS  into  the  countiy. 
Its  policy  is  to  induce  persons  who  possess  the  required  (jualifications 
to  come  to  Colomhia  as  immigrants,  facilitating  their  jom  ney  thither 

and  contracting  privately  with  them. - A  new  ASSh^SSMENT  of 

the  city  of  Bogota  will  he  completed  in  June,  1914.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  real  property  in  the  municipality 
over  that  of  last  year  will  he  $10,000,000. — — There  is  soon  to  he 
issued  in  Bogota  a  monthly  puhlication  entitled  “Colomhia,”  similar 
to  the  best  MAGAZINES  of  Europe  and  tlie  Imited  States.  The 
puhlication  will  contain  sliort  stories  hy  Colombian  authors,  ami 
articles  of  general  interest  on  science,  arts,  etc.  The  first  number  of 
the  magazine  will  have  150  pages. — — In  191 J  there  were  exported 
from  the  Department  of  Antioquia  S96  boxes,  containing  50  dozen 
each,  of  Iraca  HATS.  Estimating  the  average  price  per  dozen  at 
.$21,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  makes  the  total  value  of  these  hats 

$940,800. - In  July,  1914,  branches  of  the  Southern  RAILWAY 

to  Tequendama  Falls,  to  Anolaima,  and  to  Girardot  will  he  opened 

to  public  traffic. - The  Federal  Government  has  appropriated 

$10,000  for  the  building  of  an  AVENUE  between  the  city  of  Santa 

Marta  and  the  San  Pedro  ..Vlejandrino  villa. - In  February,  1914, 

the  work  of  extending  the  RAILWAY  from  Espinal  to  Chicoral  was 
commenced.  This  line  will  connect  with  the  Girardot  to  Espinal 
Railway. - A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Barraiupiilla  TRAM¬ 

WAY  to  change  the  tramcars  at  present  in  use  for  larger  ones. 
Heavier  rails  are  also  to  he  laid,  and  electricity  or  some  other  motive 
power  will  take  the  place  of  animal  traction.- - According  to  news¬ 

paper  reports  a  party  of  25  persons  lias  sailed  from  Switzerland  for 
Colomhia,  wla^re  the  various  members  propose  to  FORM  A  COLONY 
and  engage  in  tlieir  respective  occupations,  or  in  other  lines  of  work 
which  the  newer  country  may  offer.  Tlie  Swiss  Republic  with  its 
crowded  population  could  well  afford  to  contribute  some  of  its  indus¬ 
trial  workers  to  a  country  like  Colomhia,  where  opportunities  in  many 
lines  are  far  greater  than  in  Switzerland. 


All  ACiKK'ri/rrRAL  SCIlOOIj  1ms  bet'll  estiiblislied  at  Las 
Mercedes  jdaiitatioii,  1  kdiuiieter  from  ('urriilabat,  near  tlie  city  of 
San  dose,  under  the  ‘jeneral  supervision  of  Lieentiate  Luis  Cruz  Meza 
and  the  iniiuediate  direetion  of  Prof,  (lustavo  L.  Michaud,  an  experi¬ 
enced  (’osta  Rican  agrononiist  and  educator.  In  addition  to  extensive 
and  detailed  theoretical  and  jiractical  instruction  in  ajrriculture,  tlie 
general  education  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  school  will  not  he  neg- 
lectetl,  inasmuch  as  the  curriculum  provides  for  instruction  in  morals, 
mathematics,  bookkeeping,  geography,  history,  elements  of  the  sci¬ 
ences,  and  English  and  French.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
school  must  he  between  the  ages  of  12  and  LS  years,  in  good  health, 
and  of  sudicient  education  to  commence  the  studies  included  in  the 
first  year’s  course.  Among  the  practical  branches  that  will  he  taught 
in  the  school  ari'  the  manipulation  and  use  of  agricultural  machinery, 
elementary  carpi'ntering,  hlacksmithing,  and  bricklaying.  During 
the  first  year  a  very  limited  number  of  matriculates  will  he  receivc'd. 
A  small  tuition  fee  of  30  colones  (,?  13.95)  will  he  charged  each  pujiil 
during  the  first  school  year.  The  pupils  will  he  reijuired  to  live  at 
the  school,  and  the  smallest  charge  possible  will  he  made  for  hoard. 
'Phe  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  make  of  the  pupils  practical  farm¬ 
ers,  able  and  willing  to  sytematically  engage  in  the  development  of 

the  great  agricultural  resources  of  the  Republic. - The  municipal 

council  of  the  city  of  Limon  has  appointed  Manuel  (lonzalez  Zeledon 
its  financial  agent  in  the  United  States  and  Europ(',  with  headquarters 
in  New  York.  The  city  desires  to  negotiate  a  LOAN  of  $150,000 
United  States  gold,  to  he  used  in  consolidating  the  municipal  debt 
and  for  public  improveiuc'uts.  The  financial  agent  is  authorized  to 
contract  this  loan  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  20  years  and  at  a  rate 
of  interest  not  exceeding  8  per  cent  per  annum.  The  city  offers  its 
water  and  other  revenues  as  a  guaranty  for  the  repayment  of  the 
loan.  '  The  printing  ollice  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  will 
print  800  copies  of  a  hook  celebrating  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  JITAN  RAFAEL  MORA,  a  Costa  Rican  patriot  and 
sometime  President  of  the  Republic.  Copies  t)f  this  book  are  to  be 

presented  to  many  of  tlu*  public  men  of  Central  America. - The 

English  TOBACCO  Factory  at  wSan  flose,  which  recently  bought  the 
Palmares  tobacco  plantation,  has  begun  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  some  of  the  richest  zones  of  the  Provinee  of  Cartago.  d'he  factory 
rc'ferred  to  imports  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  tobacco  to  be 
worked  up  into  the  manufactured  product,  and  especially  for  the 
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iniimifiirtun*  of  cijiarottos.  The  factoiy  now  proposes  to  raise  its 
supply  of  tobaeeo  iti  (’osta  Riea,  and  lias  arranged  to  bring  experts 
from  Cuba  and  .lainaiea  to  superintend  the  plantations  of  the  eom- 
|)any.  It  is  said  that  tobaeeo  of  a  (juality  rivaling  the  famous  ('uban 

jiroduet  ean  be  grown  in  ('osta  Kiea. - Representatives  of  (b'rman 

eapitalists  have  reeently  visited  ('olorado  and  Tortuguero  with  the 
supposetl  objeet  of  reporting  upon  the  feasibility  of  making  one  of 
these  plaees  the  terminal  of  a  railway  planned  to  be  built  into  the 
Sarapicjui  and  other  regions  of  the  Republie.  Xo  definite  deeision 
has  yet  b(*en  arrived  at,  but  it  is  jiredieted  that  the  report  of  the  in¬ 
vestigating  engineers  will  be  of  sucdi  a  favorable  nature  as  to  insure 

the  investment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  the  enterprise. - 

The  Rejmblie  of  Costa  Riea  has  entered  into  a  PARCEL  POST  conven¬ 
tion  with  Panama. - The  REVEX"l"ES  of  the  (lovernment  of  Costa 

Rica  in  1913  amounted  to  9,()1‘2,23()  cidones  (.S4,4b9,6S7).  The  esti¬ 
mated  revenues  for  1914  are  8,9()5,(ilo  colones  (!54,1 99,01 1 ). - -Pre¬ 

liminary  negotiations  are  umler  way  between  the  municipality  of  San 
Jose  and  French  capitalists  concerning  a  LOAN  of  2, 000, ()()()  colones 
(.S930,000)  witli  which  to  consolidate  the  municipal  debt  and  pave  the 

stri'cts  of  the  city. - A  recent  executive  decree  provides  that  when 

CATTLE  are  imported  into  the  country  triplicate  invoices  must  be  filed 
in  the  customhouse  showing  the  number  and  value  of  the  cattle.  If 
import(‘d  via  the  northern  frontier,  shipment  must  be  made  through 
Agua  Ruena  and  the  cattle  given  an  arsenical  bath,  for  which  a  charge 

of  10  centimes  will  be  made. - Zebu  cattle,  brought  from  India 

and  which  are  distinguished  by  having  a  hump  similar  to  that  of  the 
camel,  an*  being  slaughtered  for  consumption  in  Costa  Rica.  The 
United  Fruit  Co.  and  other  corporations  have  large  numbers  of  these 
cattle  on  their  plantations. 


On  A])ril  0  last  President  Menocal  delivered  an  interesting 
MESSAOE  to  the  National  Congress,  in  which  ho  stated  that  the 
relations  of  tin*  Republic  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  were 
cordial  and  friendly.  The  Oovernment  of  Italy  has  accredited  an 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni])otentiary  near  the  Clovern- 
ment  of  ('uba  in  Ilabana,  and  the  Oovernment  of  Colondiia  has  raised 
its  charge  d’affaires  to  the  rank  of  a  minister  resident.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1913,  the  Oovernment  of  the  Dominican  Re])ublic  accredited 
Fabio  FiaUo  charge  d’affaires  of  that  country  near  the  Oovernment 
of  Cuba.  The  Pn*.sident  recommends  that  Congress  take  up  the  ques- 
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tion  of  roforiniug  the  diplomatic,  and  consular  service  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Information  in  the  office  of  tlie 
department  of  state.  Postal  monej-order  conventions  are  being 
negotiated  between  Cuba,  France,  Chile,  Croat  Britain  and  colonies, 
and  Italy,  while  parcel-post  conventions  are  being  considered  between 
Cuba  aiul  the  Ibiited  States,  Costa  Rica,  Groat  Britain,  Guatemala, 
Chile,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Venezuela.  The  Government  of  Cidia 
is  also  negotiating  for  the  concluding  of  commercial  treaties  with 
Chile,  Venezuela,  and  Haiti,  a  general  treaty  with  China,  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  general  relations  with  Colombia,  and  a  consular  conven¬ 
tion  with  the  Xeiherlands.  A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  with  Peru,  and  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  concerning 
lands  and  waters  at  Bahia  Honda  and  Guantanamo  are  ])ending  the 
approval  of  the  Senate.  The  receipts  from  consular  fees  have 
increased  from  1909  to  1913,  as  follows:  1908-9,  $355,666;  1909-10, 
$412,206;  1910-11,  $443,191;  1911-12,  $618,403,  and  1912-13, 
$673,208.  The  President  recommends  an  increase  in  the  rural  guard 
for  the  pur])ose  of  better  policing  the  country,  and  favors  a  law  author¬ 
izing  the  retirement  of  officers  and  men  of  the  })olice  department, 
'riie  department  of  j)ublic  works  has  commenced  the  construction  of 
wagon  roads  and  bridges.  This  de])artment  has  outstanding  del)ts 
amounting  to  $1,626,846.  The  executive  suggests  the  construction 
of  new'  wdiarves  with  steel  and  concrete  piers  for  the  entii'c  port  of 
Habana.  This  w'ould  prevent  the  ])resence  of  rats  in  the  wharves  and 
minimize  the  probability  of  an  outfireak  of  the  plague.  He  also 
recommends  the  i)urchase  of  a  vessel  for  biioy  and  lighthouse  service 
and  suggests  that  $400,000  be  appropriated  for  this  purj)Ose.  An 
ap])ro])riation  of  $120,000  is  requested  for  the  National  Library.  Presi¬ 
dent  Menocal  states  that  from  October  1,  1913,  to  February  28,  1914, 
47,194  foreigners  landed  at  the  port  of  Habana,  22,604  of  whom  were 
immigrants.  The  reconstruction  of  Las  Animas  hospital  is  urged. 
The  construction  of  elevated  tramwniys  in  the  city  of  Habana  is 
opposed  as  insanitary  and  unnecessary  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  the 
Federal  capital.  The  President  reqiiests  an  appropriation  of  $50,000 
for  the  j)urchase  of  two  boats  to  be  used  in  disinfecting  the  wharves  at 

Habana  and  Santiago. - Fred  Wolfe,  a  Habana  stockman,  selected 

LIVE  STOCK  in  St.  Louis,  especially  horses,  for  exhibition  at  the 
Habana  stock  fair  which  w'as  held  in  Habana  from  April  1 1  to  May  2. 

The  Cuban  Government  distributed  $15,000  in  prizes  at  this  fair. - 

A  $224,000  contract  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  interior  of  the  National 
THEATER  at  Habana  has  been  awarded  to  Purdy  &  Henderson,  a 
firm  of  American  contractors.  The  work  must  be  completed  by  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1915. - “El  Sol,”  a  daily  NEWSPAPER  recently  estab¬ 

lished  in  Habana,  is  the  first  1-cent  new's})a]>er  published  in  the 
Republic. — —The  department  of  agriciilture  of  the  Government  of 
3S714— Bull.  5—14^ - 10 
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Cuba  luis  contractod  with  Xool  I)(‘orr,  of  Hawaii,  a  ciipinical  cxj)ort, 
to  aid  Cuban  sugar-cane  growers  to  iinjirove  their  methods  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  sugar.  ^Mr.  Deerr  will  work  at  the  ditrerent  ex])eri- 
ment  stations,  and  proj/oses  to  ^^sit  all  the  mills  and  sugar-cane  grow¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  Island. - The  Cuban  SCHOOL  SHIP  Patria  is 

booked  for  a  cruise  of  147  tlaya  with  Cul)an  naval  cadets.  Sixteen 

ditferent  countries  will  be  visited  on  the  tri]). - The  Cuban  Congress 

has  placed  $40,000  at  the  dis])osal  of  President  Menocal  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  a  section  of  HIGHWAY  near  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz 
in  the  municij)ality  of  San  Cristobal. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  Hand)urg-American  steamship,  Victoria  Louise,  recently 
vLsited  Santo  Domingo  with  000  EXCURSIONISTS  from  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  Tills  is  one  of  the  largest  vessels  making  the 
Caribbean  cruise,  whicli  is  becoming  more  and  more  pojnilar.  The 
excursionists  were  delighted  with  the  sights  of  the  Dominican  city 
and  the  ])eoj)le  received  them  most  hospitably,  according  to  the 

l..lstin  Diario,  of  Santo  Domingo. - It  Is  probable  that  several 

STin)ENTS  from  the  Dominican  lle])ublic  will  be  sent  to  Pern  to 
jmrsue  certain  studies  in  the  institutions  of  the  latter  country.  The 
stc])  has  been  recommended  by  the  Dominican  minister  in  Caracas, 

Sr.  Don  Victor  M.  de  Castro,  and  many  Dominicans  favor  the  move¬ 
ment,  which  would  doubtless  bring  the  two  countries  into  closer 

friendshi])  and  business  relations. - AVIATION  in  the  Dominican 

Republic  Is  attracting  much  attention,  and  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
has  recently  witnessed  many  daring  feats  in  the  air.  The  well- 
known  North  American  airman,  Frank  Burnside,  proved  himself  a 
wonderful  flyer  and  delighted  the  crowds  of  jieople  that  assembled 
to  witness  his  skill.  He  was  presented  a  medal,  and  a  baiujuet  in 

his  honor  was  attended  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens. -  I 

Two  modern  tractors  for  PLOWING  IjAND  have  been  introduced  | 

in  the  Reimblic  and  are  said  to  be  giving  complete  satisfaction  and  j 

creating  much  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  further  extending  the  1 

use  of  tractors.  Labor  ]>roblems  are  imj)ortant  considerations  and 
machines  which  can  do  the  work  of  many  men  are  destined  to  find 
increased  sales  as  foreign  capital  develo])s  various  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises. - The  WAGES  OF  LABORERS  along  the  Haitian  boundary 

are  about  40  cents  a  day,  but  with  increasing  distances  from  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  reiniblics  they  become  scarcer  and 
command  a  higher  wage,  or  about  50  cents  ])cr  day. - Experiments 
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in  tlic  cultivation  of  the  CASTOK-OIL  BEAN  are  being  conducted 
near  Monte  Crist i.  These  beans  grow  wild  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  and  it  is  believed  that  by  scientific  and  s3'steniatic  culture 
good  results  could  be  obtained;  it  is  an  industr}’  wholly  undeveloped 
and  one  that  is  jiromising.  Much  idle  land  could  be  secured  at 
reasonable  jirices,  say  from  50  cents  to  $10  per  acre;  the  best  land 
is  uncleared,  as  the  cleared  land  of  fertiliU'  is  soon  covered  with  a 
second  growth,  and  therefore  remains  in  that  state  unless  actively 
cultivated. 


ECUADOR 


Preliminary'  ste])s  have  been  taken  for  holding  in  the  near  future 
the  first  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  of  Ecuador,  the  time  and  place  to 
be  announced  at  a  later  date.  The  governors  of  eight  of  the  Provinces 
of  the  Ilejmblic,  the  mayors  of  five  of  the  jirincipal  cities,  the  Central 
l^niversity,  the  Municipal  Board  of  Charity  of  Guayaquil,  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  the  sanitary'  bureau,  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
municipality  of  Guay'aquil,  and  the  medical  societies  of  the  country 
are  coo])erating  in  making  the  projiosed  congress  a  useful  and  suc¬ 
cessful  gathering  of  the  ])hysicians  of  Ecuador  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  relating  to  the  public  health,  the  combating  of  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  and  the  ])ro])er  handling  of  medical  problems 
of  general  interest  in  the  Republic. - The  association  of  agricultur¬ 

ists  of  Guay'aquil  which  was  formed  some  time  ago  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  similar  organizations  would  be  organized  in  Brazil  and  other 
cacao-j)roducing  countries,  with  the  object  of  taking  such  cooperative 
action  as  might  be  necessary'  to  fix  the  judee  of  cacao  at  a  just  and 
reasonable  figure  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  has  not  attained  the 
purpose  desired.  According  to  ])ress  re])orts  the  arrangement  has 
not  been  satisfactory'  to  Ecuadorean  ])roducers  of  cacao,  due  largely 
to  the  lack  of  coo])eration  with  the  other  cacao-producing  centers  of 
the  world.  It  would  seem  that  tlie  organization  now  proposes  to 
confine  its  activities  exclusively  to  the  cacao  industry  of  the  Republic, 
taking  such  measures  as  may'  be  deemed  expedient  for  decreasing 
the  cost  of  j)roduction  and  bettering  the  quality'  of  the  product. 
A  recent  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Re])ublic  provides  that  50 
])er  cent  of  the  1^  centavos  ex])ort  tax  per  kilo  on  cacao  shall  be  paid 
into  the  federal  treasuty  as  a  loan  to  be  used  in  meeting  the  urgent 
ex])enses  of  the  Government.  The  amount  thus  ])aid  into  the 
federal  treasury'  is  to  be  returned  to  the  ])ro])er  fund  at  a  later  date. 
Ex])ort  taxes  on  cacao  are  due  the  munici])ality  of  Guay'tjuil  to  the 
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amount  of  540,000  sucres  ($205,902). - The  Consul  General  of 

Ecuador  in  Hamburg  has  contracted,  on  behalf  of  the  Ecuadorean 
Government,  with  a  German  civil  engineer,  to  go  to  Ecuador  to 
assist  the  Government  in  railway  construction  and  cx])loitation. 
The  engineer  referred  to  Is  an  ex])ert  in  these  matters  and  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  head  of  the  Prussian  Railways  for  service  in  Ecuador. 

- A  Chilean  com])any  with  hcadciuarters  at  Val])araiso  desires  to 

obtain  a  concession  from  the  Government  of  Ecuador  for  the  lease 
of  two  of  the  Galapagos  Islantls  for  development  and  colonization 

jmrposes. - The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  paid  6,000  sucres 

($2,922)  to  Julian  Fabre,  a  French  engineer,  for  studies  of  a  RAIIj- 
WAY  from  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Zamora,  the  ])reliminar\^  survey  and 
plans  of  which  were  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

- The  railway  board  has  reported  favorably  on  the  QUITO  TO 

ESMER.CLDAS  railway,  plans  and  estimates  of  which  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  a  German  construction  company.  The  Government  has 
provided  funds  necessary'  for  carrying  on  the  preliminary'  work 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  construction  of  the  Huigra  to  Chienca 

Railway,  which  is  to  be  built  by  a  firm  of  Berlin  contractors. - 

The  superior  board  of  public  instruction  has  voted  80,000  sucres 
($38,960)  for  the  establishment  of  a  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 

annexed  to  the  Central  University. - A  contract  has  been  made 

with  Carlos  Perez  Quiflonez  and  Miguel  Paez,  managers  of  the 
Pichincha  Bank  in  Quito,  for  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC 

light  and  power  plant  at  Cuenca. - A  French  instructor  has  been 

contracted  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  teach  in  the  NOR\L4.L 

SCHOOL  at  Ambato. - The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 

the  Government  of  Ecuador  has  recently  issued  four  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS  in  the  school  of  preceptors  of  Santiago,  Chile,  to  Ecuadorean 
youths.  The  Chilean  Government  has  offered  two  more  agricultural 
scholarships,  or  a  total  of  eight  in  all. 


Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  President  of  the  Re})ubhc  of  Guatemala 
delivered  an  interesting  MESSAGE  to  the  National  Congress  on  the 
opening  of  the  regular  session  of  that  body  on  March  1,  1914,  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  value  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
country'  dining  the  previous  y'ear  amounted  to  540,189,111  pesos  as 
compared  with  533,011,756  pesos  in  1912,  the  value  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  products  of  the  Rejiubfic  having  nearly  doubled  within 
the  last  ten  yearn.  Deducting  the  agricultural  jiroducts  exjiorted 
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during  the  year,  there  were  available  for  home  cHmsumption  in 
1913  the  following:  2,810,650  quintah  of  corn;  180,095  quintals  of 
beans;  260,000  (piintals  of  coffee;  173,730  quintals  of  sugar;  612,315 
quintals  of  raw  sugar;  34,528  quintals  of  rice;  218,476  quintals  of 
wheat;  6,306  (luintals  of  barley;  4,312  quintals  of  oats;  822  quintals 
of  ])eas;  3,827  quintals  of  cacao;  55,040  quintals  of  potatoes;  2,551 
quintals  of  tobacco;  680  quintals  of  cotton,  and  461,068  bunches  of 
bananas.  The  mining  industry  of  the  Re])ublic  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  rich  deposits  of  argentiferous  lead  ores  in  the 
Department  of  Huehuetonango  continue  to  be  j)rofitably  exploited, 
notwithstanding  the  ])rimitive  methods  in  use  in  working  the  mines. 
The  output  of  ].ias  Quebradas  gold  placer  mines  in  the  Department  of 
Izabal  has  increased,  and  other  mines  equally  rich  are  being  exploited 
in  the  same  zone.  Placer  mining  is  also  being  actively  engaged  in  on 
the  banks  of  the  Grande  and  Platanos  Rivers,  jurisdiction  of  Baja 
Vera])az,  and  in  Progreso  gold  ])lacer  mining  })romises  large  ])rofits. 
Active  mining  operations  are  being  conducted  in  the  Departments  of 
(iuatemala,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Cliiquimula,  and  at  iVlotepeque  in  the 
rich  Concej)cion  mining  zone.  During  the  year  40  mining  concessions 
were  granted,  and  60  denouncements  made,  39  of  which  are  stiU 
pending.  In  1913  trade  and  industrial  marks  were  issued  to  the 
number  of  72,  and  14  ])atents  of  invention  were  issued.  In  the  same 
year  27  towns  were  sup])lied  ^vith  potable  water.  During  the  past 
year  the  Chiquimulilla  Canal,  and  87  kilometers  of  pubhc  highways 
were  opened  to  trafhe.  The  railways  in  oj)eration  in  1913  aggregated 
498  miles  of  track.  Tlie  })ost  ofhees  of  the  Republic  during  the  same- 
year  numbered  380,  and  the  number  of  j)ieces  of  mail  matter  handled 
totaled  1 3,637,740.  llie  number  of  telegrams  transmitted  in  1913 
was  1,329,789,  as  com])ared  with  1,245,621  in  1912.  There  are  233 
telegraph  and  100  telephone  offices  in  o])eration  in  the  Republic. 
Tlie  telegraph  system  covers  6,171  kilometers  and  the  telephone 
system  792  kilometers.  During  1913  there  were  17,679  patients 
treated  in  the  hos])itals  of  the  Rej)ublic,  of  which  number  1,656  died. 
The  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  1913  cared  for 
290  indigent  boys,  173  girls,  50  aged  persons,  and  43  infants.  The 
births  in  the  Re])ublic  in  1913  numbered  75,593,  the  deaths  38,320, 
and  the  marriages  5,274.  October  12  of  each  year,  in  honor  of  the 
discovery  of  America  l)y  Columbus,  was  made  a  public  holiday.  In 
1913  there  were  61,136  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
country,  or  1,532  more  than  in  1912. - Tlie  Government  of  Guate¬ 

mala  has  bought  AMBULANCES  to  the  value  of  $2,500  for  use  of  the 

army  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. - The  consulate  of  the  Republic  of 

Guatemala  having  jurisdiction  over  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
England,  has  been  made  a  CONSCTjATE  GENERAL  with  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  North  England. - The  Pan  Ameri- 
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can  Railway  lias  connected  its  line  at  Vado  Ancho  with  the  Ocos 
Railway,  thus  comjiletinp;  railway  comiminication  between  (lautemala 
and  Mexico.  With  the  exception  of  a  j'aj)  of  3  miles,  and  the 
construction  of  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  Xaranjo  River,  the  Pan 
American  Railway  of  (iuatemala  is  completed  to  Ayutla  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  frontier. - The  development  of  ROADS  and  means  of  communi¬ 

cation  throughout  the  entire  Rejmblic  continues  at  a  rajiid  rate. 
Repairs  to  the  Chiquimulilla  Canal,  a  waterway  of  great  importance 
to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the  southern  section 
of  the  Department  of  Santa  Rosa,  have  been  completed. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Mr.  Georges  S6journ6 
inspector  general  of  the  CONSl’LATE  of  Haiti  in  the  West  Indies, 

with  residence  at  Kingston,  Jamaica. - On  March  30  of  the  present 

year  BANK  NOTES  of  the  denomination  of  5  gourdes  each,  repre¬ 
senting  a  total  value  of  186,410  gourdes,  retired  from  circulation  by 
order  of  the  Conversion  Board,  were  destroyed  at  Port  au  Prince. 
The  total  retirement  of  bank  notes  of  this  denomination  to  date 
amounts  to  1,020,200  gourdes  out  of  an  issue  of  2,000,000  gourdes, 

leaving  in  circulation  at  the  present  time  979,800  gourdes. - The 

Chief  Executive  has  appointed  Mr.  La  Cruz,  a  telegrapher  of  many 
years’  experience  and  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Gonaives  telegraph 
office,  director  of  the  land  TELEGRAPH  system  of  the  Republic. — — 
On  the  29th  of  last  March  the  municipal  board  of  Port  au  Prince  j)rc- 
sented  a  beautiful  silver  cup  to  the  C^nited  Haitian  SPORTING  socie¬ 
ties,  in  commemoration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  official  intro¬ 
duction  of  sports  in  the  Republic.  The  cup  contains  an  inscription 
in  French,  a  translation  of  which  is  as  follows:  “To  the  founders  of 
sports.  City  of  Port  au  Prince.  1904-1914.” General  Blanch¬ 
ard  has  been  appointed  director  of  POLICE  of  the  Republic  of 

Haiti. - According  to  Le  Matin  of  Port  au  Ih’ince,  the  aviators, 

Frank  Burnside  and  Fausto  Rodriguez,  who  have  been  giving  aerial 
performances  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  ])ro])ose  to  give  AVIATION 
exhibitions  in  Haiti  before  returning  to  the  United  States.  These 
two  aviators,  who  represent  the  Thomas  Brothers  Aeroplane  Co., 
have  the  reputation  of  being  very  clever  and  accomi)lished  manipu¬ 
lators  of  aerial  crafts.  The  paper  referred  to  recommends  that  an 
aviation  board  be  organized  in  the  caj)ital  of  the  Republic  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  a  plan  for  celebrating  an  aviation  week,  and 
the  Government  has  been  requested  to  cooperate  in  the  matter. - At 
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the  beginning  of  March  last  the  new  8,600  ton  STPIAMEII  Haiti  of 
the  Coinpagnie  Generale  Transatlantique,  inaugurated  a  steainshi}) 
service  in  whicli  this  vessel  was  to  ])ly  between  Haiti  and  France. 
The  steamer  is  an  up-to-date  ship,  has  all  modern  conveniences,  and  a 
capacity  for  1 1 2  first-class  and  32  second-class  passengers.  Its  dimen¬ 
sions  are  as  follows:  Length,  130  meters;  width,  16;  and  height,  10 

meters. - There  have  appeared  recently  in  Port  au  Prince  two  new 

NEWSPAPERS,  namely,  “El  Glaive”  and  “La  Semaine  Politique,” 
under  the  direction,  respectively,  of  Mr.  Phili])pe  Sterlin  and  Mr.  C. 
Bruno.  Both  publications  treat  of  matters  of  general  interest  in  the 
Republic. 


The  Athenaeum  of  Honduras,  with  headcpiartei-s  at  Tegucigalpa, 
has  decided  to  publish  in  a  special  ])amphlet  the  conditions  or  bases 
relating  to  the  first  national  PEDAGOGIC  CONTEST  to  he  held  in 
the  Republic  and  send  a  copy  to  each  of  the  school-teachers  of  Hon¬ 
duras.  A  prize  of  200  pesos  (.‘B86.80)  will  ho  given  to  the  teacher 
who  formulates  the  most  desirable  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
rural  schools  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Luis  Andres  Zufliga  prize  of 
100  pesos  ($43.40)  will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  work  on 
object  lessons.  It  is  not  required  that  competitors  for  the  latter 
prize  shall  have  studied  in  the  normal  schools  of  Honduras.  Con¬ 
testants  for  prizes  may  send  their  productions  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Atthenseum  in  Tegucigalpa  up  to  and  including  November  30 
of  the  present  year.  The  jury  of  awards  is  to  be  conqiosed  of  the 
following  teachers:  Miss  Visitacion  Padilla  and  Messi-s.  Pedro  Nufio, 
Esteban  Guardiola,  Luis  Ijanda,  and  Rafael  Heliodoro  ^hllle.  The 
awards  will  be  made  on  January  31 ,  1015.  The  works  of  the  success- 
fvd  contestants  are  to  be  published  by  the  Athenaeum,  half  of  the 
edition  to  belong  to  the  author  and  the  other  half  to  be  subject  to 

the  ordoTS  of  the  department  of  public  instruction. - The  city  of 

LA  CEIBA,  which,  on  March  7  last,  lost  in  a  destructive  fire  14 
blocks  in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  valued  at  sev'oral  million 
dollai’s,  is  ra])idly  being  rebuilt.  The  fire  consumed  2  theaters, 
1  bank.  3  hotels,  26  commercial  houses,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
buildings.  The  Trujillo  RAILWAY  has  been  definitely  surveyed 
from  La  Puntilla,  in  the  direction  of  the  Aguan  River  via  Tarros,  for 
a  distance  of  61  kilometers.  Of  this  survey  11  kilometei's  have  been 
gi-aded  and  are  ready  for  the  laying  of  the  rails,  and  the  ripTht  of  way 
has  been  cleared  f(*r  a  distance  of  24  kilometers.  Enougb  ties  and 
rails  have  been  received  to  com])lete  15  kilometers  of  the  road.  A 
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provisional  wharf  050  foot  long  has  boon  constructed,  and  ware¬ 
houses  and  dwellings  for  emjdoyees  have  been  built.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  railway  to  date  is  500, ()()()  ])esos  ($217,000).  From  the 
Aguan  Rivei  the  survey  will  extend  via  Iiiona  to  San  Esteban  and 

San  Carlos. - Otto  Reinbeck,  charg6  d’affaires  of  the  (lovernmont 

of  Honduras,  near  the  Oovornment  of  Mexico,  has  been  commissioned 
by  President  Bertrand  to  effect  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
PARCEL  POST  CONVENTIOX,  signed  on  March  24.  1908,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  hy  the  je])resentatives  of  the  Oovernments  of  Mexico 

and  Honduras. - The  expense  budget  of  the  INTERNATKJNAIj 

CENTRAL  AMERICAN  BLREAIT  for  the  year  begiiming  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1913,  has  been  ap])rovcd  by  the  President  of  Honduras. 
The  amount  of  the  budget  is  815,000  American  gold,  divided  among 
the  five  Central  American  States.  The  quota  of  the  Oovernment  of 

Honduras  is  83,000,  payable  semiannually  in  advance. - George  J. 

Haylock  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  of  Honduras  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  ICE  FACTORY  at  Guanaja,  department  of  the  Bahia  Islands, 
and  has  been  given  the  right  to  import  free  of  duty  the  necessary 

machinery  for  equipping  the  factory, - Gaido  and  Doninelli  have 

been  gi-anted  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  cement  blocks, 
pipes,  and  similar  articles  in  the  city  of  San  Pedro  Sula  for  a  period  of 
five  years. - The  President  of  Honduras  has  promulgated  the  gen¬ 

eral  ARBITRATION  TREATY  made  with  Italy  on  December  8, 

1913. - Rules  and  regulations  have  boon  issued  specifying  that  the 

imports  and  sale  of  SALTPETER  shall  bo  for  account  of  the  State. 
The  selling  price  has  been  fixed  at  75  centavos  (33  cents)  per  pound 
for  the  present.  Orders  must  be  made  through  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment. - The  municipality  of  Santa  Rosa  has  taken  steps  to  secure 

a  supply'  of  potable  WATER. - The  “Fabrica  Union”  (Union 

Factory),  a  corporation  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  San  Pedro 
Sula,  has  been  recognized  as  a  juridic  entity'.  The  capital  of  this 
corporation  is  250,000  pesos  (8108,000). 


The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and  industry  has  granted 
a  concession  to  Carlos  Aguila  for  the  exploitation  of  PEARL  SHELLS 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Republic,  including  the  islands  of  the 
zone  comprised  between  Puerto  Angel,  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  and 
San  Bias,  of  the  State  of  (hiapas.  'flie  contract  is  for  a  period  of  10 
years,  but  does  not  confer  exclusive  rights  on  the  concessionaire. 
The  exploitation  work  must  be  commenced  not  later  than  the  first 
half  of  October,  1915.  Tire  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  into  the 
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federal  treasury  66.80  pesos  (.833.40)  per  1,000  pearl  shells,  20  pesos 
(.810)  per  1,000  abulon  pearl  shells,  and  10  pesos  (So)  per  1,000 
mother-of-pearl  shells  extracted.  Durin"  each  season  the  conces¬ 
sionaire  a^reps  to  take  out  at  least  12,000  shells  of  each  kind,  all  of 
which  must  be  of  full  growth.  The  exploitation  of  any  but  full-grown 
shells  is  prohibited.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  plant  artilicial 
beds  of  the  mollusks  producing  the  different  shells,  and  to  form  each 
year  not  less  than  10  hectares  of  breeding  ground. - The  depart¬ 

ment  of  communication  and  public  works  has  authorized  the  Vera 
Cruz  Local  Traction  Co.  (Ltd.)  to  construct  and  exploit  for  a  period 
of  09  years  a  RAILWAY  from  El  Higo,  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  Tam¬ 
pico,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  or  to  a  point  on  the  line  of  the  National 
Railwaj’s  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  port  of  Tampico.  The  company 
agrees  to  build  at  least  40  kilometers  of  line  by  July  1,  1915,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  line  on  or  before  September  19,  1916.  The  weight 
of  the  rails,  the  grades  and  curves  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  de})artment 
of  public  works.  The  railway  passenger  tariff,  per  kilometer,  is  as 
follows:  First-class,  3  centavos,  and  second-class,  1^  centavos.  First- 
class  passengers  are  entitled  to  50  kilos  of  baggage  free,  and  second- 
class  to  15.  The  freight  tariff  is  divided  into  12  classes,  the  prices 

ranging  from  3  to  6  centavos  per  1,000  kilos  per  kilometer. - The 

first  EXPOSITION  of  school  labors  and  fine  arts  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  from  April  13  to  May  12,  1914.  Mexican  artists  and 
foreign  artists  residing  in  the  Republic,  and  the  professors  of  the 
schools  of  the  country,  together  with  their  graduates  and  pupils,  were 
invited  to  participate  in  the  exposition.  The  exliibits  consisted  of 
drawings,  paintings  of  aU  kinds,  architectural  plans,  sculpture,  en¬ 
graving,  industrial  decorative  art,  and  artistic  work  produced  by 
women.  First,  second,  and  third  class  prizes  in  the  form  of  bronze 
medals  will  be  aw^arded  to  exhibitors.  Articles  placed  on  exhibit 
may  be  sold,  either  directly  by  their  owners  or  through  the  officials  of 
the  exposition,  but  delivery  will  not  be  made  before  the  exposition  is 

concluded. - The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and  industry 

has  authorized  Adolfo  Aymes  to  exploit  TIMBER  and  chicle  in  the 
national  territory  of  Quintana  Roo  over  an  extent  of  91,700  hectares 
of  land  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  pa}' 
to  the  Government  7  pesos  (.83.50)  for  each  mahogany  or  cedar  tree 
cut,  1.50  pesos  (.80.75)  for  each  tree  of  construction  timber,  50  cen¬ 
tavos  ($0.25)  for  each  ton  of  firewood  gathered,  30  pesos  ($15)  for 
each  ton  of  chicle,  1  peso  ($0.50)  for  each  hectare  of  land  used  for  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  50  centavos  ($0.25)  per  annum  for  each  head  of  cattle 
pastured  on  the  lands  included  in  the  present  contract.  The  conces¬ 
sionaire  is  required  to  deposit  5,000  pesos  ($2,500)  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  contract. - Tlie  department  of  fomento, 
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colonization,  and  industry  has  extended  the  FISHERY  concession 
made  on  May  13,  1911,  with  “La  Pescadora”  ('o.  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  This  company  is  entitled  to  fish  in  the  Gulf  of  Gdifornia  be¬ 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  Golorado  River  and  the  port  of  Guaymas,  and 
has  planned  to  establish  a  factory  for  canning  and  preserving  fish 

somewhere  on  the  coast. - A  lO-^^ear  concession  has  been  granted 

to  Guerra  &  Carrera  for  the  exploitation  of  GUANO  on  the  Isabelas, 
San  Juanito,  Marietas,  Los  Angeles,  Afuera,  Perlas,  and  Medio  Islands. 
The  concessionaires  must  pay  to  the  Government  75  centavos  (SO. 375) 
per  ton  of  guano  extracted. 


oe»  •  •  oo 

NICARAGUA 


The  STAMP  LAW  of  Nicaragua  requires  the  stamping  of  docu¬ 
ments  as  follows:  Bills  of  lading  or  shipping  manifests,  10  cents; 
consular  and  dijilomatic  certificates,  10  cents;  manifests  of  the  cargo 
of  vessels  anchoring  in  ports  of  the  Republic,  25  cents;  manifests 
and  co])ies  of  clearances  given  to  consignors  for  the  clearing  of  vessels, 
25  cents;  manifests  of  cargo  going  out  of  the  Republic,  25  cents; 
pay  rolls  and  receipts  for  salaries  which  are  jiaid  in  any  fiscal  office 
of  the  Republic  by  its  representative,  from  $50  upward,  $2  per 
$1,000;  promissory  notes,  $1  per  $1,000;  licenses  of  vessels  regis¬ 
tered  under  the  Nicaraguan  flag,  10  cents  per  ton ;  ])etitions  for  loading 
or  unloading  foreign  vessels  leavmg  for  foreign  ports,  25  cents;  jieti- 
tions  for  the  importation  or  exportation  of  merchandise,  10  cents; 
petitions  for  registry’  of  reshipping  or  transshi])ping  of  merchandise, 
10  cents;  petitions  for  permits,  5  cents,  ami  petitions  for  the  storage 

of  merchandise,  10  cents. - The  committee  in  charge  of  the  work  for 

the  opening  of  the  NEW  PORT  of  Guapinolapa  on  Ijake  Nicaragua 

has  changed  the  name  of  the  port  to  Port  Diaz. - According  to  the 

American  of  Bluefields,  the  two  new  LIGHTHOUSES  at  Corinto  and 
San  Juan  del  Sur  are  com])leted.  The  one  at  Corinto  is  87  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  has  a  white  light  of  100,000  candlcpower,  which  flashes 
every  three  seconds,  burning  for  three-tenths  of  a  second  and  remain¬ 
ing  extinguished  two  and  seven-tenths.  This  light  Is  visible  for  a 
distance  of  14  miles  at  sea.  The  light  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  Is  similar 
to  that  at  Corinto.  It  is  100  feet  above  sea  level  and  is  visible  11 
miles  out  at  sea.  These  are  the  only  lighthouses  of  this  class  on  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Mexico  to  Panama,  and  are  of  the  kind  adopted  by 

the  United  States  Government  for  the  Panama  Canal. - Foreign 

letter  POSTAGE  has  been  increa.sed  in  Nicaragua  from  4  to  5  cents. - 

The  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  has  established  at  Managua  a  PRINTING 
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SHOP  for  coni])aiiy  work,  usiiij^  t(Mn])orarily  one  of  tlie  workshops  near 
the  roundhouse  for  headquarters. —  A  new  CATHEDRAL  is  to  be 
built  at  Managua  on  the  present  site  of  the  Hotel  America  and  part 
of  ('hildren’s  Park.  Stone  will  be  used  from  the  old  church  of 
Santiago. - According  to  the  report  of  an  experienced  mining  engi¬ 

neer  who  recently  visited  and  made  extensive  examinations  in  the 
Pis-Pis  mining  district  there  has  recently  been  a  number  of  transfeis 
of  im])ortant  MIXES  in  that  zone,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Bojianza  grouj),  the  Mars,  the  Siempreviva,  and  the  Lone  Star. 
It  is  believed  that  other  important  mines  in  the  vicinity  will  soon  be 
sold  to  the  same  interests  which  bought  the  aforementioned  mines. 
The  Tonopah  mining  interests  of  Nevada  are  said  to  bo  negotiating 
for  the  ])urchase  of  a  controlling  share  in  the  large  group  of  mines 
known  as  the  Panama  and  the  Topaz  properties.  Experts  have 
examined  these  mines,  and  it  is  predicted  that  arrangements  for  their 
ex])loitation  ai  d  development  on  a  large  scale  will  be  arrived  at. 
Iiulications  point  to  extensive  mining  ojierations  and  development 

work  in  the  Pis-Pis  district  in  the  near  future. - A  law  has  recently 

been  jiromulgated  wliich  provides  that  the  manufacture  of  AGLTAR- 
DIENTE  from  sugar  cane  is  declared  free  on  condition  that  the 
production  and  storage  thereof  be  in  the  distilling  centers  or  in  the 
authorized  local  depositories  or  on  payment  of  the  fiscal  taxes  that 
may  bo  imposed,  all  m  accordance  with  the  laws  at  present  in  force. 
When  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  depositories  for  consumj)- 

tion,  the  Government  may  import  aguardiente  from  abroad. - It  is 

reported  that  a  number  of  New  Orleans  capitalists  will  develoj) 
several  thousand  square  miles  of  PINE  FORESTS  on  the  Nicaraguan 
coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Sawmills  are  to  be  erected,  turjientine 
gathered,  sugar  cane  planted,  and  cattle  ranches  established.  The 
syndicate  referred  to  also  proposes  to  cut  mahogany  and  cedar  logs. 
The  manager  of  the  undertaking  is  Col.  C.  H.  Ellis.  The  capital  of 
the  company  is  $1,200,000. 


Plans  for  a  new  HOSPITAL  to  take  the  jdace  of  the  Santo  Tomas 
Hospital  in  the  Federal  Capital  have  been  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Caldwell,  Dr.  Velasquez,  and  other  prominent 
phj'sicians  of  the  city  of  Panama.  These  plans  have  been  submitted 
to  the  department  of  fomento  (promotion)  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  and  have  been  approved.  The  new  hospital  is  to  be 
buUt  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Panama  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  betw'een  the  exposition  grounds  and  the  Bella  Vista 
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hatlii.  The  plans  show  a  miinbcr  of  separate  wooden  buildings,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  operating  rooms,  laboratories,  and 
kitchens  are  to  be  constructed  of  cement.  The  capacity  is  600 
patients,  but  the  grounds  are  large  enough  for  the  construction  of 
additional  buildings,  if  needed.  The  hospital  is  to  have  a  special 
department  for  lymg-in  patients  and  an  isolated  building  for  the 
use  of  persons  suffering  with  contagious  diseases.  Two  buildings  of 
20  rooms  eacli  are  to  be  erected  for  patients  desiring  special  treat¬ 
ment.  Congress  is  to  be  requested  to  appropriate  funds  for  tlie  con¬ 
struction  of  the  hospital,  and  if  the  appropriation  is  made  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  commence  work  the  latter  jiart  of  1914  or  early  in  191.5. - 

Tlie  Treasury  Department  of  the  Government  of  Panama  has  ordered 
from  the  American  Bank  Note  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  the  following 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  for  use  during  the  National  Exposition:  One 
million  olive-green  stamps  of  the  denommation  of  \  centesimo  of  a 
balboa  representing  the  Cliorerra  Falls;  1,000,000  l-centesimo  green 
stamps  representing  the  Panama  Canal  in  relief;  1,000,000  2-cen- 
tesimo  red  stamps  representing  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Balboa  taking 
possession  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  1,000,000  2i-centesimo  light-red 
stamps  representing  the  ruins  of  the  tower  and  of  the  Cathedral  of 
San  Anastasio  m  the  old  city  of  Panama;  1,000,000  3-centesimo 
violet  colored  stamps  representing  the  Palace  of  Arts  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition  of  Panama;  1,000,000  5-centesimo  dark-blue  stamps  repre¬ 
senting  the  locks  and  Gatun  laike;  1,000,000  10-centesimo  vermil¬ 
ion  {'olored  stamps  representing  Culebra  Cut  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
and  500,000  20-centesimo  light  chocolate  colored  stamps  repre¬ 
senting  the  arch  of  the  ruins  of  the  Monastery  of  Santo  Domingo. - 

A  law  has  been  passed  authorizing  the  CODIFYING  COMMISSION 
to  piddish  its  works  in  the  form  of  a  magazine  or  review  entitled 
“^Vnales  de  la  Comision  Codificadora”  (linnals  of  the  Codifying  Com¬ 
mission).  Tlie  publication  will  be  issued  at  such  times  as  the  work 
of  the  commission  may  require,  and  each  edition  will  consist  of  1,000 

copies. - The  Republics  of  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  have  celebrated 

a  PARCEI^POST  CONVENTION,  the  fuU  Spanish  text  of  which  is 

published  in  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Panama  of  March  27  last. - 

The  concession  granted  to  A.  F.  Wong  by  the  Government  of  Panama 
on  March  .31,  1914,  authorizing  him  to  collect  the  duties  on  OPIUM 
imported  into  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  a  year  from  May  17,  1914, 
ami  for  which  privilege  Wong  agreed  to  pay  .S20,000,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Wong  Lam. - The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of  the 

works  of  the  Chiricano  RAILWAY  took  place  on  April  4  last.  Presi¬ 
dent  Porras  driving  the  first  spike  in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  a  large  numlier  of  people.  Tliis  railway  will  connect  the 
port  of  Pedrcgal  with  Boquete  and  with  the  Bugaba  region,  wliich  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  zones  of  the  Republic. - The  department  of 
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public  mstruction  of  tlie  Government  of  Panama  has  recently  awarded 
26  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  the  National  Normal  Institute  for  Males, 
21  in  the  Normal  School  for  Girls,  and  10  in  the  School  of  Arts  and 

Crafts. - The  French- American  committee  in  Paris  proposes  to 

erect  a  MONUMENT  in  Panama  ^\’ith  funds  subscribed  by  the  French 
people  in  commemoration  of  the  partici])ation  of  France  in  unitin'.r 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Senor  Don  Hector  Velascpiez,  minister  of 
Paraguay  in  Washington,  the  Monthly  Bulletin  has  been  furnished 
with  the  following  interesting  data:  Lieut.  Silvio  Pettirossi,  a  Para¬ 
guayan  AVIATOR,  has  been  very  successful  in  aviation  tests  held  in 
Paris.  El  Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Asuncion,  has  headed  a 
national  subscription  for  funds  with  which  to  purchase  an  aeroplane 

to  be  presented  to  Seflor  Pettirossi. - Frank  Carpenter,  an  AMI]R1- 

CAN  TRAVF^LER,  newspaper  correspondent,  and  geographer,  who 
visited  Paraguay  18  years  ago,  was  recently  in  the  Republic  repre¬ 
senting  a  L^nited  States  newspaper  syndicate.  The  result  of  his 
first  visit  was  the  publication  of  a  book.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  been 
furnished  with  ever}'  opportunity  to  study  the  people  and  resources 

of  the  Republic. - ^A  number  of  German  military  officers  have 

recently  arrived  in  Asuncion  for  the  purpose  of  definitely  organizing 

the  Paraguayan  army  and  to  establish  MILITARY  SCHOOLS. - 

There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  general  business  of  the 
Federal  capital  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  One  of  the  most 
notable  results  of  improved  business  conditions  is  the  steady  growth 

of  the  suburbs  of  Asuncion. - The  international  RAILWAY  which 

connects  Asuncion  with  Buenos  Aires  has  greatly  improved  its  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  This  has  greatly  increased  the  traffic  between 

the  two  cities. - A  large  number  of  Paraguayans  participated  in 

the  CARNIVAL  festivities  in  Montevideo,  making  the  journey 

thither  in  three  days. - The  provisional  branch  of  the  Borja  to 

Iguazu  RAILWAY,  at  which  point  it  wiU  connect  with  the  Brazilian 
lines,  has  constructed  GO  kilometers  of  track. - The  National  Con¬ 

gress  has  passed  a  law,  effective  in  May,  1914,  imposing  a  consump¬ 
tion,  industrial,  and  manufacture  tax  on  domestic  and  foreign 

LIQUORS. - A  jirivate  COLONY  called  “Colonia  Barthe”  has 

been  established  on  the  I  pper  Parana  River  on  20  leagues  of  land. 
The  land  is  divided  into  lots  of  30  hectares  each.  The  first  lots  are 
given  free  to  colonists,  the  remaining  land  to  be  sold  on  six  months’ 
time  at  6  pesos  gold  ($.5.70)  ])er  hectare. - The  following  CONSITiS 
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have  recently  been  apjiointed:  Jose  Maria  Candiotti,  consul  at  Santa 
Fc,  Argentine  Republic;  Federico  Berg,  consul  at  Solingen,  Ger¬ 
many;  G.  Huret  Pfannel,  consul  at  Garmisch,  Bavaria;  and  Guido 

Bouchier  Boucher,  vice  consul  at  Sydney,  Australia. - -Tlie  total 

cost  of  the  EXCARXACIOX  CHURCH,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
edifices  in  the  city  of  Asuncion,  was  uj)  to  January  31  last,  1,210,008 
pesos  (SI  21, 000).  At  that  time  funds  were  available  to  the  amount 

of  109,977  ])osos  (SI 0,997)  for  the  continuation  of  the  work. - 

According  to  the  Paraguayan  Chronicle  there  will  he  an  abundant 
crop  of  an  exce]itionallv  fine  (juality  of  TOBACCO  raised  in  the  Re¬ 
public  during  the  present  3’ear.  Agricultural  reports  also  show  that 
the  sugar-cane,  corn,  and  mandioca  crops  will  ho  abundant  and  of 
good  qualitv  in  1914.  It  was  thought  some  time  ago  that  a  slight 
drought,  which  occurred  earl^'  in  the  season,  had  injured  those  crops, 
hut  copious  rains  which  fell  later  over  an  extensive  area  enabled  them 
to  recover  from  tlie  effects  of  the  dry  weather,  and,  in  the  case  of 
tobacco,  caused  the  formation  and  growth  of  fine  compact  leaves 
without  blemish.  The  area  under  tobacco  cultivation  in  1913  is 
greater  than  that  cultivated  during  the  previous  A’ear.  Slack  lumber 
o])erations,  which  have  existed  in  some  parts  of  the  Republic  for 
some  time  past,  caused  maiyy  laborers  engaged  in  that  industr}"  to 
return  to  the  farm,  and  the  result  has  been  larger  areas  under  culti¬ 
vation  and  an  increase  in  the  j)roduction  of  staple  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Generally  speaking,  the  agricultural  outlook  in  Paragua}"  is 
exceedingly  favorable,  and  the  prospects  are  that  the  yield  of  agricul¬ 
tural  crops  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year. - 

A  WIRELESS  telegra])h  station  Is  being  erected  in  Asuncion  oppo¬ 
site  the  new  office  of  the  war  department.— — Construction  work 
on  the  building  of  the  PARAGUAYAX'  IXSTITUTE  in  the  citv  of 
Asuncion  is  soon  to  be  commenced  and  carried  to  completion  with  as 
little  delav  as  possible.  According  to  press  reports,  the  Government 
of  Paraguav  has  taken  active  steps  looking  to  the  REPATRIATIOX 
of  a  large  number  of  Paraguayan  citizens,  estimated  at  3(),()()(),  who 
some  time  ago  removed  to  the  neighboring  republics  because  of 
political  disturbances  in  Paraguay. 


A  bill  has  been  ))assed  bv  C\)ngress  authorizing  the  estahlishment 
of  a  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  IXSTRUCTIOX  in  the  suburbs  of 
Puno  foi‘  the  training  of  bovs  of  from  6  to  14  vears  of  age.  A  large 
tract  of  land  is  to  be  jmrehased  in  the  vicinity  for  the  use  of  the  school. 
The  curriculum  adopted  coinjirises  the  following  branches:  Reading, 
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\vritinf>:,  arithmetic,  physical  and  military  exercises,  ])ractical  af^ri- 
culture,  improvement  of  natural  grasses,  practical  studies  in  stock 
raising  anti  the  ciossing  of  breeds,  pottery,  shoemaking,  and  weaving. 
The  school  will  be  equipped  for  instructing  200  pupils  from  the  eight 
Provinces  of  the  department,  the  number  from  each  Province  to  be 
allotted  in  |iro])ortion  to  the  school  population  of  the  Province 
in  comparison  with  the  total  school  population  of  the  department. 
In  selecting  pupils  for  the  school,  preference  is  to  be  given  to  orphans 
who  have  lost  both  parents  and  to  orphans  who  aie  without  fathers 
but  who  have  mothers.  The  school  is  to  be  established  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  native  children  of  ])oor  parents.  Funds  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  school  are  to  be  provided  by 
Congress  in  the  annual  budgets.  Congress  to  decide  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  that  ymr])ose.  If  the  school  })roves  a 
success,  it  is  ])lanned  to  establish  other  schools  of  the  same  kind  in 

the  diflerent  departments  of  the  Republic. - The  Congress  of  Peru 

has  authorized  the  departmental  board  of  Arequipa  to  construct  a 
SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  over  the  Mages  River,  Province  of  Castilla, 
at  the  point  sho\\Ti  in  the  survey  of  the  Vitor  to  Mages  railway, 
between  Cantos  and  Coriri.  The  sum  of  £1,000  (.‘54,860)  is  to  be 
used  for  this  ])urpose.  When  the  bridge  is  completed  it  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Goveinment  of  the  Province  of  Castilla,  and  a  small  toll 

will  be  charged  for  its  use. - The  Congress  of  Peru  has  appropriated 

£650  (S3, 159)  toward  the  increase  of  the  WATER  SUPPLY  of  the 
city  of  Ayacucho.  The  municipality  of  Ayacucho  proposes  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Quicapata  hacienda  and  to  bring  water  therefrom,  through 

an  aqueduct  or  a  canal,  to  the  city  of  Ayacucho. - August  14,  1914, 

the  centenary  of  the  PUMACAIIl  A  REBELLION,  has  been  declared 
a  holiday  in  the  first  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Re]niblic.  On 
that  day  a  salute  to  the  national  flag  will  be  offered  in  the  schools 
referred  to,  after  which  the  professors  of  history  will  explain  to  the 
pupils  the  historical  meaning  of  the  celebration.  A  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  this  rebellion  has  been  offered  to  fourth-year  students 
of  the  Fetleral  colleges,  and  a  prize  of  £30  ($146)  wll  be  given  to  the 
Peruvian  author  or  writer  who  gives  the  best  detailed  description  of 
the  Pumacahua  rebellion,  its  influence,  results,  etc.  On  the  day 
mentioned  the  advanced  intermediate  students  of  the  College  of 
National  Sciences  at  Cuzco,  in  uniform  and  bearing  arms,  will  proceed 
to  Sicuani  where,  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  patriot  Mateo  Garcia 

Pumacahua,  was  executed  in  the  principal  ))laza  of  that  ])lace. - 

An  arbiti  ation  convention  has  been  entered  into  between  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Peru  and  France  for  the  settlement  of  the  FRENCH  CLAIMS 
against  Peiu  by  the  arbitration  court  at  The  Hague.  The  amount 
involved  in  these  claims  is  25,0()(),0()()  france  ($4,825,000). 
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The  President  of  the  Republic  has  approved  the  curriculum  of  the 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  FINANCE  in  the  city  of  San 
Salvador  for  the  school  year  1914,  as  follows:  Preparatory  course: 
Spanish  grammar;  Greek  and  Latin  roots;  composition;  geography; 
arithmetic;  penmanship,  drawing,  and  English.  First  year  profes¬ 
sional  course:  Mercantile  accounting  and  arithmetic;  codes  of  com¬ 
merce,  laws,  of  finance,  and  stenography.  Second  year  course: 
Bookkeeping,  English,  French,  commercial  geography,  political  econ¬ 
omy  and  stenography.  Third  j’ear  course:  Banking  accounts:  com¬ 
mercial  correspondence  and  typewriting;  industrial  chemistry; 

French;  political  economy  and  stenography. - A  company  has 

been  organized  at  La  L'nion  to  furnish  ELECTRIC  light  and  power 
to  that  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  Paulino  Carias  and 

Alberto  Pohl  are  the  principal  stockholders  of  the  company. - The 

municipal  council  of  C'hinameca  proposes  to  erect  a  municipal 
^LVRKET  in  that  town.  Chinameca  is  situated  in  a  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  and  highly  developed  agricultural  district,  in  which  intensive 
farming  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  raising  of  fine  stock. - The  Occidental  Bank 

has  received  from  abroad  150  boxes  of  silver  coins  containing  2,000 
colones  each,  or  a  total  of  300,000  colones  ($130,200).  The  ship¬ 
ment  was  made  through  the  port  of  La  l^nion.  Of  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived,  70,000  colones  ($30,380)  remained  in  La  Union;  24,000  colones 
($10,416)  were  consigned  to  Sonsonante;  50,000  colones  ($21,700) 
went  to  Santa  Ana,  and  the  remainder  was  shipped  to  the  city  of 
San  Salvador.  A  shipment  of  silver  coins  of  the  denominations,  of 
50,  25,  and  10  centavos  has  also  been  received  by  the  Occidental 
Bank  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  demand  for  small  change,  of 
which  frequently  there  is  a  scarcity  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic. 

- According  to  a  report  of  the  department  of  TELEGRAPHS 

and  telephones  of  the  Government  of  Salvador,  the  assets  of  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  on  December  31,  1913,  were  2,426,344 
colones  ($1,053,033).— — The  National  BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING 
of  the  Republic  of  San  Salvador  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  did  work 

in  1913  aggregating  a  value  of  387,510  colones  ($168,179). - The 

Government  recently  received  five  bids  from  prominent  contractors 
for  the  construction  of  a  BRIDGE  over  the  Lempa  River  at  La 
Barca.  After  an  examination  of  the  estimates  by  Government 
experts  all  of  them  were  rejected  and  a  call  for  new  bids  recommended. 

- -An  organization  called  the  SOCIETY  OF  NEWSPAPERS  has 
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been  established  in  Salva<lor  with  heacbiiiarters  in  th(>  Federal  ('ap- 
ital.  Members  of  the  organization  must  be  eonneeted  in  some*  capac¬ 
ity  with  the  newspaper  trade.  The  society  has  been  reco(;nize(l  by 

tlie  President  of  the  Repiddic  as  a  juridic  entity. - Sr.  Jose  Alfaro 

Moran,  t’onsul  of  the  Re|)ublic  of  Salvador  in  New  York,  rej)orts 
that  the  EXPORTS  from  tlie  port  of  New  York  to  the  Republic  of 
El  Salvador  durin<;  the  lirst  (piarter  of  1914  consisted  of  •2S,512 
packages  of  merchandise,  weighing  1,707,839  kilos,  valued  at 
$1,551,828.42  American  gold.  The  totals  for  each  port  were  as 
follows:  Acajutla,  17,613  packages  weighing  944,556  kilos,  valued 
at  $1,288,995.43;  La  Union,  5,317  packages,  weighing  406,272 
kilos,  valued  at  $195,236.33;  La  Libertad,  3,324  packages,  weighing 
204,511  kilos,  valued  at  $56,557.07;  and  El  Triunfo,  2,257  packages 
weighing  152,500  kilos,  valued  at  $11,039.59.  The  principal  ship¬ 
ments,  according  to  value,  during  the  three  months  referred  to,  were 
as  follows:  Silver  coin,  $1,167,026.42;  cotton  cloth  and  manufactures 
thereof,  $131,743.92;  machinery,  $52,687.92;  hardware,  $47,511.21; 
prepared  hides,  $40,792.02,  and  drugs  and  medicines,  $22,083.60. 
The  silver  was  coined  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  denominations  of 
1  colon,  25,  10,  and  5  centesimos.  The  total  value  of  Salvadorian 
money  shipped  during  the  lirst  (juarter  of  1914  was  $2,530,000  silver 
pesos. 
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The  President  of  the  Re[)ublic,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  has 
requested  permission  of  that  body  to  delinitely  organize  a  MILITARY 
AVIATION  SCHOOL.  It  is  proposed  to  equip  the  school  with  fly¬ 
ing  machines  from  France.  If  is  the  intention  of  the  Oovernment  to 
})urchase  the  ground  now  being  used  at  Los  Ccrrillos  in  the  suburbs 

of  Montevideo,  and  to  use  same  for  the  aviation  school. - President 

.lose  Batlle  y  Ordonez  recommends  the  passage  of  a  GENER.VL 
ROAD  LAW  under  which  the  construction  and  improvement  of  the 
public  highways  of  the  country  may  be  systematically  carried  on 
without  having  to  resort  to  special  laws  in  each  case.  The  law  which 
the  President  requests  Congress  to  enact  concerning  roads  embodies 
the  recommendations  of  the  public  roads  congress,  which  was  held 
in  Montevideo  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  of  Cctober,  1913,  and  in 
which  the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  interests  of  the  lUqmblic 
actively  participated.  One  of  the  principal  things  recommended  is 
the  e.stablishment  of  a  |)ermanent  road  fund  of  from  $1,500,000  to 
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§2,000,000,  tliis  iimount  to  bo  providod  for  by  annual  appropiiations 
in  the  budfiet.  If  this  is  done  tlie  President  sliows  that  an  extensive 
j)lan  for  the  eonstruetion  and  upkeep  of  roads  eouhl  then  be  earried 
out  coverin';,  say,  a  ])eriod  of  10  years,  and  excellent  results  ob¬ 
tained  therefrom.  I'nder  the  road  law  of  1905  the  sum  of  $3,500,000 
was  set  aside  for  road  im])rovements,  ami  later  additions  weie  made 
to  this  sum  makiu';  the  amount  available  over  $4,()78,000.  Since 
1906  the  road  bureau  has  built  in  l’ru‘;uay  82  kilometers  of  macad¬ 
amized  highways,  and  there  are  now  in  course  of  construction  52 
kilometers  and  87  more  are  planned  to  be  built.  During  the  same 
])eriod  the  bureau  of  highways  has  constructed  39  bridges,  some  of 
which  are  of  great  importance,  9  bridges  are  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  1 1  liave  been  delinitelj"  iilanned,  and  3  projected.  All  this 
has  been  done  under  the  1905  law  with  funds  amounting  to  about 
$4,678,000.  It  can  be  easily  seen,  therefore,  what  an  extensive 
amount  of  road  construction  and  improvements  could  be  effected  in 

10  years  with  an  annual  outlay  of  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000. - 

In  a  s])ecial  message  to  Congress  the  President  reviews  the  part  Ciu- 
guay  t'lok  in  the  international  congress  for  the  STANDARDIZATION 
OF  TIME,  which  met  in  Paris  on  October  15,  1912,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  this  congress  having  been  signed  in  1913  by  delegates  of 
Uruguay  aiijxunted  for  the  |)uipose  in  the  form  of  an  ad  referendum 
convention.  The  Piesident  has  submitted  this  convention  to  the 
Congress  and  recommends  tlie  a])])i()val  of  the  same,  together  with  an 
annual  a])proj)riation  of  400  francs  as  Uruguay’s  quota  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  inteinational  time  association.-  An  executive  decree  has 
been  issued  ])roviding  for  the  appointment  of  150  additional  TEACH¬ 
ERS  for  service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  100  of  which  are 

for  schools  of  the  first  grade  and  50  for  those  of  the  second  grade. - 

The  President  has  recommended  to  Congress  the  appropriation  of 
$4,666  ($4,806)  toward  the  erection  of  a  MONUMENT  in  Panama  in 
honor  of  Vasco  Nufiez  de  Ball)oa,  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  monument  is  to  be  unveiled  during  the  Panama  Exposition  in 
1915.  At  the  CORN  FAIR,  which  was  held  at  San  Jose  in  May  of 
the  present  year,  more  than  600  Uruguayan  agriculturists  took 
part.  The  department  of  industry  has  taken  steps  to  establish 
two  new  Russian  COLONIES  in  tiie  tlepartment  of  Paysandu  and 
-Vrtigas.  Negotiations  are  in  ])i()gress  looking  to  the  settlement  of 
more  than  500  families  in  tlicse  colonies.  On  Marcli  1,  1914,  a 
<-<)mmittee  representing  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Monte- 
vi'leo  j)resented  to  President  Jos^  Pal  lie  y  Oi'dohez  an  engraved 
parchment  and  pla'pie,  as  expr<*ssions  of  their  goodwill  and  support, 
.and  in  honor  of  th<*t  Idl'd  anniv(*isary  of  the  second  term  of  his  admin¬ 
istration.  A  PJiOPAOA.NDA  M.VP  lias  been  prepaied  liy  the 
•lep.irtment  of  foreign  relations  for  circulation  abroad.  This  map 
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shows  the  principal  data  concerniiig  the  Republic  and  indicates  the 

progress  of  the  country. - The  consulate  of  Peru  at  Montevideo  has 

requested  the  department  of  foreign  relations  to  permit  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  PERUVIAN  POl'NI)  in  Uruguay  at  a  fixed  rate  of  4.70 
pesos  ($4.86). 


The  TRAEIIU  on  the  Puerto  Cabello  Railway  was  corsiderahly 
larger  during  1918  than  for  the  previous  year,  and  present  prospects 
indicate  a  still  greater  increase  for  1914.  The  receipts  were  larger 
and  operating  expenses  less  than  for  previous  years,  which  facts  make 

the  company’s  balance  sheet  a  very  satisfactory  one. - The 

ELE(  TRIlK'A'^l ION  of  the  Macuto  &  ('oast  Line  Railway  has 
been  practically  completed,  and  the  improved  service  will  greatly 
aid  all  kinds  of  trallie  between  the  port  of  La  (luaira  and  Macuto,  a 
distance  of  about  3  miles.  Macuto  is  visited  by  many  touiists  each 
year  and  the  better  facilities  will  doubtless  cause  a  much  larger 

passenger  traflic  than  formerly. - British  interest  announce  that 

their  OIL  C'ONOESSIONS  in  Venezuela  will  probably  exceed  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  officials  of  one  of  the  corporations  will  visit  Panama  and 
other  countries  with  a  view  of  making  arrangements  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  oil  on  a  large  scale. — - — Three  companies  are  now  engaged  in 
the  development  of  OIL  LANDS  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Maracaibo, 
tlie  most  active  one  being  the  (’aribbean  Petroleum  ("o.,  t)f  Phila¬ 
delphia.  More  than  30  geologists,  engineers,  and  drill  runnel's  from 
the  United  States  are  directing  the  work,  while  200  native  laborers 
are  employed  in  sinking  wells  and  in  preparatory  work.  If  oil  is 
found  in  (piantities  as  indicated  by  the  seepage  and  the  geological 
construction  of  the  eaith  in  that  section,  the  Philadelphia  company 
will  proceed  to  develop  the  enterprise  on  a  large  scale.  The  two 
other  concerns  are  British-owned  and  both  are  doing  considerable 

reconnoissance  work.- - There  are  three  MOVINCl  PK'Tl’RE 

ENTERPRISES  operating  in  (’aracas  and  the  films  shown  are  of  the 
best  grade.  At  La  (luaira  there  is  only  one  performance  or  show  a 
vv'eek,  for  the  reason  that  no  building  is  available  other  tlnin  on 

Sunday,  when  thejiictures  are  shown. - The  report  of  thecomjiany 

operating  the  La  (luaira  &  ('aracas  RAIIAVAY  shows  that  a 
dividend  of  7  per  cent  for  the  year  of  1913  was  returned  to  tlie  stock- 
holdei's,  with  an  additional  bonus  of  1  per  cent.  The  report  for 
the  fimt  two  months  of  the  ])resent  year  indicatt's  an  increase  in 
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eanutii's  of  more  tliaii  $5,000  over  that  for  the  same  period  of  1013. 
Oil  the  whole,  business  conditions  are  flood,  with  an  excellent  outlook 

for  the  remainder  of  the  year. - The  national  (il^ASS  FACTORY 

at  Caracas  has  recently  installed  a  new  furnace  ^v'ith  a  capacity  of 
20  tons.  The  factory  is  ecpiipped  with  modern  machiner}’  and 
employs  more  than  200  workmen,  most  of  whom  are  Venezuelans. 
Many  of  these  artisans  have  had  yeai-s  of  practical  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  gla.ss  and  are  very  ellicient.  The  new  furnace  will 
enable  the  factory  to  turn  out  products  at  a  fireatly  reduced  cost. 
The  plant,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  industrial  institutions 
in  the  countr}",  covers  an  area  of  14,000  square  metei-s,  and  is  divided 

into  six  departments. - Rules  and  regulations  have  been  issued  by 

the  executive  power  requiring  the  use  of  the  METRIC-  SY  STEM  in 
the  Republic. — - — The  President  of  Venezuela  has  appointed  Clen. 
Octavio  Escobar  Vargas  general  representative  of  Venezuela  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  E.xposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  191,5.  Sr.  F.  dimenez  Arraiz  is  chief  of  the  office  in  charge  of  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  Republic  in  connection  with  the  exposi¬ 
tion. - The  Ciovernment  of  Venezuela  has  signed  an  ARBITRA¬ 

TION  TREAT 5'  with  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
The  treaty  provides  that  all  questions  not  capable  of  settlement  by 
diplomacy  shall  be  submitted  to  inv^estigation  by  an  international 

commission  for  at  least  one  year. - It  is  estimated  that  the 

WATERFALLS  in  the  vicinity  of  Caracas  are  capable  of  producing 
electricity  daily  to  the  amount  of  30,250  horsepower.  At  the  present 
time  several  cataracts  are  used  in  developing  electric  energy  aggre¬ 
gating  8,750  horsepower  every  24  hours. 


